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ABSTRACT 

This book, published by the Council on Interracial 
Books for Children, presents a content analysis instrument for 
assessing the portrayal of women and third world peoples in O.S. 
History textbooks. Thirteen textbooks published since 1970 and one 
which was published in 1967 are examined for their treatment of six 
groups: women, African Americans, Asian Americans, Chicanes, Native 
Americans and Puerto Eicans. Each section of the book begins with a 
short introductory essay and is followed by criteria for evaluating 
the information provided by the textbooks. A passage from a sample 
textbook comments on what is right, wrong, or missing from that 
excerpt, and one or more references to added sources of information 
is provided. A checklist for use in evaluating any textbook for 
racist and sexist information is .included along with a bibliography, 
classified by minority group. (Author'/AM) 
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Our lerminology is inconsistent .i; 'aiethis 

not as an apology, but in th. .am,' aids true for 

everyone's lerminology. The explanation pim,.„i,al previously in our 
analysis of children's trade books, Humn md Anii-Hunm Vahm in 
Childm's Books, applies here: 

Language, reflecting society, is no more static nor sacred 
than is anything else in the political arena, In our racist and 
sexist society, our decisions about word usage are political 
decisions, When one uses the male pronoun to- mean both 
, . sexes, one is making a political statement, The use of "Negro" 
or "Colored" today has clear political connotations, Botli the 
words we use and the connotations those words imply are in a 
constant state of change, as our society's consciousness of 
racism and sexism develops, 

Entire books, as well iis numerous articles, about sexism in the 
English language have appeared recently, Extensive reports have been 
written on racism in language as well. (We have published a booklet 
called Radm in the English Lani>msi'.) Since space limitations preclude 
a full discussion 'of these two topics, the following merely offers a brief 
explanation of a few terms used in this book, We urge interested readers 
to explore these fascinating topics more extensively, 

To conclude, using words as political weapons is a mind stretching 
e,wcise. We recommend it. 




FEMlNIST-a person u lio has undertaken to play an advocacy role on 
behalf of women's - :>\ and economic rights, (By this definition a male 
can be a feminist,) 

HERO-any heroic person, male or female. We deliberately avoid 
"feminine" word endings because, historically, such suffixes have been 
used lo connote something "lesser than" the male meanings. 

CHICANA is used to mean a female while CHICANO is used to mean a 
male, or males and females combin'ed as a group, (Both these words 
refer to those people who once generally called themselves Mexican 
Americans but now, for reasons outlined on page 55, prefer to be 
known as Chicanes,) The "feminine" word ending in this instance is used 
because it is characteristic of the Spanish language; all nouns in Spanish 
are either ma,sculine or feminine, 

AMERICA and AMERICAN-as explained in the introduction of the 
Chicano section, refer respectively to a hemisphere and to all the people 
(e,g„ Chileans. Mexicans, Canadians) who live in that hemisphere, 
Therefore, we have avoided use of those terms (except in quotes) when 
the reference is exclusively to the U,S, or to citizens of the U.S. The 
Puerto Rican section uses the term "North America," in reference to the 
U,.S. 



ASIAN AMERICAN. AFRICAN AMERICAN and NATIVE 
AMERICAN-are terms used, sclf-descriptively, by persons within 
tho.se groups who are actively involved in liberation struggles. These are 
the labels they now choose to use for themselves. Since we respect a 
people's right to .self-definition, we have u.sed these terms in this book, 

EURO AMERICAN-refcrs to European settlers in -and immigrants 
10 the United States, and to their descendants. 



iO Swreotypi's, l)islt>rtion\ amJ ()miy\it)n\ 

PILIIMNCX or IMLIIMNO AMKRICAN arc spcllinus used \o refer to 
people who came from the Philippines, or U) their deseencJants in the 
U.S. Again, we use this term hecause it is being used by Filipinos as the 
way to designate themselves. ( I'echnically. the spelling relleets the lack 
of pl^ionctic '*ph" or 'T sounds in the fMiilippine language,) 

BLACK is spelled with an upper-ease and white with a lower-case 
*' because we are using Rlaek in this book to mean a specific group of 
U.S. citizens: African Americans. When we refer to a specific group of 
white U.S. citizens, i.e., Polish Americans, Irish Americans, we 
capitalize those names. When we generalize about whites in the U.S. we 
use the lower-ease. If we were to generalize about blacks, i.e.. African 
Americans and Africans and New (iuineans, we would also use 

the lower ease "b." 

I fflKD WORLD refers i^, . !>" or "non-white" peoples in the 

U.S. While people of color arc a nimority within the U.S., they are the 
vast majority of the world's population, in which white people are a 
distinct minority. Use of ^'minority" to describe people of color in the 
U.S. tends to lose sight of the global majority minority reality - a fact of 
increasing importance in the interconnected liberation .struggles of 
people of color in.sidc and outside the U.S. Lo describe people of color: 
as *'non-whitc" i.s to use whiteness as the standard or "norm" against 
whieli all other;; are de lined. 

NLO-COLONIAI. a *'new form" of colonialism which exists after a 
colony aeliieves political and govern mental independence from the 
colonizing country, but remains economically dependent. Neo-colonized 
nations do not control their own wealth, resources and industry, and are: 
still basically controlled from outside. 
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Hfftjr tfte M UoM U Project 

Until recent years, most U,S, history textbooks presented a picture 
of our society that was virtually all-white and all-male. Gross omission 
of third world peoples and women was the rule and, where exceptions 
did occur, references to ihe < -"iice and activities of these latter , nuips 
were ciirsorv • ■ . ning, 

During the m\ the centuries-old movement for social change 
escalated to high levels of activism, and African Americans, Asian 
Americans, Chicanes, Native Americans, Puerto Ricans, and feminists 
mounted organized campaigns to "integrate" the content of textbooks to 
more truthfully represent this nation's history, This social pressure made 
it increasingly difficult for educators and publishers to disregard the role 
of women and third worlt] people in the development of U,S, society. 
The educational establishment responded by accepting the concept of 
multicultural, pluralistic education. 

Almost ten years have passed since that time. Over five years b,i. 
passed since the educational establishment acknowledged the need lur 
greater inclu.sioii of women in textbooks. Wiiat changes have occurred',' 



kiimi of k PRifKf 

■ During the last decade and a half, excellent studies'of pre-1970 U,S, 
history textbooks have examined the portrayal of third world people 
and women, Among these studies are those by the Indian Historian 
Press, the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
the Mexican American Education Commission, a State-appointed task 



force of ethnic scholars in California, and numerous feminist analysts, 
including Janet Law Trecker and the Feminist Press, 

Various instruments and criteria have been developed for analyzing 
textbooks. Frequently, these have focused on one particular third world 
group, or on women. Since the Council routinely reports and teaches 
about racism and sexism in educational materials, we have long been 
interested in developing a comprehensive instrument for analyzing the 
content of U,S, history texbooks in terms of their treatment of both 
women and third world peoples. In addition to providing criteria against 
which textbooks may be checked, we wanted this instrument to be 
informative, and to provide important facts frequently omitted or 
distorted in texts. Such an instrument, we felt, would also be a helpful 
consciousness-raising and teaching tool. 

We were fortunate to have access to an unfinished work by the U,S. 
Civil Rights Commission which sought to identify stereotypes, 
distortions and omissions in history textbooks, We adapted this 
unfinished instrument for use in teacher training courses, sponsored by 
the Council, at Penn State and Columbia University, During, these 
courses, we expanded the insirtiment to include women, Puerto Ricans 
and Asian Americans. Then a'iong process of refinement began. We 
sought ie expertise of cthsk and feminist scholars from different 
regions of the country to amlyze the textbooks, 'to add to the 
information, and to provide refeience sources. 

Before publishing the wifL we wanted to make sure that our 
criteria were applicable to the newestitextbooks-thosc published since 
19?0, Therefore we requested juajor- publishers to set.d their latest 
history texts. The ones received are those excerpted from m this volume, 
Prompted by the changes we found in these texts, we again revised the 
criteria, in consultation with additional experts and historians, Finally, 
we condensed, compiled and edited all of the accumulated material, with 
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12 Smtfpts, Diitorims and mmons 

the uliimale product being the insirumenls and other sections tliat 
comprise this book. 

lot rou m f iml in [his U 

The recently published textbooks sent to our offices by major 
publishers were examined for their treatment of six groups: Women, 
African Americans, Asian Americans, Chicanes, Native Americans and 
Puerto Ricans, In this volume, we seek to provide the following: 

1. Observatiniis and insights gained in reviewing the newer 
textbooks. 

2. Guides to racist and sexist stereotypes and distortions common 
in reccni textbooks, 

3. important information that is still missing from the newer 
textbooks. 

4. Alternative ways of viewing pist and present events. 

5. Rating instruments for evaluating any history textbook. 

6. A bibliography of resources for further study, , 

The six sections in this volume highlight significant aspects of each 
people's particular historical experiences in the U,S.-experiences which 
tend to be omitted from, or distorted in, textbooks, Each section begins 
with a short introductory essay and is followed by criteria designed to 
evaluate the information provided by textbooks. Under each of the 
criteria appear three columns; the first column quotes a passage from a 
sample textbook; the second column comments on what is right, wrong, 
or missing from that excerpt; and the third column offers one or more 
references for tlie new information provided in column two. These 
reference sources comprise a useful bibliography that fills in some 
missing pages of U,S, history. At the end of each section is a checklist 
for reader use in rating any textbook's performance with regard to 
racism and sexism, A glossary of terms appears on page 131 and an 
explanation of the terminology on page seven. 

Id ~. 



All but one of the sample textbooks were published in the first five 
years of the 1970's, The one exception, published in 1967, was widely 
heralded for its "advanced" presentation. Because of its wide:pread use 
and favorable reputation, we included it, but minimized its use since it 
pre-dates the other samples, 

We have made every effort to insure that passages from the sample . 
texts were excerpted without distorting the textbook's presentation. In 
some instances, the excerpt consists of a text's entire discussion of a 
particular point; in others, the excerpt constitutes a portion of the text's 
discussion, but the unquoted portion did not change the basic meaning. 
Further, since the textbooks varied greatly in quantity and quality of 
presentation, we deliberately selected quotes that best illustrated the 
omission, distortion or stereotype being discussed in a given category. 



We have separated the discussions of the six groups of people in 
order to most effectively design an instrura'int for measuriii the 
textbook treatment of each. In doing so, we have partially obscured the 
fact that the histories of these groups in the U,S. Share much in 
common-particularly regarding the exploitation they face and the 
struggles they share. Likewise, the information presenteJ in the essays 
provides only a partial history of the peoples discussed. Those histories 
are too complex and varied to be comprehensive!'' covered in one 
volume. Nor do we claim to have covered the mostimportant aspects of 
each people's experience or to have delineated ;the essence of each 
people's cultural identity, 

In this book, we have focused primarily on each people's 
relationship with white male society-the oppression which has 
characterized that relationship, and the resistance to that oppression. 
Despite this focus, readers should understand that we are fully aware 
that each people's identity is critically defined Mt only by their 
experiences with whites and with white and/or male oppression, but 
also by cuhurally distinctive factors, Our specific concern with third 
world people and women is not meant to imply that we feel textbooks 



accurately portray the experiences of the average, white workingman. 
Indeed, similar content analysis of labor history and its treatment in 
textbooks is critically needed. • 

The struggles of people for independence and/or self^etermination 
are also too varied and widespread to be fully covered in a single 
volume. Instead, we have tried to cull significant highlights from those 
efforts which history texts have traditionally relegated to the back- 
ground. The selected highlights are intended to illuminate the 
relationship between subordination and privilege, powerlessness and 
power, poverty and affluence. 

In attempting to present information that is generally omii''''! fror:, 
or distorted in, most of the recently published textbooks, we have not 
covered all of \k pervasive distortions and omissions of older texts' (in 
fact, space limitations have prevented us from dealing fully with the 
omissions and distortions of even the neweriexts). However, enough has 
been included to assist readers in evaluating their own textbooks and, 
hopefully. TO suppttmcnt their knowledge and broaden their perspec- 
tives. 



iot you Coo Do MlsMn 

We urge i£aders to consider that our purpose in challenging the 
traditional uticultural perspective on U.S. history is not to foster 
negativism about the dynamic society in which we live. On the contrary, 
we seek-for ourselves and our readens-to stimulate thought about, 
and engender respect for, the experiences, viewpoints and aspirations of 
third world people and women throughom our history~and today, 
There isimuch in this history to inspire us^all: the determination of 
people to be free, the survival of the human will against enormous odds, 
and the affirmation that human beings will ceaselessly struggle for their 
humanity and their dignity, for justice and Beration. 

A PROJECT FOR PARENTS 

First, read and. rate portions of the textbooks your children are 
using. Choose the sections of greatest interest to you, This can be done 
individually, or.C0ilcctivcly as a project with other concerned parents, 



1. Discuss your findings with your child. This can be an important 
learning experience for both of you. Urge your child to initiate 
classroom discussion by raising questions about textbook assumptions, 

2. Arrange a meeting with the classroom teacher, social studies 
chairperson and/or school principal. In the meeting, you might request; 

A, Classroom discussion and assignments on racis-n and sexism as 
manifested in textbooks and in society. 

B. Supplemental reading assignments offering oHernative view- 
points to textbook presentations. 

r, Invitations to third world people m mmm who can present 

viewpoints to a class or student assembly. 
D, Consultation by the teachers and/ or schooi administrators with 
feminists, and with tmrd world educators and parents before 
purchase of new history textbooks, 

3. Send letters to local newspapers, parent-teacher groups andJccal 
feminist and third world organizations that can organize suppon for 
your work. You can ask their assistance in exerting pressure, if neaied, 
on school authorities. (Many textbooks under consideration for 
purchase or adoption are rejected because of effectivcprotest by feminist 
and/ or third world groups. An alliance of third world and femiiHst 
organizations is most effective.) 

4. Send a letter to the publisher of the textbook, summarizingikith 
your objections regarding the book's content and your aciaons, 
Publishers are always considering revisionsor new editions, and thi&,is a 
very important method of persuasion. 

5. Inform yourself about existing state laws or about adoption of 
new state laws which mandate the use of multicultural, bias-fire 
textbooks. 

' A PROJECT FOR TEACHERS 

Evaluate your textbook. Whether or not your school allows you the 
textbook of your choice, there is little dmibt any text will provide 
endless examples of racism and sexism. Utgtrl truly bias-free, multicul- 
tural mhoob are written, available books can be utilized as tools to 
expose bias, as well as io teach history, 
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1. Select a number of particularly racist and sexist passages and 
consider how to use these to raise your students' consciousness. . 
Suggestions; 

A. You might aiscrnative reading source, W; u ..y 
third world or feminisi ai,st<)rmr which contradicts a particular ■ > 
passage. Reading assignments can be followed by class discussion. 
Insights gained can, of course, bejinked to relevant current events. 

B. Devise role-playing exercises to reveal how women and/ or third : 
world people view a particular historical event described in a ; 
textbook passage. These exercises can be fun and instructive for ■ 
students, once they are encouraged to probe for alternative ! 
perspectives. 

C. Assign students to rewrite offensive passages, so that the racism ' 
or sexism is eliminated. They can proceed, on their own, to find ^ 
other passages which they feel are biased. 

2. Invite outside speakers to address your class, or a larger group of { 
students, to present alternative viewpoints on historical and current ' 
events. ' j 

j 3. Make your voice heard when textbook purchases are beingv.j 

considered by your school. ^ 

. ' . '4 
•i 

4. Write letters to the textbook publisher. The publishers want to !| 
keep you happy because they want to sell more textbooks. 1 
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■ A bronze Goddess of Liberty stands atop the Capitol dome in 
Washington, D,C, She was cast in 1859 by enslaved African Americans 
and,.ever since, has symbolized the fundamental contradictions of the 
"worid's greatest democracy." 

The mockery continues. In 1976, during the U.S. Bicentennial 
• celebration, a distinguished foreign visitor stood in the Capitol building, 
under the slatue cast by his forbears. He was the President of Liberia, a 
nation founded by ex-slaves from the U.S., and he was the first Africin 
head: of stale to address a joint session of the U.S. Senate and House of 
Repscsentatives. The one and only Black member of the U.S. Senate was 
abottt to introduce him to the assembled guests. 

Sitting on the dais, as unaware of the symbolism of the Liberty 
Goddess overhead as they were of a live microphone accidentally 
transmitting their conversation, the Vice-President of the United States 
and ;ihc Speaker of the House of Representatives lightly traded racist 
banter.about both the Black Senator and the people of Liberia. They had 
plenty of time to talk because the entire session was delayed while a 
southern Senator concluded his filibuster against a Civil Rights Bill. 

The great historian and scholar, W,E.B. DiiBois, once remarked 
that U.S. history, in large measure, can best be understood by studying 
the status and treatment of Black people and their response to that 
treatment. While his statement has validity for all oppressed third world 
people in this country, it is especially relevant to Afro Americans. 



AN MARRASSING ENIGMA 



The Afro American experience, to an even greater degree than other 
third world groups in the U.S., represents an enigma which establishment 
hhstorians have found embarrassing to deal with. The very documents 
which proclaimed the birth of this nation explicitly accepted chattel 



slavery and very consciously condemned the Afro American population 
to generations of degradation and exploitation. 

Historians have chosen to solve this moral dilemma by omissions 
distortions and rationalizations about the nation's past. As recently as 
1965, the "dean" of U.S. historians, Samuel Eliot Morison, wrote a best- 
selling history of the U.S. in which Black people were barely mentioned 
except as happy slaves, But since U.S. national politics, morality, religion' 
culture and economy have all been inextricably linked to the Black 
experience, it follows~as DuBois claimed-that history books which do 
not honestly explore the "color-line" bear little resemblance to reality 



SLAVE LABOR 



The European presence in the Americas gave a tremendous impetus 
to the commerical enterprises of Europe. To profitably use the land and 
resources which they conquered, an abundant work'Torce had to be 
procured. The people whose land it was were unavailable for numerous 
reasons, among which were the genocidal practices of Europeans and the 
alien diseases they had introduced," European settlers and indentured 
servants were also insufficient in number, and so it was that the European 
merchants and bankers turned their eyes towards the African continent 
for the labor power they desired. 

This uncompensated labor of millions of Africans laid the base for 
the agricultural development of the South in rice, indigo and tobacco. It 
created the cotton kingdom, It provided the skills and people-power 
necessary to maintain southern society. The slave trade itself, together 
with the commodities produced by slave labor, became the decisive factor 
in the swift development of U.S. commerce and capital. And it was thus 
by the coerced "contribution" of Black people's labor, that the New 
England merchants built their initial fortunes-fortunes which were later 
used to expand and to industrialize the nation. 
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desegregation, The white working class is a protagonist in many anti- 
Black battles because it has been conditioned to the mythology of white 
supremacy which serves to divide people by race and prevents them from 
uniting around their common class interests and their common griev- 
ances. 



The challenge to (J,S, history textbooks is clear. They must report 
honestly on the status and treatment of Black people; they must include 
the Black response to, and perspective on, that treatment; and they must 
eliminate all rationalizations which serve to excuse the responsibility of 
white society, 



TEXTBOOK FLAWS 



Textbooks, too, have played their part in legitimizing theories of 
white superiority, While it is' true that newer texts do include more 
information about Black people, this is usually offered from a white 
perspective, and barely touches upon Black oppression. One result is that 
Afro Americans are presented at "problems" for white society, There is 
another textbook fault-more pronounced in the coverage of the Black 
experience than with the coverage of other third world groups-and that 
is the focus ort famous Black individuals. While this is an improvement 
over older texts which usually included only Booker T, Washington and 
George Washington Carver, it still omits the crucial 'element of the 
oppression of Black people in the U,S, James Oliver Horton effectively 
summed up these problems in the March, 1976 issue of Black Scholar: 

Although the siudy of great black leaders could foster a certain 
racial pride, ihe study of the exceptional provided little 
understanding of the experience of blacks as a people in 
America. . , . The careers of black heroes became valuable 
illustrations of social mobility in American society. , . , Such 
integrated history, however, usually amounts to no more than 
spot appearances of black heroes in the dramatic production of 
the great American epic. Serious study of the experience of black 
people in Jmrica through a conceritration on the black 
community, on the other hand, brings confrontation with the 
American myth. The black experience cannot be-fully illuminated 
without bringing a new perspective to the study of American 
history. The black experience; much like that of women, Indians 
and some other minorities, is distinctly "m-Ai)ierican." . , . If 
Ihe careers of many black leaders illustrate the American myth, 
Ihe experience of black people in America illustrates thi failure of 
the American system. 
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African, a$ well as European, culture forms an integral part of the li.S. heritage. 



, . , in IW, the Pomj>um sailed aruwul ilw While ihis text provides 10 pages discussing socio-economiL i {'jjitfrm Age in .^frr,,: rht 

tip ofAfm and on to India. . . . conditions in Europe prior to colonization of the Americas, its ^(<.o'.^ri|r^«' Cw/#wj 

treatment of Africa prior lo the slave trade consists of the quotes in Daniel ciw.and 
. . , hrnijiiieiie sailon; be^an exphm^ till' ml column one. 

coast of Afma as mh as 142il. For half a .< s^: o African H'mn. 

mnun, Poniij>itesi; mrims mked tlieir \m Textbooks reinforce racism by presenting Africa as little more than a *' ' f-'viiison, 

down the coast until in 1484 l]artholomw Diaz physical obstacle which European navigators had to "sail around." ^ ^ ^ ^^^^ 

had rmM Ike sQuthm tip of Aim TItm, in Africa is a large continent where many civilizations, political /. ta ^Dobb and WillSni 

1497. the Portuguese trading empire m institutions, cultures and religions have flourished. The diversity of i 'irown, 

launched when I'asco da Gam rounded A frica the "high" civilizations, such as Ghana, Mali and Songhay, as well as 

and sailed on to India, some of the less complex societies, should be discussed. TheWorUandAJm W. E. B. 

DuBois, pp, 98-225. 

Atihoujfh Africam came from a complex and African Americans, Puerto Ricans and Chicanos can trace all or part ^^^^^^^ ^y^^^, ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

inghly artistic culture, ii m one that English- of their own heritage to Africa, African values, history, folk tales, Hope Franklin, pp, 341, 
men could not easily understand music, and speech styles are vital to their self-identification and are 

also' important aspects of the total U.S. culture. ''"'P'" ^/™' ^o"" 

The Shaping of America, p. 3, p, 4, p, lu 



2, Africans were in the Americas prior to 1619. 



Free Africans, as well as slaves, were in the Americas before 1619. %o Slave Rewln 

They accompanied Spanish, Portuguese and other explorers, serving Aptheker, p. 163, 

The firs! %wcv were shipped to America-to in a variety of roles. They were seamen, explorers, farmers, guides '^"'^"P''"" "f 1526 revolt, 

Jamestown-in 1619, the \w before the and shipbuilders. Estevanico, who came to North America with The God-KiDss and tlie Titm. 

Mayflower arrived . . . the first of millions of Cabeza de Vaca, was the best known African explorer of that period. James Bailey, pp, 146-153 

Africans who were transported toward these A slave rebellion is recorded in 1526 in what is now South Carolina. 183-195, 

shores in the next two hundred. years. Because of that rebellion, the Spanish settlers returned to Haiti, J^JJJ'^^^'JJ"^'''^'^^^'''''*" 

leaving the Africans as the first permanent, non-indigenous settlement J«an voyages to the Amer- 
The Free and the Brave, p, 140 in what was later to become the U.S. 



mmm 



I (Contimd) 



Increasini; -r-^ 



•m suggesls that f^tm travelee-i=::;tK Awirm 
centuries bi. - Columbus, Skeletons, .cai^'ings and oisr iisfeologi- 
cal evident '.und throughout Centi;^! and South Aminca; the 
nautical skilk -nd instruments of some pcicient African OTtzations; 
and the patten of ocean currents bet»?i2tthe continents carBijine to 
indicate that Africans traveled to the Americas durkg several 
historical perids. 
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hUfoilumn of Afrim OVitea- 
im John G. Jackson, pp. 
232-264. 

Thy CQfne Before Coknhus, 
Ivan Van Scnima. 



3^Jh^^ ibt? lmde>crcatcd:cnormous profits, becaM.tlie most brutal sy stcac^'^ ^^ disr oged African civilization. 



The Triangle Truk m kt\ m ai' ihntQde 

in mi slaves, Mnd 'd:^^ h p. haul lo believe 
(ki men would vm %r hmn brothers in 

such Q mi just u .^mm. Yet ihe cml 

Afritm she tradi nmhinfu new, Sh\m is 
Qs old OS history. 

Americaii S^^M'^frypr Today» p- 62 



This textbook naively questions 'man.'s ir^humanity lo man" when ttr 
reason is ''m to make money;' At the san:e im xk booiR 
rationalizes i,::S. slavery, since Mavery ss as old as histoj^'," 



king money has historically been the root am of most 
oppression anci '.exploitation, yet textbooks neglect to analyze the 
profit motive underlying much of ourhistory. Enormous wealth was 
created for the South by African labor and, for the ^?wh, by the 
slave trade itself. Much of that weaJth was later invrted in early 
industrialization and became a major source of this natfw*^ economic 
power. 

That slavery existed in Africa, and elsewhere, does not justify the 
U.S. practice, Moreover, U,S, slavery was far more oppressive than 
any known lo other civilizations, U,S, slavery sought to totally 
dehumanize Africans by classifying them as property; denied them 
basic human rights of marriage and family; cut them off from society 
by placing them totally at the mercy of slaveholders; and developed 
an ideology of racism that strictly enforced color distinction^, lo 
justify the practice of owning people. 

While Africans were involved in selling other Africans, it was 
Europeans who directed the trade, supplied the guns and reaped the 
profits. The slave trade increased existing hostilities and warfare in 
Africa. This, coupled with the loss of millions of its people, made the 
continent more vulnerable to division by European powers in the last 
part of the 19th century, Africa today still suffers from the destructive 
effects of European colonization, 



Sld^e Trailc & Shvery, John 
Henrik Clarke and Vincent 
Harding Ws.), pp. 1-21. 
I'arliculars of U,S. slavery. 

Thi^ Afrim Slave Tmk Pre- 
{viomi Himr}\ 1450-1850. 
M\ Davidson. 
Effects of European slave 
trade on African life. 

Fwi}^ Shmjf to Frecdoni pp. 
42^9. 

neJMt the Sloveholdm 
MiiAt Eugcni D. Genovcse, 
pp, 3-21. 

Qmi IVIiite Lie: Slavery, 
Emmpiidofi and Clm^in^ 
RQCiol Altitudes, Jack 
Oratus, pp. 23-87. 
Economics of U.S. involve- 
men! in the slave trade. 

Block CargoiX A History of the 
Afrim Sim Trade. ISIS- 
iM Daniel P. Mannix. 
Chapters 7J land 12 include 
infoWalion on slave trade 
activities of Norihcrners. ' 

CQpitQiim and Slavery, Eric 
Williaiis, pp. 30-51. 
. Thorough e.mination of the 
econoniiics of slavery. 



QUOTATION 



^. Tte ^iunifiCBtite of the Revolution, 81acb» Roe toond participation in comfeat. 



Five r^-. mapil ^i'i\roes, slm^ ond U)u^h\ 
for -4'/'i''trfcfl;7;m-il^7^{'/?t/i''i(r. l^i'pm u't - r' /)/ ik 
first /)tr;">v iii U'Wi^lon, Comvfil, (ifid hunbf 
IlilL Jkn me also in (Iw k\t houk ul 
}'oril7{wiii:. . , . There wen no Qll-Negri) um 
in ik ^Mm m!Re\'okiiion. Se^ro soklicrs md 
sailors m^hi side by side with whites, Mtm 
siutes mseM Im freeina all bonorobh' dis- 

American istory for Today, p- 101 



T«e inherent contradiction posd by while colonists fighting fc' 
freedom, while niainiaining,:i^,-fct society, wis to cast an indelibic 
on the emerging mm :'he actions and swtcnicriis of ihc 
r;Htn.v people, Black and m^. ^vho raised the contraiJiction of 
niair^taming slavery while pTO:;;'ii!^ the principles of tb.Revolution, 
arc important to any diiicii^i^^ the period, 

\.,bi£:"sonie slaves ^ho foiiprw: their freedom, othas were forcd 
hack into slaver}'. Many [k)mm of Black people fled lo British 
lines to escape **patriot'' :dav.elidders, In 1780, South Carolina 
enacteia law .offering a Black; |Jc?5on as a slave to any \^'hite man 
who volunteered to serve the cause, of "independence/' while both 
South Carolina and Georgiajmade-it a practice to partly pay their 
officers' salaries by giving them Black people held in' bondage. 

Siichiactions and issues were of greater significance to Black people 
diiriapnd after the Revolution. than was the fact that 5,090 Blacks 
fougbt to establish independence::for white society. 



The M^rim Fe\ luim Her- 
bert AplUckfr. 207*228. 

Slovus WiiijUiit y^usim: V\e 
Free in ik Am- 
Sullwn South- hr Berlin, pp, 

Discusses 'hmsh and 
colodisis' ii5rc5 ; Black men 
and Ihc effect)) c?; rcvoluiion- 
ary philosonby t, i slavery. 

Re\^oliiiiofi. Benjamin 
Quarks, 

Black rob \n ik war. 
colotiisis' ytid :anj5li alti- 
tudes los^yrd. Blacks, and 
changes in Blaailjves at the 
close of ihc 



5, The Constitution was a pro-slaverj docoinent and remained so for 78 jears. 



Aamlh' (hi* dekotes [to the constiimional 
conventionj wen' mre dm ^ood polit\ciQti\, 
The\' were reolh simsmen. A smeshm does 
who! iy hesi for his He works unsetfishh 
for ikr^ood of ^W the fm^ple . . . theY nmt 
figure out ways to do the most ^ood for (he 
nws( people wiikmt hurting d]e rights of 
anybodw . , , Tk' nm who wrote our Consd^ 
limn were able to coniprotnise md solve nmnr 
big prohhiy 

American History for Today, p. 117 



The dekgotes nko wrote into the Comliliition 
another rule eomming skverw It slated thai 
20 years after the ratifteaiion 4 ^he Constilu- 
tionmo nwre slam could behmshi into the 
United Sws fm omeas. 



.'Vmcrics:: Its People ami Values, p. 192 



Twenty-five of the fifty^'fivsivKte!^ wn who wrote the Constitution 
held African people as skes. Iteck people, who constituted 17 
percent of the population, nad no^ixpresentation, To state that the 
delegates worked ''unscirishly iior tfcgood of all the people'' without 
^'hurting the rights of anybciiety'' ignores not only the, approximately 
^^680,000 people held in bondage^ul: that time, but the millions of 
African people wbo were yet to teenslaved. 

The Constitution included three pro^slavery provisions. Article I, 
Section 2, Clause 3 coiiamd: the 3/5ths campromise which 
guaranteed extra representatioTriin Congress for slaveholders. Article 
IV, Section 2, Clause 3 gave ifederal support to slaveholders in 
reclaiming their rHQaway '^property." Article IV, Section 2, Clause 3, 
did not mandale ttiat the slaMe:trade'Would end in20 years-as some 
twts assert it did. Rather, it guaranteeial least twenty more years of 
irnc trade' in African Tjeople by prohibiting m Congressional action 
,:agsinst the trade until f807. The delegates coild have no certainty in 
:r^7 that 20 years later. Congress would vote;io:edd the trade-an 
»rtion made by other tejJts, Vtile the :tratlc: was banned by 
Congress in 1808, the illicit importaittiion of Ayis^people as slaves 
continued. 



From J/ovprv to Fr^^ioK pp. 
I4hl44, 

Qm Conflitu itoverji, md tht 
Dmcil Smes Comwioti 
StaughtoU'Lynd, pp. 153- 

183. " 

Forever Dorothy Sterling., 
pp. 83-89, 
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6, Slavery m inherently cruel and inhtman. 



One inipomnt ilm W fmmkt olmi \k\m> 
is (hot ii uuv u lon^ (ml btuiul episode \n our 
Imon. Ii m o mibk mm, hamlk 
nmi\' kimh ol'sk\ts, fmi ihe nwsi oppucssed 
field hnnd U) (be lakwd ciibineHmker, w.' 
ohle 10 eum nnm ml buy tlmr jre^iont 
. There me qIso mmy dij'jheni nw-^ms, 'ffieri' 
me bruies who bedi iheif sieves, bnr diereMm 
qIso kind men like George Wushinp^n rmi 
ibeir tespmsibilities well and freed their skm, 

The Impact of Our last, p, i2l 

A kind mm midd often divide his skm 
onwn^ Im. children. In his will be would ^ivt io 
bin son ordm^lm one or nwre slaves (o^me 
dietn for lift 

The Pageant of American Hissiry, p35 



New textbooks do not describe happy, content slaves, but they tend 
to miniTTiize the barbarity of the system. Treatment of slaves varied 
from one plantation to another uepending on the temperament of the 
owner isnd/or overseer, but extreme cruelty was not uncommon and 
humane treatment was rare. But even under ithc mildest conditions, 
the master m a person wfeo kept ^th^r human beings as chattel-in 
itself an act (^^i great crutfey. 

The testimciny of many ^servers, bears witness to the degrees of 
abusi\tness-from sheer -neglect of basic living conditions to 
whippings, smainiings, and incredible forms of torturi:.. The notion 
that meters protected their property because of its value has little 
recorded foimdation. It was more common to force a sick slave to 
work than to^ call a physician, moi:e::comnion im the slave to be the 
target of the master's anger or Just than to berprotectcd. It was only 
by force that the system lof slavery could be maintained at all 



Anmim %rf/ Slave Revolts, 
pp- 53.78. 

Dclaik machinery ofconirol 
over the slave population. 

The Shopinji of Block AmicQ. 
Lerone Bennett, Jr., pp. 145- 
169. 

The Sl.ove Coinmunhy: 
Phntation life in the Ante- 
Belluni South. John W. 
blassingame, pp, 154-184. 

The Peculiar Inmtion. Ken- 
neth Slampp, pp. I4M9I. 

American Slamy As It k 
Theodore D. Weld. 



7. Rebellion and stevery vvent hand in haml 



While no single slave revolt succ&aied, records 
show tbai Negroes me ma^a unkiwi Beimm 
I66i and Ml mm ihm M)0 dmrevolts took 
place on lm:..MneQ ?fere were )5 rw/w. 

Amsriran History forTc^to; p. 3 

Why did the so seldom revolt. , Ftrsi, 

the slam knm' ihai the nmtm ^'idM the 
power — my sh^kid \&md:ik 
lessons of ih:plmmm wet Iher kd 
lemcd the tub of Mm' m wellrfteyrk^ 
thought of'reMli^. 

lit Challei^e Amcricarp. B3 



At least 250 insurrections and conspiracies vife the continental 
U.S.-'Narth as wellas- South-hi^v£ te documented. Two hown 
rebellions-"the: IB :r2Volt on the'^Amisted'^ led. by Gnqueand the 
1841 revolt aboaid: ite 'Creole^' led by Madison Washington- 
resulted' in freedom. Viiie sudi success was.difOcult if not impossible 
on land, tk varied forms of issistance to oppression were continuous 
from the:tnception of slaver?; in the Amer is^. 

Large conspijades aifij remits received theirratestipublicity, but 
smalKgroup ;aird iniJividudl :acts of reskaae me everyday 
occurrences, Tkse iraMedsiwGg doivn on the job,:sabotage, self- 
:mutilation, iijfeiiticidc;iSEiciae;i^^ arson, murder of overseers -and 
inasters, and escape, femfctes were leaders of some revolts. 
While rebellions resullfid in' tighter controls, resistance to slavery 
ended only when steitself was.abolished in 1865. 



Atnerican Negro Shve Revolts^ 

Before the Moyflom: A History 
of the Negro in America. 
Laone Bennett, Jr., pp. 97- 

m. 

Amerim Skm: The Question 
of Resistance^ John M. 
Bracey el al. 

From Slavery to Freedom, jp. 
205^213. ' 

The Peculiar Institution, pp. 86- 
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8. Whfle there were differences in Ihe institution between North and South, slavery was never a regional issue. 



Tlw svamd, anil M' /ar the most inipormi 
diffcrmc Immi the North ml Ik South m 
\km\ , . , R}' im, slimy m oHikml 
thfouiiknii fno!ii of the Wiwrn mid, h m 
rapidly dying i>f the Sortk Yi't itjhimshcd in 
d\c South ofihc United Stms of Ammi. 

Man In America, p. 299 



hi most of the Northern mtea, tk Nej^roshm 
joined their Jkedoni and mie'Of their rights of 
{'iii:ensbip. The United States j^overnntent, 
mler the Meles of Confedenition, prohibited 
\h\m in the Old Northmt. M no effort \m 
made to end skvery in the Southern states or in 
the Old Southmt, 

\mtTica: Ils People and Values, p. 371 



Slavtiry affecied everyone in Ihe U-S.-Northerner or Southerner, 
Black or while, slave or free-plunging ihem into war, and leaving a 
deep racial division which continues today. Slavery existed in all of 
the colonies. Abolition came to the northern states gradually, so that 
some northern Blacks were still enslaved until I860. More significant 
was the role of the slave trade as a vital part of northern economy 
and the profitable links between northern economic institutions 
(factories, banks, etc.) and the plantation system. 

Slaveowners and their supporters who occupied the Presidency, the 
Congress, the Supreme Court and other offices: dominated national 
policy until the time of the Civil War. Opposition to slaveholding 
interests was frequently a dangerous undertaking. The racism created 
to justify slavery based on color found its way intO' every part of the 
country. Discrimination and segregation were common in the North, 
and most Northerners believed the African American to be inferiof. 
Northern attitudes toward freedom for the slaves can be seen as 
liberal only when compared to southern attitudes. 



Ut My Pcopk Go: Tk Ston of 

ml ik (ifow'ih of ik' 
Mu)litivn Movi'ini'^u, 
Hcnricua Buckmaslcr. 
Si'c especially pp. 9-10 and 
221-255 for discussioa ol 
naiional pfo-slavefy domi- 
nance. Sec pp, 20 and 176- 
177 for discussion of repres- 
sive fugitive slave laws. 

Via Cau'lmy, bifim* 
imit of the Fugitive Slave 
Im\ mim. Stanley W. 
Campbell. 

National effect of pro-slavery 
legislation, 

The fiCfiw in Cvlviml New 
Eiii^lQfut I Win Lorcnw 
Johnston Greene. 

8WCffWPP< I5W70,245- 
247. 274. 2U3-285, ^ 

Northern slavery and involve- 
tncnl in the slave iradc: 



Edcar J. McManus. 



BlacJts initiated anti-slavery activity and were central to the abolition leadership. 



Black people, as the oppressed group, //i/7/j/e^ anti-slavery activity. 
Resistance and rebellion from the earliest times were actions aimed ai 
abolishing slavery. Petitions for freedom are recorded as early as 
I66L Petitions to the Massachusetts legislature in the I770's from 
There m q third force behind the new people held in bondage, based the argument for abolition of slavery 
n]0\meni for ininiediote abolition after I&. It on the principles of freedom and justice enunciated in the struggle 
wos Q stirring omon^ bkk Anmicm-hoth with Britain. While white people of conscience generally had 
the oppromotely }20M0 Negroes who me resources to publiciw their efforts, it was Blacks who were at the 
freeond the 2 million shm. heart of abolitionist activity and played leading roles throughout. 

The Impact of Our Past, p. 354 Abolitionists did not all share the same views. Some believed in the 



drcm Hiti^roes Pasl ond Prcsm, 
Russell L, Adams. 
Biographical sketches include 
Tubman. Truth and 
Douglass. 

To Be Free: SuidhinAmemn 
%rf/ /ft/orr. Herb(^^ 
Apthcker, pp. 41-74. 
Analyzes the roots and scope 
of militant abolitionism, 
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9. (Continued) 



Aholimhis wm vm oaiw and vmforcefitl. 
Bui they nmr \m wuk support eiilm in the 
Honh or South. Most Aimicans were in favor 
of the Comution and disliked those who were 
not. The public did not approve of abolitionists 
who urged lawbreaking in the name of a "higher 
law." 

American History for Today, p. 193 



use of "moral suasion" to eradicate slavery, while others advocated 
political activity and/ or armed resistance. But ihey were united on 
one point: their advocacy of the immediate, uncompensated 
overthrow of slavery. Many people, including Abraham Lincoln, 
were opposed to slavery but were not abolitionists. 

The first abolition society was formed in Philadelphia in 1775, The 
movement became national in the I830"s, and by 1850 was a 
dominant force in U.S. political life, hs participants were not all 
Northerners, People such as David Walker and Angelina and Sarah 
Qmk were Southerners whose hatred of slavery had been nurtured 
in the slave states, but who wrote and spoke from the North, 



African Americm 2} 

REFERENCE 



Pionm in Protest. Ixronc 
Benneil, Jr, 

Includes Samiid E, Cornish, 
John. B. Russ^vorm, Garri- 
son, and Wendell Phillip.s. 

Ut A/i' Pfpple Co, 

Dotmms of Upheaval; Sdec- 
lions From William Lloyd 
Garrim's The Liberaior, 
Truman Nelson. 

The Black Abolitionists. 
Benjamin Quarles. 



10. The life of the free African American was often only a slight improvement over the life of a slave. 



. . . laws hampering free Negroes were made 
em strider. The firsi United Stales census in 
1190 counted more than 7S(I,00(I Negroes in ihe 
total population of nearly iWOMO. Of the 
Negroes almost MM were slaves. 

The Impact of Our Past, p. 102 



This text, like some others, provides very limited information on the 
situation of free Blacks. In 1790 there were 59,000 free Blacks in the 
U,S, (By Civil War time, the number had climbed to nearly 500,000, 
half of whom lived in the South.) Life for the free Blacks was 
increasingly precarious after the Revolutionary War. They were 
refused voting rights in many states, and lost prior voting rights in 
others. Employment was generally limited to menial jobs. They had 
difficulty in obtaining an education, often being required to pay taxes 
in support of the public schools they were not allowed to attend, 
Some states prohibited free Black immigration while others required 
entering Blacks to post bonds as guarantees of good conduct, or to be 
registered, or even to have a white guardian, All southern states 
required free Blacks to carry a pass. The possibilities of being 
kidnapped and sold into slavery, or of being falsely identified as a 
runaway, were always present. The notorious Fugitive Slave Law of 
1850 increased the chances of enslavement so greatly that thousands 
of free Blacks went to Canada. 



Slam Without Masters, pp. 51- 
132. 

From Slavery to Freedom, pp. 
214-241. 

A Pictorial History of the Negro 
in Arnica. Langston 
Hughes and Millon Meltzer, 
pp, 52-83. 

North of Slavery. Leon F. Lit- 
wack, 

The repression of free Blacks 
in the ante-bellum North, 
their accomplishraents and 
struggles for justice. 

Slack Bondage in the North, pp, 



II. Blacks who participated in the take-over of the West were also oppressed by white society. 

In spite of tnany hardships and dangers, 
hundreds of pioneers completed the irip to the 
Oregon country. There they started new farms, 
new homes, and a new life. 



Textbooks frequently fail to mention that Black people took part in 
the take-over of the West, as trappers, missionaries, explorers, Pony 
Express riders, railroad laborers, cowboys and members of the II,S. 
Army, Some participated in the suppression of Native Americans. 
Other Black people who had escaped slavery and found refuge with s^roes in the Mv West. Olive 
Man In America, p. 270 Native American nations, fought alongside them against the whites, W.Buh. 
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II. (Continued) 



But while Black people were involved in the exploration of the West 
that preceded U.S. settlement (and the area was prohibited to 
slavery), discrimination against Black people persisted, In 1844, a 
provision was added to Oregon's constitution expelling Black, people 
within three years and decreeing that any Blacks who entered should 
be flogged. After the establishment of the Republic of Texas, the 
Texas Congress ordered all free Black people out of the Republic. 
The 1850 Indiana Constitution barred Black people from entering or 
settling in the state, Western states barred Blaik men from voting and 
adopted a variety of other discriminatory practices. 



1h( Ke^ro Covfboys. Philip 
Durham and Everett L. 
Jones. 

From Slmy to Fmdom, pp, 
265.270. 

Thi Bhck Frontiersmen. I 
Norman Heard. 

Tht BM West. William Katz, 

North Into Freedom. John 
Malvln, pp. 1-22. 



12. The lack of land redistribution m the (undamenta! failure of Reconstruction* 



/The frecdpeopley wow W nmlfooi homes, and 
jobs, They would need educQtiort and mning, 
But they did not ^et these things along with 
freedom. What they got m the opportunity to 
mk as free men. 

The most serious problem facing Southerners- 
white and black alike-was /?oh' to get the farms 
producing again. ... /In important part of the 
problem was to develop a new relationship 
between the races. Before the war, the slave 
system provided most of the labor needed to 
farm ifie land and harvest the crops of the 
South Now, a new solution to the labor 
problem had to be found. 

America: Its People and Values, p. 476, p. 487 



Texts do state that freedpeople needed voting rights, food, homes and 
education. However, they neglect to explain that they also needed an 
economic base upon which to build their political *'rights" and social 
"freedom/* Since it was the uncompensated labor of four million 
freedpeople and their forebears that had developed the economy of 
the South, they had a right to compensation. Without an economic 
base, independence from white control was impossible, since Black 
"labor" was totally at the mercy of white capital. 

Many proposals for land distribution were made, involving either the 
confiscation of the rebels' plantations or the division of publicly held 
southern lands to freedpeople, At the time these proposals were made 
and in the years that followed, the federal government gave millions 
of acres to homesteaders and to railroad tycoons, although neither 
group could justify their acquisition as compensation for past labor. 



A documtory History of the 
Ne^ro People in iht United 
States, Vol II Herbert Ap- 
thcker (cd,), pp, 633-636, 
652^54, 

'Black Struggle For Land Dur- 
ing Rcconstructionr Milfrcd 
C, Fierce, in Bkk Scholcr, 
Fcbniary, 1974, 

Bkk R(construction in Amri- 
cd, iSmm. W.LB, Du- 



ne Betrayol of the Ne&ro. 
Rayford W. Logan, pp, 125- 
146. 

The Era of Reconstruction. 
Kenneth M, Stanipp, pp. 
122-I3L I86-2IJ. 



13. When freedpeople had land, they displayed incentive and skill, establishing productive lives. 

.three and a half million blacks became free Vhc portrayal of freedpeople as "helpless; child-like, rootless 

men. Many southerners did not know how to wanderers needing leadership and benevolence is a distortion, As 

live without slaves. Many former slaves did not after any major war, there was much destruction and confusion-plus 

know how to live without their former masters, the additional factor of liberation for four million people. 
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13. (Continued) 



The law had made ihetn free tut had left them 
helpless. 

Most slaves could neither read nor write. . . . 
Some slaves thought that freedom meant they 
'.mid no longer have to work. Others abruptly 
left the plantation to crowd southern cities. . . . 
After a period of homeless and jobless wander- 
ing, most had to settle for work as farm 
laborers. 

The Pageant of American History, pp, 281-282 



To improve their status they would need 
education, prosperity, and able leadership. Yet 
almost no ex-slave in lS6i had even the skills, 
tools, or land needed just to support himself 

The Impact of Our Past, p. 397 



Only about a million acres of confiscated land was distributed to 
freedpeople, but most of this was later taken from them. There are 
numerous examples of their sue essful farming and of their 
organization of civil governments that provided necessary services. 
These examples illustrate the potential of land distribution that could 
have revolutionized the South. 

In 1863, the plantations of Jefferson Davis and his brother were 
divided and seventy freedpeople were given 30 acres each,, while a 
Black regiment protected them from Confederates, This "Davis 
Bend" program was so successful that by 1865 another 5,000 acres 
were given to 1,800 Blacks organized into 18! companies. The 
government supplied equipment and supplies which were repaid when 
crops were sold. The people opened stores, established a school, set 
up a government, and provided free medical services to all who could 
not afford a doctor. In 1865, they cleared $160,000 after paying 
expenses. 

A visitor to Hampton, Virginia, another such development, wrote: "1 
found it a thrifty village, occupied chiefly by freedmen [with] sash- 
factory and blacksmith's shop, shoemakers' shops and stores. ... I 
found no idleness anywhere. ... On one estate of six hundred acres 
there was a thriving community of 800 freedmen," 

These and other successful ventures were destroyed when ribel 
Confederates received pardons from President Johnson and were 
allowed to regain "their" land. General Saxton, commanding the 
Department of the South, pleaded in vain for Congress to buy such 
land and let the freedpeople remain. He wrote that on the islands off 
the coasts of Georgia and South Carolina, "the freedmen have 
established civil governments with constitutions and laws, with all the 
different departments for schools, churches, building roads, and other 
improvements." On one of these islands, freedpeople used arms to 
resist the return of pardoned rebels. 



Eyemims: The Negro in Amri- 
can Mors. William Uten 
Katz. 

See pp, 245-246 for reference 
to James Island and General 
Saxton, and pp. 258-259 fot 
Hampton, Virginia. 

Uiimppii Conjtkt 4 Chan^i. 
James Loewen and Charles 
Sallis (eds.). 

See pp. 136-137 for discus- 
sion of Davis Bend. 



14. Shwecropping resulted in the economic r^ensl^venlent ol 3l«k people. 



Theproblerrt of operating the farms in the South Sharecropping only solved the "problem of opetatidg the farms" for 

was solved by the sharecropping system. ... the benefit of while landowners and bankers. The freedpeople and 

The man who did the handwork was called the poor whites who became sharecroppers became totally dependent, 

sharecropper. Since the owner provided the Sharecropping was an effective re-imposition of white control over 



Freedom Bomi 
Slack Reconstruction. 
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14. (Continued) 



Imd, //le wrk onirnQk the seeds, Qnd the wok 
he received the kr^er shore of the crop^ 

America: Its People and Values, p. 487 



the labor of Black people and of white profit from their labor. It 
marked the failure of Reconstruction-well before the withdrawal of 
federal troops in 1877 and the establishment of Jim Crow policies, 



/;i some coses, bkks and ^hite northerners did 
not run the stote governments mil Some men 
wok bribes. Others stole public money. In some 
elections, blacks were allowed w vote more 
than one time. Each time they used a different 
name. On the whole, however, blacks who had 
never before had a part in government did well 
Schools were buili and attempts were made to 
have blacks own land The important thing was 
that blacks now had a voice in their government, 

History of the American People, pp. 255-256 



While newer texts do present more information on the positive 
activities of the Reconstruction period, the negative myths of 
corruption and incompetence are emphasized too frequently, The 
Reconstruction governments were generally less corrupt than were 
later all-white Democratic governments or northern governments of 
that time. 

Tax reform, penai reform, voting rights without regard to race or 
property, free.pubjic education, reapportionment of legislatures and 
greater rights [or women were some of the advances made, These 
reforms benefitted poor whites as well as Black people. 



Black officeholders included both ex-slaves and 
educated men who had never been enslaved 



While it is true that most of the freedpeopie could not read or write, 
neither could many white Southerners, or many immigrants who 
voted in the North. Most of lhe Black office holders^x^slaves or 
not-were educated. They included artisans, ministers and business- 
The Impact of Our Past, p. 400 men. Half of the Black men elected to the U.S. Congress during that 

period were college educated. 



^iml of the Nem 



The Erm of Rmnstmciion, 



15. The Reconstruction governments were more progressive and democratic than iater southern governiDenIs* 



Bkk Fow USA: The Humn 
Side of Reconsiruction. 
Umc Bennett, Jr. 
Sec especially chapters 6 &?. 

Freedom Bouni 

Bkk Reconstruction, 

Reconmdon After the CM 
W(\f, John Hope Franklin, 
Sec especially pp. ISIAH 
194.21?. 



16. Post-reconstruction brought a rigidly segregated society, mWi full federal support 



In the Ism and im ...the [Supreme] 
Court ruled in a number of decisions that state 
segregation laws did not violate the Fourteenth 
Amendment, The Supreme Court, however, did 
set one requirement. If a state law required 
segregation in schools or on railroads, the 
facilities provided for whites and blacks must be 



America: Its People and Values, pp. 490-491 



This textbook does not challengeihe "alleged equality of facilities set 
aside for Blacks. While some texts do give scattered statistics on the 
blatant hypocrisy involved in the "separate-but-equaF' doctrine, none 
reveals the human and social toll caused by inferior education, health 
care, housing, etc, The continuous struggle against racism and 
segregation by Black people and some whites for decades prior to the 
'Civil Rights' movement should be discussed. 

After Reconstruction, the South passed a rash of Jim Crow laws in 
the space of a few years. In 1883 the Supreme Court declared the 
anti-segregation Civil Rights Act of 1875 unconstitutional. The 1896 
Supreme Court decision, Plessy v. Ferguson, gave more specific 



Civil Rights: The Challenge of 
the Fourieenih Amendment. 
Peter Goldman. 

BlQck holiSt: History, Docu- 
ments ani Analysis, 1619 to 
the Freserit, Joanne Grant, 

The Thin Oisguise: Turning 
Po^]t in Negro History, 
flesiy V ferguson^-A Docu- 
mtary PresenlQiion (Mi- 
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federal sanction to segregation. The "separate-but-equal" dpctrine, 
established as national' policy, continued until the 1954 Supreme 
Court decision proclaimed separate education to be unequal, 

The complicity of various government agencies and officiak.always a 
factor in the maintenance of segregation, continues to postpone the 
death of Jim Crow. Segregation as a legal force has ended, but it 
persists "de facto"-in fact. , 



Vie Bkk Amim. Btnjamin 
Quarles, pp. 364-489, 

Crusade For Justice: The Auio- 
biogtaphy of Ida B. Wtk 
Ida B. Wells, 

The Stm^e Career of Jim 
Croiv. C Van Woodward, 



17. The racism of organized labor has harined Black people and disrupted the potential for working-class unity. 



The AEiof I got its start in m6 . . . The 
Amrican Fedemion of Labor ;s a combined 
or^ization, or federation, o/ ciaft unions, A 
cr((^ union is made up of mkmm a single 
crafi^ortrQde, Carpenters, for example, hm a 
mftmion. So do plumbers, electricim, and so 
on. Brpenters in a cortmmity belong to a local 
union; The* local carpenters' union, in turn, 
belongs to a national union of carpenters. The 
same is true of plumbers, electricians, and other 
craft Mhrs — From the earliest days of the 
organization, the IF. of L membership m 
made up almost entirely of skilled workers. 

America: Its People and Values, pp. 649-650 



Most textbooks present the development of trade unionisni without 
analyzing the impact of tk unions' racial policies, in 1866 the 
National Labor Union decilid lo organize Black workers, but in 
1869 developed a policy of sparate Black uaions. Isaac Myers, a 
Black labor leaiier, iten organized the National Colored Labor 
Union which adopted a statement saying:. ", . . we make no 
discrimination .as to nationality, sex or color. Any labor movement 
based on such idiscriraination .... will be suicidal, for it arrays 
against the classes repiEsented by it all otherJaboring classes which 
ought to be rather allied ini the closest uiron and avoid these 
dissensions and, divisions which in the past ha^e given wealth the 
advantage over labor." The statement then. sailed on the white 
worker, , , so long ilMaught and advised that his true interest is 
gained by hatred and abuse of the laborers of African descent, as well 
as the Chinaman . . . having one and the same interest . , . to join 
us in our movement and thus aid in the protection and conservation 
of their and our interests." 

Because of exclusionary union practices, strikebreaking was often the 
only means of employment open to Black people, although Black 
workers sometimes refused to be used in such a role. There were 
instances of Black-white unity, notably the successful' strike of 10,000 
longshoremen in New Orleans at the turn of the century, But the 
practice of white unions, particularly the craft unions, was one of 
exclusion and racism. The racist policies and practices of those 
developmental years are reflected today in the leadership and 
practices of many unions, such as those mentioned by the textbook; 
plumbers, carpenters and; electricians. 



k Mmtrwisij History of the 
%o People in iht United 
States. 

Includes ruiany docmticnts . 
rclatins lo labor. Sec espe- 
cially pp.. 632-633 for full 
siaicmcni of. ihe National 
Colored Labor Union, 

"The Racial Practices of Orga- 
nized Uhot~Thc Age of 
Gompers and After," Herbert 
Hill, kEinploymt,RQCe& 
Poverty. 

The Betrayal of the %ro, pp. 
147-162, 
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18. Wilson's ^progressive' policies were meant 'tor whites only.'' 



Woodrow Wilson had gained miioml promi^ 
nence qs q foe ofprmk^^ Qnd QS q person with 
exmrdimry powm of leadership, ... /I 
southerner who hQd llnd most of his life in the 
Norih . , . scholar who knew the post qs well 
as the present, Wilson \m able to see public 
questions in perspective. As hefmed the son and 
grandson of clergymen, he approached public 
questions with high ideolm, Wilsons inaugura- 
tion, like thai of Jefferson or of Jackson, 
represented a peaceful revolution on behalf of 
the common people. 

A Free:: People, p, 1.25 



The frequent failure of textbooks to present; the racist views and 
actions of Woodrow Wilson is symptomatic of their^ general 
disinclination to present the racist views and^actions of this nation's 
leaders and presidems. 

"Wilson was a Southerner, as were half of his Cabinet and a high 
proportion of Washington functionaries. He told an African 
American delegation which was protesting his policies, '^Segregation 
is not humiliating, but a benefit, and ought to be^so regarded by you 
gentlemen." Both as President and historian, Wilson manifested white 
supremacist views. His writings on southern history and his firm 
support for the blatantly racist film *'Birth of a Nation," of which he 
said, "it's like writing history with lightning ... and is all so terribly 
true,'' raise serious questions about this textbook's claim that he 
Inew the past," and about what perspective he used to view 
questions aboat race, 

Under the Wilson administration, the Post Office, the Treasury, the. 
Bureau of Printing and Engraving, the Interior Department, the 
Senate and the .Library of Congress segregated their facilities, 
restaurants or offices. Many Black employees of the federal 
government in the South were downgraded or fired. 



R^tuam kfomm: Rocim 
and Soml Reform A/ov^ 
mms in ik United Smes, 
Robert L. Alb. 

The White Say/aie: RqciqI Fm- 
mies in the Postbellm 
South Izmm I Fried- 
man, pp. 150-I7I 

My AmericQn Views on Negro 
Stomy. Matthew Mellon, 
Discusses views of Franklin, 
Washington, Jefferson and 
Madison, . 

Lincoln ond the Negro. Benja- 
min Quarles, 

Fathers and Children, Michccl 
Paul Rogin, 

Discusses Jackson's views, 



19. Discrimination faced by European immigrants was different from the racism faced by Blacks. 

When textbooks compare the immigrant experience to the Black 
experience, the implication is that Blacks can "make if too, if Ihe.V 
only would work hard enough. The effect of color is ignored. 

Many European ethnics faced intense prejudice: for varying periods in 
the U.S., but were eventually accepted at most levels of society. 
Ethnic prejudice never reached the siacial, cultural and institutional 
scale practiced against Black people. ;Racist attitudes were quickly 
assimilated by white ethnics upon llieir arrival in .this country. No 
matter how poorly they were paid, it, was still possible for them to 
look down upon Black and other third world peoples. This racism 
was useftil to employers as a tool to keep labor divided and ^vages 
low, Linking the immigrant experience to the Black experience 
encourages students to blame the latter for not achieving as much as 
the former. It encourages ''blaming the victim.'' 



Like other poor imigrants from Europe . . , 
many poor blacks had a hard time finding jobs 
and decent housing, siQjing healthy and out of 
trouble with the law, In 1919 concerned blacks 
founded the Mional Urban League to help 
such f^egro newcomers with the problems of city 
king that they faced in common with other 
Americans, 

The Impact of Our Past, p. 413 



fypori of the NaiionQl Advisory 
Commission on Civil Dis' 
orders, Iff, IW. 
A flawed but concise discus- 
sion of the differences be- 
tween the Black and the 
immigrant experiences, 



the Victim. William 
Ryan. 

A provocative study of the 
mythology that results from 
the syndrome of blaming the 
victim, 
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;2Q. Institutional racism, nol mtrely individual prejudice, causes and perpetuates racial inequality, 



■ Separate schools were generally the rule in both 
the hrth and the South. In the Horth blacks 
and whites were separated mainly because of 
segregated neighborhoods. Children from black 
neighborhoods went to schools which were 
nearly all black in student population. Children 
from white neighborhoods went to schools in 
which nearly all were white. In the South, 
regardless of neighborhood, blacks, by law, had 
to go to all-black schools. 

Be Pageant of American History, p, 459 



Low-income families have little choice in where 
they can live. Racial prejudice has kept minority 
groups out of the better neighborhoods and 
forced them into run-down sections of the cities. 



Textbooks do report segregation in housing and schooling, but they 
rarely delve into the interconnected racist practices of all institutions, 
The entire gamut of institutions-business, unions, educatio'n, health, 
church, government, media-are controlled by whites^and function 
in ways which subordinate third world people. The prejudice of 
individual whites-while destructive-plays a secondary role. 

It is circuitous to state that segregated schools resulted from 
segregated neighborhoods, without discussing the practices and 
policies of real estate agencies, banl(s and zoning boards in the 
maintenance of segregated housing. Even when the causes of 
segregated housing are analyzed, northern school segregation must 
also be related to educational--practices such as site selection and the 
setting of district boundaries, mechanisms through which northern 
communities establish and perpetuate segregated schools. 

Textbooks mislead students to believe that racism can be destroyed 
merely by changing individual attitudes, rather than explaining the 
need to change institutional policies and practices, 



Black Fom The Miics of 
Uberaiion in Amerki, 
Stokely Carraichael and 
Charles V, Hamillon, 

Fm Sheets on Insiiluliona! 
Radm. 

InsiiiutiomI Radm in Arnica, 
Louis L. Knowles and Ken- 
neth Prewiit, 



Man In America, p. 624 



21. The myth of "progress" obscures the existing reality of the majority of Black people. 



Black Americans thus entered the I900's 
handicapped by problems they had not antici- 
pated during the first hopeful years of freedom. 
Yet despite those handicaps they made impres- 
sive advances, . . , Negroes won increasing 
success in every field of activity-science, 
medicine, the professions, business, music and 
art, enteriainnmt and sports. By the end of 
World War II they had made marked-o/z/iw/g/; 
still drastically /;>«i/erf- progress toward fuller 
political, legal, and social rights. During the 
postwar years the movement to end discrimina- 
tion in government, business, education and 
sports began to accelerate. President Truman 
took steps to insure equal opportunities /o/- 
hlacH Americans, and a number of barriers 



Progress has been achieved in ending Jim Crow practices and 
enacting civil rights laws. But the textbook images of "marked 
progress;";impressive advances," or "insured equal opportunity" do 
not reflect reality for the majority of Blacic people. 

While average income for Blacks has increased as a result of general 
economic growth and inflation, the gap between the median white 
and median Black income widened from $1,576 in 1950 to S2,846 in 
1959, and to $5,548 in 1974. Black unemployment.has consistently 
been twice as high as white, Black business receipts are 0,3 peicent of 
all business receipts. Blacks are still less than 3 percent of all 
professionals. Black officeholders represent less than 1 percent of the 
total of elected officials, in spite of new laws, the national scope of 
segregation in schools and housing has not changed significantly. 



"Black Prosperily Image Found 
lo Be Superficial," in iVew 
York Times, May 31, 1976. 

■ "Blacks Have Made Poliiical 
Gains Bur Signs of Frustra- 
tion are Widespread," in iVw 
M Times, June 1, 1976. 

"Are 'Most Blacks In the Middle 
Class?" Herringlon J, Bryce, 
in Bllick Scl\okr, February, 
1975, 

Fact Sims on kiiwiional 
Racism. ' 
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21. (Continued) 



ba^an to bmk dom. . . . Under President 
Eisenhower pfogrm in ml riglm continued, 
(emphasis added) 

Rise of the American Nation, pp, 823^824 



And economic, political and social power remain firmly entrenched 
within white institutions. The oppressed condition of the masses of 
Black people, and the precarious economic and social status of 
others, defines a reality for Black people as a whole that is not 
reflected in textbooks. 



Perhapa the srcatest sutms of the civil rights 
mmient m the odmement of greater 
political rights for block citims. \ . , In l^li 
more ihdn IW black AmicQns me elected 
to gomment offices in the United StQtes, 
including semteen elected to Congress. The 
nwnhef of bkk office holders doubled betmn 

mundim: ^ 



America: Its People and Values, pp. 790^791 
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1, African, iis well iis i;iirij|iciin, eiilltire forms an inleural pari of Ihe U.S, hcrilajje. 












2. Africans were in ihc Americas iirior lo 












X ilie ^orlli Aniericnn slave trade created enormous profiis. became the most brutal system of slavery known, and disrupted 
African civili/ation. 












4. Ihe sfumficance of the Revolution, to Blacks, (joes beyond participation in combat. 












The Conslilulion Has a pro-sluvery document and remained so for 78 years. 












5» Slavery was inherently cruel and inhuman. 












7. Rebellion and slavciy went hand in hand. 












8. mw (here were differences ni the institution between North and South, slavery was never a regional issue. 












I Blacks iniliuted anti'sbvery acliviiy and were central U) the abolition leadership, 












lu. Ihe Hie of the free African American was often only a slight improvement over the life of a slave. 
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12, The lack of land redistribution waii the fundamental failure of Reconstruction. 












13. When freedpeople bd land, they displayed incentive and skill, establishinj productive Iiv5. 












14. Sharecroppini; resulted in the economic re-enslavement of Black people. 






15. Ihe Reconstruction governments were more proRressive and democratic than later southern governments. 












1ft. Post-reconstruction brought a rijjidly segregated society, with full Kederal support. 












17. The racism of orjani/cd labor has harmed Black people and disrupted the potential for working-class unity. 












IH, Wilsons "progressive" policies were meant 'for whiles only." 
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19. DL^crimination faced by European immigrant!; yv^s differenl from the racism laced by Blacks. 












20. Institutional racism, not merely individual prejudice, causes and perpetuates racial inequality. 












II. The myth of ''progress'' obscures the existing reality of the majority of Black people. 
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Who are Asian Americans? There is an ongoing discussion among 
Asian Americans aboit exactly w//o & described by that classification. 
The broadest definition includes the peoples of all "Asian" countries, 
including China, Japan, the Philippines, Korea, Indonesia, Malaysia, 
the Pacific Islands, Cambodia, Laos, Vietnam, Thailand, Burma, 
Pakistan,.India, etc,, who live in the U.S. While recognizing the cultural 
diversify of each of these peoples, the term "Asian American" has come 
to symbolize a sense of common Asian heritage, pride in Asian cultures 
and a recognition of similar historical experiences and present-day 
problems in the U.S. The Asian Americans whose historical experiences 
will be discussed in this book are people of Chinese, Japanese and 
Filipino* descenl~as they are the three largest Asian American 
population groups in the U.S. and have the longest history in this 
country. 

The 1970 census recorded 591,000 people of Japanese descent; 
435,000 of Chinese descent; 343,000 of Filipino descent; 100,000 of 
Hawaiian descent; 76,000 of Indian descent; 70,000 of Korean descent; 
9,000 of Pakistani descent and 506,000 "other" Asians, Over 100,000 
Vietnamese were added to the Asian American population after the U.S. 
defeat in Vietnam. 

TERMINOLOGY 

Textbooks often refer to Asian Americans as "Orientals" or 
"Asiatics." Many Asian Americans consider the term "Oriental" a 
pejorative word that evokes images of the "exotic Orient"-a "land of 
spices, silk and jade.'' "Oriental" as well as "Asiatic" also evokes the 
image of "un-American" foreigners. Neither term takes into account that 
Asian Americans are both U.S. citizens and people of Asian descent- 
and arc aware of these two aspects of their heritage, 

Examination of Asian American history sheds interesting light 

• While most itxts use "Filipino" wc will use "Pilipino" because there is no phoneiic "ph" or 'T sound indigenous to the Philipine 
language, and also becwsc many Pilipino groups prefer this term. 



Upon the preseiH functioning of racism in the U.S. In 1848, when the 
first Chinese arrived, white society had subjugated large numbers of 
third worJQ peoplej tlirough force, Native Americans were decimated by 
disease, genocide and warfare and were already well on the way to total 
segregation on reservations. African Americans were enslaved and kept 
in bondage by law and by force, Chicanos were subjugated by armed 
force after the military defeat of their country. But such methods were 
neither practical nor desirable in the new situation posed by Chinese 
immigrants. Therefore, white society's previous models of total racial 
oppression began to change. 

NEW MODEL FOR RACISM 

The Chinese were recruited by U,S, business interests that wanted 
a large, mobile and low-paid labor force to develop the newly conquered 
western regions, The Chinese therefore became a model for the later 
treatment of oiher "free" third world peoples-a mobile yet controlled 
group as part of a racial-labor caste system. Instead of the total 
repression heretofore practiced, the new mode was: to encourage the 
arrival of work forces when business needed them, but to pay them less 
than whites; to discourage their arrival when business did not need extra 
labor; and to prevent interracial working-class unity, by encouraging 
friction among groups of third world workers and divisions between 
them and white workers, in order to keep down wages paid to all labor. 

Thus, Asian Americans served as the test group to develop and 
refine the system of institutional racial oppression operating through 
business, Jabor unions, education, employment practices, etc-the 
system that -continues to exploit third world people in the U,S. today. 

Asian immigration evolved into a cyclical pattern of recruitment, 
exploitation and exclusion-at least in terms of Chinese, Japanese and 
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Pilipino immigration, First, Chiiibe laborers were recruited as a source 
of low-paid, exploitiible labor, When thert; was a temporary business 
recession, the Chinese were scapegoated, subjected to racism and" 
violence, and ultimately e,\cluded, However, when the desire of 
employers for a source of cheap labor arose again, large-sciilc 
recruitment of Japanese laborers resulted 'and the entire pattern was 
repeated. Exclusion of Japanese as a source of low-paid labor led to 
recruitment of Pilipino laborers, The cycle continued until ihey, too, 
were restricted from immigrating, All three groups were victimized by 
exclusionary racist legislations-Asians being the first to be excluded 
from this country, And all three groups were characterized by 
predominantly male immigration and a high sex imbalance caused by 
that exclusion. 

Textbooks, for the most part, omit this history of Asian 
Americans-their role as workers in a wide variety of occupations: the 
institutionalized oppres.sion, economic, exploitation and anti-A,sian 
violence they faced; their long history of resistance and struggle; and t|ie 
present-day problems that confront them, 

FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC POUCIES TIED 

Textbooks often lead one to believe that the U.S, established the 
Open Door Policy in order to protect the sovereignty of China, Omitted 
is discussion of the profits and privileges received by the U,S, as the 
West divided' China into spheres of influence. The U,S, is said to have 
"opened the doors of Japan in 1853," but students often do not 
understand that it was done under the intimidation of Commodore 
Perry's gunboats. Textbooks tell us that the U,S. helped 'liberate" the 
Philippines from Spanish rule, but often fail to mention or fully describe 
the Pilipinos" strong tight against U,S. control. These ethnocentric 
portrayals not only evade the imperialistic" nature of U.S, Asian policy, 
but also omit the effects of those policies on Asians in the U,S, 

The treatment of Asians in the U.S, has often reflected the state of 
relations between the U.S. and the Asian countries of origin, The 
internment of tens of thousands of Jupanese in the U,S. during WW II is 
the most obvious example of this connection. The earlier action of 
Theodore Rocsevelt in response to Japan's protests against the 
.segregation- of .lapancsc students in .San l-rancisco, and the fact that 
anti-Japanese legislation never actually referred to the Japanese by 



name, reflected the U.S, respect for the power of Japan, On the other 
hand, the failure to respond to China's protests about anti-Chinese 
activity and the adoption of anti-Chine.se legislation that specifically 
named the Chinese, reflected the U,.S. disdain of China as a weak 
nation. The 1943 Magnuson Act providing a minimum immigration 
quota for Chinese resulted from China's position as a war-time ally. The 
systematic repression of Chinese American political activists in the late 
1940's and the I950's resulted from the anti-communist fervor of the 
cold-war period, the 1949 victory of communism in China and China's 
position during the Korean War, Since the Philippines was a U,S, 
colony, Pilipinos were classified neither as aliens nor as citizens of the 
U,S„ but as "nationals." Thus, for a period of time after other Asians 
were excluded, Pilipinos were accorded unlimited rights of immigration 
to the U,.S, 

IMAGES OF ASIAN AMERICANS 

Asians have been portrayed in the dominant LI,S. culture as 
treacherous, evil and lacking in respect for their own lives. Images of 
"banzai attacks," "hara-kiri" and "yellow hordes" created the perception 
that Asians consider life cheap. This had the effect of legitimizing the 
decision to drop atomic bombs on Japanese cities and to napalm and 
defoliate Vietnam, 

Textbooks perpetuate two interrelated stereotypes, of Asian 
American,^ Ailan workers'are repeatedly described as "willing" to work 
for low wages, evoking an image of "coolie" laborers who are faceless 
beasts of burden. This stereotype ignores the oppression which forced 
Asian laborers to take any available work in order to survive. Related to 
this distortion is the stereotype of Asians as "docile," "complacent" or 
"subservient," This stereotype "explains" their supposed willingness to 
be exploited. Both stereotypes are reinforced because textbooks do not 
present the persistent labor struggles and legal battles carried on by 
Asian Americans, 
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Chinese Americans 



QUOTATION COMMENT REFERENCE 

1. Multiple reasons caused the Chinese to come to the U.S. 

While admmus nineteenth-century Amri- Natural disasters, fami;:^ and corruption plagued China, Social, Cmm ml O^im^Tk 
cans sou^hl their fortunes w China, thousands economic and political life was disrupted because of colonizatiofbv Mo; Immim Hw 
of Chinese crossed the Pacific in the opposite Western powers, Peasants were taxed exorbitantly J'or the importa- 
direciionforihesamreoson.Aifirstlhe}'cme lion of opium forced upon them by the Britis'h, Industrial and m Amim,s^A itimu^ 
to look for goldm California in 1849. agricultural interests in the U.S. wanted cheap labor to exploit lnonrnm qihI Mo- 

western resources. Representatives actively recruited Chinese by 
The Impact of Our Past, p, 547 telling them of supposed opportunities in the U.S.. describing i 

"Mountain of Gold," Because of poverty and starvation in China, the '^"'''"^'f Emigraii""." 

effort vas successful, Niost who came were men. intending to return ' ■'!" 

to China, Families remained behind, , 

As early as 1852. Chinese women started arriving in the U,S, They ^'"^.^ J"'^''^" 
were kidnapped, or bought, and sold here as prostitutes, They were 

kept as prisoners and. if they attempted escape, their "owners" bribed Mms in ik ii?,v/. sianiurd 
San Francisco police and courts to return them, 'y™". pp- 



2. Anti-Chinese bias exi^'-d in the U.S. prior to the lime Chinese arrived. 



For some ms, Chinese laborers had been i < ■ . i- 

wekome additions to the labor supply, : ..in „f c/ihw ami /«<& Harnid 

IS?i when the depression hii the country , , , Isaacs, 

workm feared that the Chinese mid take Negative images of Chinese people had been shaped by U.S, traders, am i,.r,v«. S.mford 

their jobs 01 lo^-mges. Fear and insecurity me missionaries and diplomats, who often described them as immoral. ivian ^ 

inmsified because the -Jinese, for reasons not dishonest, superstitious and intellectually inferior. Such accounts Anaiv/cs Chinese experience 

always of their om choosing, lived entirely to were widely circulated through the press and literature. After 1840. 

thetnselm. and did not learn American ways of this older Sinophobia was supplemented bv sensational newspaper 

coverage of events in China, such as the Tai Ping Rebellion and 

„. , Arrow Wars, mcluding accounts of "massacres" of Christians and a/mw iim\ ^\m\ 

Rise of the American Nation, p. 500 traders, Mib,' 
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3. The Chinese experien»<i both suffering and exploitation in building the railroad. 



COMMENT 



REFERENCE 



Thu Ceiiiral Pacific, plagued by a labor i^hortagc, initially hired 5!) 
Chinese as an cxpcf'Ticnt {it was thought the Chinese vvere too 
^mall" lor such labor). Ultimately, over 12.000 Chinese laborers were 
hired. They worked from sunrise to sundown, six days a week for S26 
a month. They built the railroad over incredibly difficult terrain and 
were foiced to work through the West's worst recorded blizzard. It 
Rise of the American Nation, p. 500 has been estimated that at least 1,200 Chinese died during the 

construction of the railroad, The railroad owners received free land, 
plus 516,000 to UUM from the government for every mile 
constructed. ■ 



They me the tdhone of the conmciion 
gan^s that buih ihe mm mion ofihe first 
immmtmml mlnml 



Oml'm: llkim oj ik Chime 
in .-l/iKTO, II. M. I.ai and 
Philip Oioy. pp. 55^60. 

Chiimi' Wurkiiiji ^'u/'A' ifi 
Anicricu. Wei Min She 
Labor Coniiniilcc. 



4. Chinese worked at many occupations and were instrumenUl in developing some industrib. 



For ii im Chim^ mkers \me in greot 
dmmi They helped huM ihe msmimml 
rdihdds. They ulso worked homehold 
servonts or qs mers Qnd hunderers. 

America: Its People and Values, p. 551 



Most texts, if they mention Chinese laborers at all discuss their work 
in the railroads and service industries. With the completion of the 
railroad, Chinese began to enter other areas of employment: garment 
and footwear manufacturing, -fishing, canneries, cigarmaking. land 
reclamation, agricultural work, and construction, as well as domestic 
and service industries. 

Chinese were instrumental in the development of many of these 
industries, They were the mainstay of the early woolen and cigar 
industries of the West. Thousands of acres of wasteland were turned 
into rich, productive agricultural fields by Chinese, and they 
constituted over half of the farm labor in California in the 1880's. 



A Him}' of ihe Omeaa in 
Colifmiu. H.M. Lai and 
Philip Choy, pp, 30^64. 

Ouiltm: //w/orj' ofihe Chinese 
in Aimm, pp. 47-88. 

Both books offer ancxccllenl 
descrtplion of ihe many 
occupational areas Chinese 
were involved in. 

Asians in the WesL pp. 57-80. 



5. Racism systematically excluded Chinese from entering into, or remaining in, some fields of work. 



Few hud the money to buy afm, and so mny 
Chinese became mks md kmdrymen. Ameri- 
m pioneers often ihou^iht such jobs unnmk 
hut Chinese men did not think it m only 
women s mrk to feed people or do kmdry 

The Impact of Our Past, p. 51? 
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This qiiot?^ is misleading. Since most Chinese were saving money to 
return to China, few wanted to buy farm;;. Moreover, this text-like 
many' -omits the systematic exclusion of Chinese laborers froip 
urban industries and agriculture. 

Exclusion was brought about through boycotts, "anti^coolie clubs.' 
and 'physical violence. The success of thiS'policy became evident with 
the near disappearance of Chincse-by 1910-from any occupation 
that was competitive with whites. Chinese W'ere forced into service 
jobs looked down upon by white workers, 

The cigar industry provides an example. Chinese first appeared in 
that industry in the I850's and by 1866 owned half the cigar 



'Anii'Oricnlal Agitation and the 
Rise of Working Class Ra- 
cism," Herbert Hill, IwSode- 
nv'January 1973. 

'"io 'Sm ihe Devil: lot II 
Jacobs, Landau and Pell, pp, 
66-166. 

Chiime Ainemm, pp. 58^85. 

The JtnlispemMe Emm- 
iuhor imt ihe Anii:Clmie 
Movenwu im Cdliforim, 
' Alexander Sa.Mon, pp. .1-19. 
Description ofihc labor force 
in California. 
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5. (Canlinued) 



production in San Francisco, By 1870, they comprised 90 percent of 
the labor force. In 1874, white cigar makers adopted a made-by- 
white-labor cigar label, Under the "leadership'" of Adolph Strasser 
and Samuel Compers, the Cigar Makers International Union, in 
1884, organized a boycott of brands produced by Chinese labor, and 
by the late liiiiO's Chinese had been driven out of the industry. 



6. Chinee workers organized to resist exploitation. 



Many books state that Chinese were "willing" to work for low wages. Chime ?mpk in 

Thousands of miles from home, impoverished, facing racism and ■^'''w. 
fifcflwf \hej me willing lo mk for lower violence. Chinese had to work to survive, Employers exploited their 
n'flj?«, (here was fear that they wculd take jobs predicament and paid them less. To state that Chinese were "willing" 
away from Americam. is to blame the victims, This same textbook then contradicts itself. 

and states that Chinese were "forced" to take low-paying jobs because 
The Pageant of American History, p, 415 'hey were unskilled. This is also a distortion, as both skilled and 

unskilled Chinese were paid less than comparably qualified whites, 

They were unskilled and were forced lo take ' he actions of Chinese workers themselves counteract this myth of 
jobs that paid very littk "willingness," In 1867. for example. 7,000 Chinese railroad workers 

struck for a 10 hour day, higher wages and an end to the whipping of 
The Pageant of American History, p, 423 ^^^l^*:^^' ' he strike failed because the isolated workers were starved 

out by the Central Pacific, Nevertheless. Chinese formed labor guilds 

in many industries and effectively utili/.ed strikes to win better 

working conditions. 



7. Racism was utilized to divide Chinese from other workers. 



This text not only blames Chinese for a "willingness" to work for low rk msippi r/imr, ,iaim's 
wages, but additionally blames white workers for the exclusion of imm. 
The Chinese were willing to work for what other Chinese, Employers appear as blameless. They just "naturally" 
laborers considered very tow wages, Naturally, wanted to hire those "willing" to work for less pay, . ^^'"'^'j 

employers wanted to hire the lower paid 

Chime. As a result,' other workers called on the ^%\m$ of the I870's. a depressed economy and increased 
federal government lo forbid fwtlm Chinese from Europe created a pool of surplus labor. Utilizing 

immigration. anti-Chinese sentiments, employers and labor "leaders" scapegoated 

the Chinese, telling white workers that Chinese were the cause of 
America; Its People and Values, p. 551 ^'ti^spread unemployment and inflation. In many instances employ- 
ers used Chinese laborers to threaten other workers, Boston's 
Chinatown began in 1875 when Chinese workers were brought from 
California lo break a strike by shoe factory workers. Mississippi's 
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I (Conlinued) ' 

■ Chinese population-the largest of any southern state-originated in 
1870, when Chinese were brought in as sharecroppers to hold Black 
labor in line." 

Samuel Gompers, the 'father of the American Federation of Labor," 
and other labor leaders,'' were instrumental in driving Chinese out of 
many industries. In 1902, Gompers co-authorcd a pamphlet for the 
Chinese Exclusion Convention entitled *'Some Reasons for Chinese , 
Exclusion: Meat vs. Rice, American Manhood Against Asiatic 
Coolieism -Which Shall Survive?" Rather than working for 
interracial working-class unity, such leaders" collaborated with those 
who divided workers to keep wages down. 



K. The widespread violence against Chinese was backed by institutional support. 



Textbooks generally fail to describe the extensiveness of or the 'Anti-Oriental Agitation and the" 

institutional support for the anti-Chinese violence, implying that a ^^^f ^^^^^^i ^'^ss Ra- 

few racist individuals wer< responsible for the troubles that did occur, ™" 

. . . ill im . . , (i ihvrmm hii ik mmn^ ^^^^ ^^,|,chinese violence predated the 1873 depression (which is ro Jmv //. Ocd Vol IL 
r\s iimiplo^^^^^^^^^^ mnmL Culifonm mk^ ^^^en the first quote implies it began) and occurred in the East as well 

men jiwd ilm the Ckme mikl uikc ilmr .^^ f.^^^,^ ^^^^^^p,^^ • , jj^5 28 Mm: m of the to 

ill m^^s. ^-^Ill «v ^^^^^^^ ^, ^^^y 5p .j^g^^ ^y^^i^g^ ^i^,^^^^ i^>£^^^,^^^ in Amrk, 

nminn mfunml into mtmcc, California, and Denver, Colorado. In 1886 the entire Chinese /fo.rr of ik Chmc in 

populations of Tacoma and Seattle, Washington, were forcibly driven CaHfortm 

Rise ol the American iNation, p. 500 

MiQin //I W(M7, pp. 9-26. 

Both state and federal courts supported anti-Chinese activities. For 

... , ... , example, Chinese were denied the right to testify against whites in Clme^mimi 
l)u% me us 'innm bmeen ibe Chinese ' , . . . , r ■ r -j i • r 

1^54 (People w Hall), With this ruling, individuals were given free y;,^^^^^^^^^ 

reign to rob, assault, and even murder Chinese without fear of legal chapter II offers an excellent 

K ' u \) \ I 1/ 1 cci punishment. In 1882, California declared a legal state holiday for accouni and analysis of the 

America: Its leople and Viilucs,'p. 551 ^^^^ d.nmstrations. After the Civil War, anti^Chinese rule of poliiical panics in the 

iinii-Chincsc moveincni. 



a'niimcnt made it politically advmiiageous for both the Democratic 
and Republican parties to take anti-Cliincse positions, "(MH' C.T, Wu (cd), 



9, There were numerous national, state and local anli-Chinese laws, 



, , „ , , Manvtc,\ts note the I8li2 Chinese E,\cliision Act and ignore the other 

In im io,ms ,wW (/// junim Cliime |,^^^^ ^^^^^ .^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 

• of such laws fall into three types: 

111 Search of America, p, 54-C Im^mion Li'0mn~'\n Act to Prevent the Further Immigra- 
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9. (Continued) 



tion of Chinese or Mongolians to this State" (Calilts r,;;i), ic": ^; Scott >\ limn of tk annv in 

Act. Iiili8--Chinese who left were forbidden to return !o ;iie U.S,; (Wmia. 

Geary Act, IH92-extended 1882 immigration re!,trictioi.', for another 

decade and required all Chinese laborers to carry certificates of ''«'('''''"«'' 

residence; Act of April 29, 1904~extended exclusion indefinitely, "' 

Ompaihml Rexirum ' /4'K/fl//wi- Foreign Miners Tax. 1853- Clumf Amtiam. 

designed to drive Chinese from mining; San Francisco Anti-)roning ' 

Ordinance, 1880-prohibited Chinese from ironing at night; Califor- ^'^i"'-'^'-' 

nia Fish and Games Act. 1893-prohibited use of Chinese fishing ^T"", 

° mim Of (imvmal Asm 

Pitniik' and tlaraxsinfi /^'M'/o/iwj-San Francisco Queue Ordi- 
nance, l875~-shaving of queues of Chinese in jail; San Francisco 
Cubic Air Law, 1873- Chinese could be Hrrestcd for -living in 
crowded rooms; Anti-Miscegenation Laws-14 states included 
Chinese in such laws, 



SMiix h\l W2. 



10, The 1882 Chinese Exclusion Act had extensive ramifications. 



This book, like many others, fails to report that the Act of 1882 A //mori ,;/■ ik cimw k 
stipulated the exclusion of Chinese laborers for a period of 10 years- 
hi the imi's. (he pveminm and Chinese '''^"'^d Chinese in the U.S, the right to become naturalized 
mmmion was stopped In- a new law passed '^''''•'■'"s. Subsequent acts extended the exclusion until 1943, In that ^'"f,"'J;„'[j|7' 
/).!' Coiif're.ss. year the Magnuson Bill provided a token immigration quota of 100 ' 

and permitted the naturalization of Chinese immigrants, (Some assert Cliimt Amnm. pp, 54-85, 
America; Its People and Values, p. 551 '1^^' ''^i'* 2'^''"" » propaganda tool, since the U.S, could not 

exclude Chinese while China was an ally in WW 1 1,) Most texts also 
fail to report that the I8K2 Act contravened the Burlingame Treaty of Jilt' law """" 
1868, (In that treaty. China and the ll,S, had pledged to allow free 
entry of one another's citizens to each country,) 



II, Sixty years of exclusion had deva,st8tiii|i social consequences to Chinese in the U.S. 



Because most Chinese men had originally planned to return to China, "Cliinesc inimi^ram Women," 

, , , in /(W Congress enami a new Chme they left their families behind, Therefore, exclusion resulted in i'cMy,liini;,iii,im;i iiMfii, 

iMiiision Act whkii wiih semal meimns, predominantly male communities, husbands separated for years ^''^^'^'^^in^'i'fii'ihn'mlsim 

amiinml in ej'jti mill World War II, wives and children, illegal practices to unite families, and the "-^ 

delay of a major U,S,-born generation of Chinese until the I930's and 
Rise of the American Nation, p, 500' I^O's, By 1890 there were 2,678 males for every 100 females in the 

Chinese American population of 107,288. Many Chinese (mostly ^'ff, ^ 

men) returned to China to be with their families and by 1920 there Tamia:^^^^^ 

were only 61,639 Chinese left in the U,S, With this decline (plus some iiten Dciiaty Nec, 
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other factors) the ratio in 1920 was 69? males to 100 females, 
However, it was not until 1943, with amendments to the 1924 Quota 
Act and the repeal of the Exclusion Act, that a number of Chinese 
women entered the U.S. and the sex imbalance improved. A high sc\ 
imbalance in certain age categories of the Z\[\mt American 
population remains today, as a legacy of those years of exclusion. 



12. Chinatowns in the tl,S. suffer the problems common to other urban ghettos. 



A dragon dmc^ in San Fmcisco) Chimtom 
\m miethins new for rural Amrims 
to see, . . .The lorgat nufnber of immigrQnu 
from Am-primrily from kpm md Chimj- 
settled in CQlifornia. Many chose to live in San 
Franmco's ChinQtown md to mtimie cultural 
troditions like the dragon dame. . . . 

The Impact of Our Past, pp. 469^]0 



In mny cities there remins the evidence of the 
mes of immarQtion to this country. . , , 
Chinotom draws crowds of visitors when it 
exuberanily celebrates the Chinese New Year, 

The Pageant of American History, pp, 412-413 



It should not be implied that familiar institutions and customs were 
the only reasons that Chinese ''chose" to live in Chinatowns. Another 
reason was protection from the hostility and violence encountered in 
other areas. 

Chinatowns are incorrectly portrayed as exotic communities free of 
social or economic problems. In the I960's, ''urban renewal" 
destroyed much exisling old housing, while, at the same time, the 
removal of immigration quotas (1965) resulted in an increase of 
newcomers. As a result, housing--much of which is substandard-is 
in great demand and is overpriced, Inadequate health care leads to 
high rates of T.B., anemia; and mental health problems, In 1966, 
Boston's Chinatown had an infant mortality rate two and a half times 
that of the rest of the city. The incidence of new T.B. cases was 192 
percent greater and the general death rate was 129 percent greater 
than elsewhere in Boston, 

Employment in these communities is limited mainly to restaurant and 
garment work, both of which suffered serious setbacks in recent years 
and cannot support Ihe growing population, A 1970 report on 
Boston's Chinatown showed a median family^ income of $5,170 per 
year*-the lowest of the city's neighborhoods-with 63 percent of 
families earning less than $6,000 and 21 percent less than $3,000. In 
most families, women work to supplement income. More than 75 
percent of the women in New York City's Chinatown work in 
garment factories, which are located in unsafe and poorly ventilated 
lofts, In 1972 the Department of Labor filed injunctions against 52 
Chinatown shops for improper time-andf ay records. Workers were 
often earning 65 cents an hour for a 50 hour week and-in addition--- 
were not being paid for all of the hours worked, Unguagc difficulties 
and discrimination keep many Chinatown residents from working 
outside of the community. 



Three books about ChiniitoNVn's 

social inJiiiiutions; 
TkClmcii} ikUmlSm 

of Amh, pp. I3M84, 
£ihnk bmim in Aimk'Q. 

Ivan Light, pp. 8MO0. 
Chm^ Afimicm, pp. 8-51, 

'*Need For AwarcDess: An Essay 
on Chinatown San Francis, 
co;' Bucjc Wonj, iti Roots: 

"Chinatown, Their ChinatoW-n: 
The Truth Behind the fh 
aiC Ron Chcrnow, in A'^iv 
Yofk Magam 6/11/73, 

'The Chinatown Sweatshois: 
Oppression and an Alterna- 
tive;' Dean InMAmom 
huml November, I97|. 

"Bosion's Chinciie; They Have 
Their Problems Toof* Betty 
Murphy, in Chinne^ 

nnmt}' Pwbkm, 

iMfitim C&li(om\ pp. 253*357, 

CImc Atmicom, pp, I5MS7. 

'New York Chinatown Today; 
Community In CrijiiC 
Rocky Chin, in Hoots: M 
Am Aimim toAr, 
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13, Chinese havt a long history of struggle against oppression. 
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Dtmaik-lf less evident-clmges Imc been 
iQkin^ phce in ^'g^^/V/'' Asm 

comnmlies Am mtk in the eorh 

I9?0's were no longer willing to play ''good, well 
behnml citizens" if it mmi accepting a 
subservient, stereotyped role, Mther, uppdreni- 
l}\ was the older generation. . . , In Sm 
FrQncisco the historicdk cmpliont Chinese 
Qggressiveiy resisted dtteinpis to bm ilm 
children to schools outside of CImiown. 

The American Experience, p. 643 



Whereos elderly Asian Americans ho^e been 
content to muiniain life styles based on the 
mditional values of their cultures, the youth 
have been growing increasingly rebellious. This 
rebellion has been against the docile acceptance 
of discrimination by their elders, against whites 
for iheir discriminatory practices, and against 
traditional Asian values. 

The American Experience, p. 645 



Chinese Americans have been stereotyped as passive and complacent 
due to their 'traditional Asian values." This distorts the history of 
Chinese, both in China and in the U.S, The ancestors of most 
Chinese Americans came from the southeastern provinces of China- 
an area with a tradition of fighting oppression. The revolution which 
brought an end to the Ching dynasty began there, as did the Tai Ping 
and Boxer rebellions. 

The gains achieved by Chinese in the U.S. resulted from persistent 
struggle. Chinese frequently fought anti-Chinese legislation in the 
courts. The formation of Chinese labor guilds and unions was 
common in the second half of the 19th century. Two examples from 
the first half of the 20lh century are the 1933 organization of the 
Chinese Hand Laundry Alliance in New York to oppose discrimina*- 
tory license fees and fhe 14-week strike by Chinese women garment 
workers in 1938 against the National Dollar Store chain to win the 
right to unionize. More contemporary examples are struggles 
against discriminatory hiring practices of the construction industry 
and demonstrations against police brutality. 

The hysteria of the anti-communist, cold war era had a paralyzing 
effect on the Chinese American community, particularly during the 
tense relationship between the U.S. and the People's Republic of 
China during the Korean War. The McCarran Act of 1950 
(stipulating that people could be apprehended and detained by the 
government in time of ^'internal security emergency'! and memories 
of the incarceration of Japanese Americans during WW II, created 
fear. This period became known as the "silent years," as progressive 
forces Here systematically suppressed by the FBI and Immigration 
officials, and a conservative leadership became entrenched. 



'The 1938 National Dollar 
Strike; Patricia fang, in 
Am Amicm Review, 
Vol. 2, No. 1, 1975. 

A Historical Survey of Organi- 
zations of the Left 'teong 
the Chinese in America; 
H.M. Ijii, in Bulkin of 
Concewed Am Scholars. 
Fall 1972. 

Amsinihe West, ppJ9-ll8. 

longtim Ccliforn\ 

'The Ghetto Of the Mind: Notes 
On the Historical Psychology 
Of Chinese America; Ben 
Tong, in Amerosio Journal 
November, 1971. 

Chinese Working People in 
AmicQ. 



The present militancy among Chinese Americans is not a rejection of 
Asian values or of previous generations, but represents the re- 
emergence of a long tradition o'f struggle. 
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1. U.S. sugar interests in Hawaii recruited and exploited Japanese laborers 



Inwu^nms also CQtm^ [to Hawaii] from Om 
Qndkpm. Owilwms, Anmims Moped 
sufior plomions on the islamls, Susorscom^ 
soon hetww the nm indmir\\ mJ thmim 
sipr \m sold oi ^ood prim /)/ the United 
States. . . . iVeu' groups were lidded to the 
islands population qs Ainericm, Chinese, and 
kpmse CQive to live there. 

America; lis People and Values, p. 6Iii 



U.S. business interests in Hawaii desired a large labor force for the 
expanding sugar industry. Because Western diseases were decimating 
the native population, labor was sought overseas. In 1851 Chinese 
laborers were imported but refused to extend their contracts after five 
years. Then the first group of Japanese contract laborers was brought 
to Hawaii in 1868. However, complaints of mistreatment led Japan to 
ban further emigration. 

In the I880Y economic and political turmoil in Japan led the 
government to resume migration. By 1896, 20.000 Japanese were in 
Hawaii, constituting the largest single ethnic group on the islands. 
Organized protests against the harsh conditions thvy faced occurred 
between 1890-1920. In 1919, the Federation of Japanese Labor called 
a strike to end the ten-hour work day for 77c pay. The workers and 
their families were forced out of their company-owned housing 
during the long strike and more than 1,200 died % Hawaii Sugar 
Planters Association spent $12 million to crut: " strike. 

The rights of Japanese decreased as U,S. influence increased. 
Japanese had been eligible for citizenship and suffrage under the 
original Hawaiian constitution. Pro-'U.S. annexation groups feared 
the rising numbers of Japanese as a potential threat to their own 
power. Their solution was to limit Japanese civil rights by forcing a 
new constitution on tlie Hawaiian monafchs, in 1887, which demed 
citizenship and suffrage to Japanese. 



"Asian Immigraiion to Hawaii " 
iti ContQcis oml (onflkts- 
Tk Am huniamhn 

Ihrni Pono: /i Social Histon. 
Uwrencc Fuchs. Excellent 
description of the Japanese 
c\i)criencc in Hawaii. 

'R '^ Irwin and Systematic 
immigration to Hawaii." 



Yukilio Irwin and 
Conroy, in EdSi Ams th 
N{j)h\ Hilary Conroy and 
Scotl Miyakawa (eds.). 

To tovp Th^ Devil: Vol II-. 
Colomh Sl Sojomm. Paul 
Jacobs, Saul Landau and 
Eve Pell, pp. 

'*Firsi Year Immigranis to Ha- 
waii and Eugene' Van Reed." 
Masaji Mafumoio, in Eqsi 
Aw pQdfic, 



2. Jppanese undertook a variety of occupations in the U.S. 



Around IWO Jitpome inuninrdnts he^m to 
mive in the West, Vm became jm mkers 
and s^rdeners; ;iw/ir soon owwd their on 
fmis and businesses. 

The Impact of Our Past, p. 54ii 



It is a common misconception that people from, '^crowded'' Japan 
were land hungry" and became involved only in farming. At first 
they became cooks, waiters, gardeners or domestics. Following the 
Chinese exclusion, however, they were recruited for many of the 
■oecupiitions in which Chinese had formerly been employed. Japanese 
worked in fish, fruit and vegetable canneries, lumbering, mining, and 
farm labor. Many became tenant farmers and accomplished 
impressive achievements in transforming swamplands into productive 
farmlands. 



'Early \m Socialists and the 
Japanese Cominunity,' Yuji 
Ictiioka, in AimQSia Jouf^ 
mL U.CLA., July. 1971. 

Ams h Ih tih/. Stanford 
Lyman, pp, 57"80. 

"One Hundred Years of Japa^ 
nesc Ubor in the U.S.A.' 
Karl Yoneda, in Roots: An 
Am Anicrim R^adct. 
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3. There m extens ive leggi, social, and economic persecution of Jipmese In this country. 

Japanese imigmism into many of the sam Arriving in the U.S. in large numbers during 1 he I8li0\ Japanese 
difficulties thai the Chinese had faced earlier, inherited the anti-Asian legacy developed against Chinese, Perceived 
Often, oiher Americans did not treat thm as part of the "Yellow Peril," they were subjected to beatings, 

lynchings, expulsion from areas in which they lived, and looting and 
burning of their communities. 

America: Its People and Values, p, 560 , "l he Anti-Japanesc Land Laws 

But unlike anti-Chinese legislation, anti-Japanese laws did not usually of California and Ten Oiher 
specify the target population, An 1867 Federal District Court had 

declared Chinese "ineligible for citizenship" and this policy was 7L 

applied to foreign-born Japanese and upheld by the Supreme Court .^against Japanese, For discas- 

in 1922, That same year Congress passed the Cable Act, stipulating ' sion of otiier ami-Japanese 

that " , , , any woman who marries an alien ineligible for citizenship '^ws, see;. Himbawhi v. 

shal; v.ase to be an American citizen," This meant that if a Nisei ^'^^ ■^"^ ^' 

(second generation, U,S, born citizen) or Caucasian woman married f^"'"!!^^^^ '^^^,1 J,^ ^^^J 

an Issei (first generation, born in Japan), she lost her citizenship, j:; u.s. wm t2- 

In 1913, California passed an Alien Land Law, and other western Jt^f.^;,?'!'; 
states subsequently did the same, These laws denied the right to own 
or lease agricultural land to persons ineligible for citizenship, „ „ ,, , „ . „ 

r .1 ,■, ,^ ' The Polm of PreniiiKe; The 

Japanese were the unnamed, but specific targets, Although the Mi.Jmmc ^hmm i„ 
constitutionality of these laws was frequently tested, it was not until Cuiijmm & The Sirmk 
1952 that California abolished its Alien Land Law, and 1967 when ^"i""'^'^^ ^-«'l>ism. 

Wa.shington did likewise, A 1943 California statute barred "aliens '^"^^ 
ineligible for citizenship" from obtaining commercial fishing licenses. 
The Supreme Court struck this law down in 1948. Miscegenation 
laws, school segregation policies and other anti-Asian legislation also 
were applied to Japanese, 



4. Theodore Roosevell manifested anti-Japanese sentiments and actions, 



In 19% San Fraifdsco political leaders . . , Roosevelt intervened in the school controversy because of Japan's 

sesregated San Francisco's schools by placinf; diplomatic protests. In trying to satisfy both Japan and anti-Japanese 

the citfs ninety-three Japanese students in a forces in the l],S., he made promises to both sides, 

separate school. At ihe time, President Theo- "Tht Issei Gcncfaiion," Roger 

dore Rooseveh iii'.t irying w improve trade and \k convinced San Francisco schools to accept Japanese students In "J- 'V"'/"' 

establish good relations with Japan. He was return, he attached an amendment to a proposed immigration bill ' 

embarrassed by the action in San Francisco and giving the President power to prohibit aliens from migrating to' the The Polim of Pnwlkr r/ic 

called il "wicked" foolishness. He persusded San U,S,, via an intermediate stopover, After enactment, he issued an ^'""Va/w/i« .\timmi in 

Francisco to integrate its schools again. executive order which barred immigration of Japanese from Hawaii 

Mexico or Canada, This action preceded the frequently discussed '^J^'T, '^T"' t^' 

The Challenge of America, p, 50H "Gentlemen's Agreement" and was the initial step leading to ^ 
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4. (Continued) 



exclusion of Japanese. 

In a personal letter, Roosevelt wrote that atitWapanese groups were 
right "... to protest as vigorously as possible against the adnmsion 
of Japanese laborers, for their very frugality, abstentiousness, and 
clannishness maks them formidable to our laboring class .... I 
would not have objected at all to ... a resolution, courteous and 
proper in its terms, which would really have achieved the object they 
were after " 



jQpQnese Amimy William 
Pcicrson.> A good general 
\a\ but har several weak* 
nms ill ils piTspeciivcs, 
particularly relating lo ' -'ac- 
cess'* and 10 (he reasioii. for 
\k concentration camps. 



5. The lis. broke the Gentlemen's Agreement, in 1924, by excluding Japanese. 



CQlifornm now' dmmikd iki the kpmm\ 
like the Chiiux be cxduded on \ndmohle/' 
The f^omwnent of kpm prevented this 
etnbQrrQment by si^nin^ a "Genilenieifs 
A^reetnenr with the ill in \%l Me\' i\ 
kpm 'itself wuld not allow its khorers lo 
emigrate lo AmericQ, so no imidtin^ onti^ 
kponese hw m needed. 

The Impact of Our Past, p. 548 



The "Genilemen's Agreement'' stipulated that Jap;in would volun^ 
tarily prevent all but a few categories of its people from emigrating to 
the U.S. However, in 1924, the U,S. broke the Agreement by passing 
an Immigration Act which contained a clause excluding qH Asians 
(except Hawaiian and Filipino farm laborers), In 1952, the 
McCarran^Walter Act partially rectified this racist exclusion by 
assigning a quota of about 100 immigrants a year lo Japan and 
allowing Japanese aliens to become citizen^., 

It is a gross distortion for the text lo state that *^no insulting laws'' 
were needed, when, in fact, numerous U,S> laws were insulting, both 
to Japan and to Japanese in the U.S. 



"The Issci Generation." 

^'Japanese Immigrants on a 
Wesiern Frontier: The Issci 
in California," Roger Da- 
niels, in Eiisi Ams The 

To Sme Tk Ihil: M II pp. 
166-210. 



6. Curtailment of immigration had harmful social consequences upon Japanese in the U.S, 



. , . />! l%l kpanese iimii^miis qIso me 
largely shut out. 

The Impact of Our Past, p, 467 



Early immigrants were mainly male laborers. By 1900, of 24,326 
Japanese in this country, only 985 were females--a ratio of 24 to I. 
By 1920, the ratio had improved to 5 to I. Some Japanese men were 
married before they immigrated and others returned to Japan to find 
a wife. For the majority of single males who could not afford to 
travel to Japan and back, "picture brides" were the method of 
marriage. This practice was in line with Japanese social customs and 
was common within Japan. Because most of the '^piclure-brides" 
became laborers in order to provide support for their families, the 
U.S, complained that they violated the Gentlemens Agreement- 
which excluded laborers. Japan stopped issuing passports to the 
brides in 1920. This action, along with the 1924 Quota Act, left 42.5 
percent of the adult male Japanese American population single. 



"Early Asian Women in Ameri- 
ca." in (!im(H'i,\ ond Con- 
flk'is: Vic Asian hnnn^raim 
Exp 'im'c, pp, 23-25. 

Issei: The First Women." 
Emma Gee, in Asidn 
Womi Asian American 
Studies Center. 
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ig Japanese in concentration camps during WW II was an action consistent with the long history of U.S. racism. 



''Americans lim^ on the PanfM' Coast 
)ecially hard hit. They were victims of 
brought art by the \w. 

In Search of America, p. 79-D 

vay there was mote home-front unity in 
Var II than in l9fS, There were almost 
war radicals. It was also taken for 
that all hut a tiny minority of German- 
ns were loyal.^Thus American pluralism 
n of many faiths and different national]- 
fi peacefully together) seemed stronger 
Ws than ever. But there was a y^larin^ 
r On the West Coast lived 110,000 
ns of Japanese birth or descent. . . . 
y sell their homes and property at once, 
ever price was offered, the Japanese- 
is obeyed arder.s. . . . 

The Impact of Our Past. p. 704 



It was the long practiced racism against Japanese on the West Coast 
and not war-time "hysteria" or ''national' security" that led to the 
internment of over 110,000 Japanese living on the mainland. In 
Hawaii, a more militarily vulnerable area wit ha far larger proportion 
ol" Japanese, no internment took place. The economic interests of 
whites on the West Coast, who pressured for the removal of their 
Japanese competitors, and the racist implications in the fact that 
Cicrman and Italian Americans received dissimilar treatment, are 
important related factors, It should be noted that the Internal 
Security Act which legally sanctioned the concentration camps - 
was not repealed until 1971. 



and native born Japanese, as well as some Japanese from out.side the U.S., were interned. 



born in the United States arc called 
hen We. t Coast residents got panicky 
rl Harbor, the Msei were rounded up. 
ugh they were citizens, the Nisei were 
camps as a "safety measure." There 
'Americans were put behind barbed 
' guarded by soldiers. . . , Within a 
n'ver, most Nisei were allowed to leave 
i.v. They went to adlege or to harvest 
any volunteered for armed duty. . . . 

American Hisiory for Today, p, 452 



This book implies that only Nisei were in camps and that most left 
after a year. Appro.ximately 47,000 Issei were also placed in the 
concentration camps. The only group allowed to leave the camps 
were 4,000 Nisei students sent to mid-western or eastern colleges. 
Temporary work releases were allowed for agricultural laborers. They 
left the camps under armed g'jard and most were returned each 
evening. Over 33,000 Nisei fought during WW II while their families 
and friends were behind barbed wire. Their unit suffered the highest 
casualties, and won the most medals, of any similar unit during the 
war. 

Also in the camps were 2,100 South Americans of Japanese ancestry. 
The U.S. engineered theii deportation to this country in an abortive 
plan to exchange them for U.S. prisoncr^"^ of wa». After the war, the 
U.S. tried to deport ihem to Japan. Peruvian !- panese sued in court, 
to prevent deportation, and won. While some returned to Peru, 
thirteen families won a court case allow ing them to remain. 



The following is a selective 
listing of a few of the many 
excellent books and articles 
on the "camp" yjars, 



f:.xemive Order 9066. Maisie & 
Richard Conrai. Collection 
of photos taken during (hose 
years-excellent and moving 
visual collection. ' 

Content raiion Camps USA: 
Japane.se Americans and 
WW II Roger Daniels. 
Good bibliography of read- 
ing.s on various aspects of the 
camps. 

Prejudice, War and the Consinu- 
lion. Jacobus ten Broek. 
Excellent, scholarly book on 
ths reasons for the camps. 

The SiHjila^e: Japanese Anjeri- 
van livacuamn and Reset- 
tlenwiu Duriitfr WW //. 
Dorothy Thomas and 
Richard Nishimoto. 
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9. Japanese Americans received less than 10 cents on the dollar as compensation for their propertj losses. 



To nnike up [mticilhjor ihe injusiice ivmntii' 
tetl the Ihml Siuies repdul ihc Sisvi 
$i5JH)0 JUKI for losses sufjmd in rehaiikm. 

The Pageant of American History, p; 538 



The evacuees lost iheir homes, land, businesses and possessions. In 
I94X, President Truman signed the "Japanese American Evacuation 
Claims Act'' designed to provide reparations for losses. Some 23.000 
Japanese filed claims for about 5131 million. The claims processing 
was slow and inefficient, and claims had to be based on 1942 dollar 
value'; with no interest. Although the Federal Reserve Bank placed 
the property losses at S400 million, only about S38 million was paid 
to claimants. 



10, Japanese Americans have not forgiven or forgotten the concentration camps. 



. . . ihe Jopiwese-Aniericms smn not io hdve 
lost jhilh in (Iw Uiml States. Most uppeur to 
huYi' forffivm the f^ovenvnm for viohiitij^ iheir 
rights during World War II. Some of them even 
s(i\' that the whole off(dr \m a "helpful 
cmsirophe." It permiaed younj^ men to prove 
their loudty hy ^oiui^ lo m. Those rmainin^ 
(It home s^ omi their willin^^ness lo f^o dlong 
with Amerimi ameepts of low imd order. e\ en 
if this meant removal from their ivmmuful}' and 
dettdnment in a relomion center. 

Man In America, p. 572 



Many Japanese Americans designate lime by referring lo "before 
camp years" or ''after camp years.'' Each December* many Japanese 
American newspapers contain sections devoted to accounts of nmp 
experiences, as well as articles debating whether Japanese should 
have allowed themselves to be interned. Japanese communities in 
California organize annual pilgrimages back to the camps. It is 
estimated that 4,700 to 8,000 people of Japanese descent emigrated to 
Japan after the war-an action attributed to their wartime treatment. 



The following is a sclcclivc 
listing of a few of the many 
cxccllcnl book!; and articles 
on the "canip" years. 

Execuiive Order 9066. Maisic & 
Richard Conrai. Collection 
of photos taken during those 
ycars-cxcellcnl and moving 
visual collection. 

Conimration Camps USA: 
kpmese Americm and 
WW II. Roger Daniels. 
Good bibliography of rcad^ 
ings on various aspeclii of the 
camps, 

Prejudice, War ond the Comtitu^ 
lion, Jacobus ten Brock. 
Excellent, scholarly book on 
ihe reasons for the camps. 

The Spoik^e: Japanese Ameri- 
can EmuQiion and Reset- 
denieni During WW IL 
Dorothy Thomas and 
Richard Nishiinoto. 



II. Describing Japanese Americans as a ''successful minority" is a stereotype, 



/// HmH toddy, about a dmi of ihe population 
are Japonese^ Americans. They work as farmers 
ml in all kinds of husinesses, ond ihey ore 
important in :he political life of the state. In 
California, descendants of Japanese immij^runts 
have become very successful fmnn A number 
of Japanese- Ammms are now outsiandin^ 
plwiojirophers^ architects, and professors in 
American universities, 

America: Its People and Values, n. 561 



Though the comparative situation of Japanese Americans has 
improved, the ^success*** myth obscures problems they still face. 
Middle-class Japanese Americans are often denied advancement 
opportunities. While the median income for Japanese American 
families is higher than t.e national average, in over 50 percent of 
most families both wife and husband work, as compared to 39 
percent of other U.S. families. 

In Nihonmanchi ^'hc Japanese equivalent to Chinatown) elderly Issei 
and 'Nisei are often unable to obtain necessary social services or 
medical care. *'Urban renewal" has destroyed large sections of many 
such communities, which are the cultural and social centers of the 
Japanese population, The 1'at Jap" remark of Spiro Agnewand the 
little Jap ' rcmai-k made during the Senate Watergate hearings are 
indicative of the prejudice Japanese Americans still confront. 



Jupame American Idenm D/- 
lemma, Minako Maykovicb. 

"The *Qiiiei .Minority' -Tokyo* 
IJ.S, Differences Slif Fear 
and Militancy in Japanese 
Americans,*" Norman Pearl- 
stone, in Wall Street Journal, 
Aug. 8, 1972, 

*'Asian Americans: A Success 
SloryT* Stanley Sue and 
Harry' Kitano in Journal o) 
Sociai torn Vol 29. No. 1 
1971 
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Filipinos had slruggled against Spanish rule, and were almost victorious before the U,S. arrived, 



'/lie 7. mil Wartc/.v[af the Philippines] supiumi 
a populaim of 7.5tmm. liimkil iiiio 41 cilunc 
Sroiipx. xi'i'akiii!^ dijjemi Immm md 
tlidku Cultmlh ilw Filip'ms raiif-ed jam 
pmiihr pmiplts in ///c m hi^hh liwrciw 
inhabiiutm in the cities. WIm Dewey reiuiwd 
Manilii Ikiy. an uprising (0ml Spain had jiisi 
k'KWi. and Filipino paimis, haiei>in!^ Mmilu, 
assisted the Anwrican fmes. 

A Free People, p. 70 



Spain's rule of ihe Philippines began in 1565, Since that time there 
were at least 200 sporadic revolts by Pilipinos. By 1X72. under the 
leadership of Andrea Bonifasio, a secret independence organization 
called Katipuran was formed, Armed struggle began in 1896. Because 
upper-class Pilipinos controlled many leadership positions and 
di,';i} -ifasio, who came from a poor background, he m 
repi . ', . ',milio Aguinaldo, who wa,s more willing to compromise. 
In IS; .ui agreement was reached, Spain promised reforms, and 
Aguinaldo accepted a sum of money and agreed to go into exile. 
Because the Spanish did not institute any reforms, the rebellion 
resumed with new vigor in February. 1898, 

By May. when f)ewey sailed into Manila Bay and destroyed the 
Spanish Oeet, Pilipinos had virtually defeated the Spanish land forces 
and had the last hold-outs surrounded in Manila. On ,lune 12. 1898. 
Aguinaldo declared the Republic of the Philippines. However, a 
stalemate continued until August when the Spanish, preferring to 
surrender to the IJ,S. rather than to Pilipinos, yet wanting to preserve 
their "honor," staged a mock battle with-and surrendered to-the 
U.S. In December, the U,S, and Spain-without Filipino 
representation-signed the Treaty of Paris, ceding the Philippines to 
the U.S. 



2. The i;.S, may have instigated a battle with Filipino forces to influence the U.S. Senate vote on the Treaty of Pari! 



Once it hmme apputm . '. . that the United 
Sim intended to annex the Fhilippimx a new 
upmins broke out, ted by ilie able f^iierrilla 
chiefiuin Imlio A^uintildo. It reijuired over 
(iO,(W iroopS'-four limes (he number sent to 
Cuba-and three years of ft^htinj^ to suppress 



the Filipino patriots. 



A Free People, p, 70 



Fighting. between Filipino and U.S, forces broke out in February 
1899. Some believe that the U,S. instigated the fighting to influence 
the Senate, where ratification of the Treaty of Paris was stalemated 
by those who opposed U.S. imperialism. When news of the 
fighting-rcported as having been instigated by Pilipinos^-rcached 
Washington, the Senate ratified the treaty by two voles, 



REFERENCE 



"'Ik Firsi Vicinaiii: The 
l'hilippiiie-,'\iii(;riCiiii War, 
IW-1902." I,u/vimii,dii 
Francisco, in Uitirs In 
lixik 

Vv I'hiliifim Remhiim. I'.M. 
Kiilaw, 

"i'lu' I'hilippincs and Martial 
Law," Homingo Viccnie, in 
Uridyl': T/ic ,'t!:ia;i Amciim 
\lu^ii:inr. April, 1974. 



'I'hc l-irsi Vicinain: fhi' 
Pliilippini'-Amcrican War, 
I8W-I902," ■ 



3. The U.S. spent hundreds of millions of dollars and three years to brutally suppress the Filipino independence effort. 



[The Pilipinos] me and defenseless. They Economic and military considerations were the real reasons for the 
hud no e.xperience in f^ovenrnf^ ihemselm. If U.S. take-over, The "cover" for this was the Manifest Destiny 
/(;/■/ alone, they he taken over by one o/' ideology of helping "inferior." "backv\'ard" people to learn "Ameri- 
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J. (Conlinued) 



//le empMuildm Europeun notiom. , . . 
After monihs of mtinfi. President McKinh 
md Congress fmlly ompted responsibilit\\for 
^oxwiing the islands of the Philippines. . . , 
American offimls established publie schools 
and taught the people how to read and write. 
-Amims helped lo set up hospitals and taught 
modern health praclitn . . . The United States 
tried lo help the Filipinos to develop their land 
into a democratic nation. Step by step, the 
Filipinos learned to gown ihemsehn 

America: lis People and Values, p. 683 



can'' ways. Incredibly, this textbook totally perpetuates the myth of 
U.S. "benevolence.'' Most other textbooks at least mention Pilipino 
resistance lo U.S. imperialism. 

The U,S.-Philippine war-fought over, three years-was a classic 
guerrilla war. There was popular support for those fighting foreign 
domination. The ^l.S. responded with a scorched earth policy, 
destruction of villages, killing of non-'combatants, torture, and 
relocation into concentration camps, General Shafler reflected the 
U.S, policy when he stated: It may be necessary to kill half the 
. Filipinos in order that the remaining half of the population may be 
advanced to a higher plane of life than their present semi-barbarous 
state affords," An estimated one million Pilipinos-out of a 
population of seven million-died during the war. 



'The First Vietnam: The 
Philippine-Ainerican War, 
im-1902; 



Press censorship was widely practiced to keep such information from 
the U.S. public, but letters sent home by U,S. troops were sometimes 
printed, adding fuel to the antismpcrialist sentiment in the U.S. Over 
75,000 troops and hundreds of millions of dollars we!' used to 
suppress Pilipino independence. This suppression was described by 
President McKinley as "benevolent assimilalioii," 



4. The U.S: exploited the Philippines in a classic colonial fashion* 



Genuinely devoted lo the interests of the '7/7//? 
brown brothers,'' as he called them, Tafi started 
a program to prepare the Filipinos for self 
govermneni .and to protect jhem from foreign 
exploitation. 

A Free People, p." 71 



Textbooks frequently credit the U.S. with a desire to '*protecf the- 
Philippines from foreign exploitation. More accurately, it was a 
desire to protect U,S. business froni competition with foreign 
business in the Philippines, The Payne-Aldrich Act of 1901 allowed 
U.S. goods' to be imported to the Philippines free of tariff, in 
exchange for export of raw materials, This retarded the development 
of Pilipino manufacturing, stimulated the production of export crops 
such as sugar, bananas, pineapple, coffee* coconut and tobacco, and 
diverted land from food production for local consumption, resulting 
in the necessity to import food. U.S. industries were established to 
use clieap Pilipino labor, with profits returning to the U,S. All this 
created economic conditions which forced Pilipinos to immigrate to 
the U.S. in order to survive. 



Cotnpadrc ColoniQlim: Studies 
on //jp Philippm Under 
Amerim Rule. Norma^n G. 
Owens, .„ „ 

Tilipino immigration.'' in Con- 
mts and ConjJias: The 
Am Itnmi^rQtm Expe- 
rience, 

Ih Philippines to the .£nd of 
the MilKary Refiimt Charles 
B Elliot. 
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5. Filipinos were recruited to the 1,5. as low-paid labor when other Asians were excluded. 



Americon mkm were opposed to wmtricted 
immi^fmn of Filipinos, feam^ job compeii- 



The 1907 Gentlemen's Agreement with Japan resulted in the decline 
of Japanese immigration to Hawaii. The Hawaiian sugar planters 
recruited 160. Filipino laborers in 1907. and by 1919, had recruited 
25,000 Pilipinos to Hawaii, In the early 1920's, California faced a 
labor shortage, Recruitment, in Hawaii and the Philippines, led to a 
significant migration of Pilipinos to the U.S.A. By 1930, there were 
The American Experience, p. 389' ^5,200 Pilipinos in the U.S. and 63,000 in Hawaii. 

Chinese and Japanese immigration to the U.S. was reduced 
drastically by restrictive legislation based on their Ineligibility for 
citizenship.'^ Although a 1925 Supreme Court ruling defined Pilipinos 
as 'ineligible for citizenship" (unless they served three years in the 
U.S. Navy) they were not considered "aliens." Because the Philippines 
was a U.S. colony, Pilipinos were considered ''subjects" or 
"nationals'' and were allowed to immigrate. 
Pilipinos were often employed as low-paid **stoop" laborers in lettuce 
and asparagus fields, as well as pickers of grapes, tomatoes and 
berries. They traveled to farming regions during the growing season 
and, in the winter, worked in urban areas as houseboys, cooks, 
dishwashers or domestics. Some went north, particularly to Alaska, 
and were employed in fishing and canning industries. 

6. pilipinos in the U.S. were subjected to violence, institutional racism and immigration restrictions^ 



California's Discriminaiion 
Agaimt Filipinos 1927-1935;' 
M, Brcti Melendy, in Urns 
In Exik 

"Filipinos In The U.S.; M. 
Brett Melendy, in Pociftc 
Historical Review, No- 
vember, 1974, 

''Filipino Irfimigration: The 
Creation of a New Social 
Problem," Violei Rabaya, in 
f^oow An AsiQn AmericQn 
Reader, 

"An Exercise on How To Join 
The Navy and Slill Not See 
The World; in Utters In 
Exik 



In the Tydin^s^McDiilJcy \s\c] Acl.of I9ii 
provision ms made for the imiependmce of the 
ippirtes in ten mrs^ 

The Pageant of American History, p. 359 



This book ignores the treatment of Pilipinos in the U.S. and the effect 
of the Tydings-McDuffie Act on Filipino Americans. Filipino 
immigration was highest in the 1920'sand the immigrants inherited 
the existing anti-Asian 'hostility. Additionally, when the great 
depression hit the country, it created a huge pool of surplus white 
labor, forced to work in low-paid agricultural jobs they had rejected' 
in the past, Violence against Filipino workers was common, 
exacerbated because the largely male Filipino population dated white 
women. In 1933, the California legislature amended the Stale's 
miscegenation law to include 'Wmbers of the Malay race,'* and by 
1939, 10 states specifically included Pilipinos in miscegenation laws, 

Pressure for exclusion of Filipinos built, and the 1934 Tydings- 
McDuffie Act limited Filipino immigration to 50 each year. The 
Repatriation Act of 1935 enabled the U.S. government to pay for the 
transportation of Pilipinos back to the Philippines, but stipulated 
that they would not be allowed to return except as part of the 50-a- 
year quota. 



"Anli-Miscegcnation Laws ,and 
the Pilipino; in Utters In 
Exik 

'Anti Filipino Race Riots," 
Emory S. Bogardus, in 
Utters In Lxik 

"California's Discrimination 
Against Filipinos 1927-1935." 

"Filipinos In TheTJ.S/' 

"Filipino Immigration: The 
Creation of a New Social 
Problem." 
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50 Stereotypes,. Dmrtions and Omissiorts 

QUOTATION 



COMMENT 



REFERENCE 



7. Filipino workers have a long hisiorj of struggling for their rights. 



In Oilifhim o new unm of iilnwsi cnmlr 
mkin^ amlitkm in l%5, 

Till' Inipaci of Our Past, p. 736 



The 1965 strike was initiated by the Agricultural Workers Organizing 
Committee (predominantly Pilipino)> which later merged with the 
National Farm Workers Association (predominantly Chicano) to 
form the United Farm Workers. This multi-national union overcame 
the racial divisions promoted by growers, and its successes have been 
the result of this unity. 

Prior to that time Pilipino workers struggled for their rights through 
organizations like the Pilipino American Labor Association, the 
Pilipino Labor Union and the Agricultural Workers Organizing 
Committee. In 1924, they waged an unsuccessful eight^month strike 
against Hawaiian sugar plantations. In 1934, 3,000 Filipinos struck 
the lettuce fields of Salinas, California, for higher wages and better 
working conditions.' Filipinos were active in the successful 1937 effort 
of Alaskan cannery workers to form a union. 



"An Inierview With Philip Vera 
Cruz." in Roots: An Asicn 
Amcmn Recder. 

^\gbayani Village;' Chris Braga 
& Barbara Morila, in Utters 
In Lxile. 

Pino}' Know Yourself: Art lntr(h 
duaion to the Filipirta 
American Experience, Ca.iil- 
io, cl al. (edi 



8. Filipinos in the U,S. today still suffer from racism and exploitation. 



Mmming a close icienm with others ofihcir 
ethnic hackgroumk groups such the Puerto 
Rums in York City and the Filipinos in 
ScwqI West Coast cities form MtionQl urhort 
sub-populatim which keep the niition's rmV,, 
seethinji iv/z/i disconteni md conjlia. 

The American Experience, p. 6^ 



Projections show that if current immigration is maintained through 
the 1970's, Filipinos will be the largest Asian'group in this country. 
Yet textbooks provide scanty information about Pilipino Americans. 
Thus this quote, implying that Filipinos are responsible for urban 
conflict, is particularly disparaging, 

Pilipiniis suffer most of the conditions shared by other third world 
groups -high unemployment, poor housing, etc. Some 40 percent of 
all employed Pilipino men in the U.S. work in low-skill, low-pay jobs 
(compared to 19 percent of men as a whole). Twelve percent of 
•employed Pilipino men are farm workers (compared to 5 percent of 
jll employed men). The average income level of Pilipino families is 
about equal to the U.S. average, yet 38 percent contain five or more 
members and 6i percent have more than one wage earner (compared 
to 5! percent of all U.S. families). Forty-six percent of all Pilipino 
wives in husband/wife families work (compared to only 39 percent of 
all U,8. wives), jt should be noted that a large number of Filipinos 
are college^^ducated professionals who have immigrated since 1965. 



"Filipinos: A Fast Growing U.S. 
Minority-Philippines Revo- 
lulion," in Roots: An Asian 
Atnericun Reader. 

"Pilipino Highlights " in Utters 
In Exile, 

Provides data frofti a 1974 
HEW study of 1970 census 
figures. 

AmericQ Is In V\e Heart, Carlos 
Bulasan, 

"Health Care Problems of the 
Elderly/' James L, Weaver 
'and James Alan Consiantine, 
in Utters In Exile. 
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QUOTATION 



COMMENT 



9. On July 4, 1946 the Philippines became a neo-colony of the U.S. 



Ivr \lw fiiwi film' in ilw'workl's liis(on\ji.]imu 
jutm jiow up 0 ivhin of its own free wilL On 
Jul}' 4, I94f}, the l-imi Slows finiml imk- 
pmimr Ui ilw Fbilippim' Iskimk . , . Sitnr 
frmhin niis f^mwd in 1^46, sirun}^ tics of 
frimhiup Ime bound ilw hu) nmum. 

Anierian History Un loday, p, M 



I he Philippines was \k first country in change 1mm outright 
colonization to nco-coloni/aiion. Ilvj I'.S. maintained economic and 
military control of the country, using much more than "tics of 
friendship'* to bind the Philippines. A number of U.S. laws and 
treaties defined the new relationship. 

Properly Ae( •all real estate and other property acquired by the U.S. 
government, on or after July 4, 1946, would be respected. 

Bell Truck /ItY-reciiiircd a Parity Amendment in^tlje.^Philippine 
cons(ituiion..giving U.S. citizens "equal righis and opportunities with 
l^ilipinos for the disposition, exploitation, de\iiopment and utili/a^ 
lion of any and all Philippine natural resources," Also established 
trade, tarilT and currency regulations and gave the U.S. continued 
rights to define these areas. 

ilS'Pbilippines Milim Bim rremy of 1934 pact had 
dictated that the U,S, would retain its 23 military bases in the 
i^hilippines after independence. This 1947 Treaty gave the U.S. 
e.xtraterritorial righis to these bases for 99 years. 

US'PhiHppines Miliwn A.ssismee P^ir/- maintained U.S. domina- 
tion of the Philippine armed forces through the Joint U.S. Military 
Advising (iroup (JUSVIAG), which trains and advises the Philippine 
armed forces and sells or lends them weapons. 

U.S, corporations have controlling interests in the 900 largest 
Philippine businesses. They control key sectors of the economy, such 
as oil refining, mining, rubber, agriculture, timber and finance. U.S. 
corporate investments in the Philippines represent 80 percent of 
Foreign investment in the country and 60 percent of all U.S. 
investment in Southeast Asia. 



'Um Aimmns 5/ 

REFERENCE 



"Mk' lidiiUK'o Papers: 
IniptTi.ilism In Ihc I'hilip- 
pmcs." Alcjiiiulni l.i^'hauco. 
111 \lml}l\ AVv/i'u, July- 

m. 

HiL' PhiiippiiKii; AiiiciicadCor' 
porjlioiiv Vkirliiil Law and 
I ndcrijiM'kipinciil." }l)OC 
('t)rpt)riiic latorniiilion Ccii- 
icr, National Council of 
Churches. Wncnibcr. 197,1 

"Ik' Philippiiii's and Marliiil 
Law." 
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Chinese Americans 



There are 13 criteria to be scored. The highest possible rating is +26. 
The lowest is -26. This text scores 
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I. Multiple reasons caused the Chinese to come to the U.S. 



2. Anti-Chinese bias existed in the U.S. prior to the time Chinese arrived. 



3. The Chinese experienced both suffering and exploitation in building the railroad^ 



4. Chinese worked at many occupations and were instrumental in developing some Industries. 



5. Racism systematically excluded Chinese from entering into, or remaining in, some fields of work. 



6. Chinese workers organized to resist exploitation. 



7. Racism was utilized to divide Chinese from other workers. 



8. The widespread violence a gainst Chinese was backed by institutional support, 

9. There were numerous national, state and local anti-Chinese laws. 



10. The 1882 Chinese Exclusio n Act had extensive ramifications. 

11. Sixty years of exclusion had devastating social consequences to Chinese in the U.S. 



12. Chinatowns in the U.S. suffer the problems common to other urban ghettos. 



13. Chinese have a long history of struggle against oppression. 
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I. ViX \}\ffit mtHm in fitiyvaii rccruitco flno Qpioneu japsncsc lanurtrs^ 
























X mere HAS cxwiu l^g^ii soci&K snd scononiic perH^ciiDon oi jspunKSc in inis couiuryt 












4. Theodore Koosevelt mtmifesled anti^-Japunese Jicntimtnts and actions. 












5# The li.S^ brokf (he Gent lenient Agreement^ in 1^24^ hy excluding Japanese* 












6. ( urtailttient of ininii|;rati()n had hannful social conv)e(juences upon Japane^ie in the US. 












/. Having Japanese in cftncenlradon camps (luting wv> u was an aciion con?»ieni win ine icng iiiMor) ui mimi 












8. Alien and native born Japane<ie, as well as some Japanese Trom outside the VX ^£rc interned. 












7, Japanese Aniericans received less uian cenis on me ooiiar as compensauon lor ineir propeny lossw, 












10, Japanese Americans have not forgiven or forgotten the concentration camps* 












II. ueHnDin); •iHpanesi' Anitncans as a succcsmui niinoniy is a siereoijpe. 
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P»i* % A » There are 1) criteria to be scored. The highest possible isiini! is 
llipinO Americans The lonest is \im kW sms 



1. Pilipino.s had struggled against Spanish rule, and >vere almost victorious before the US, arrived, 












2, The US. may have instigated a battle with Pilipino forces to influence the U,S. Senate vote on the Trpity of Paris. 












3. The US. spent hundreds of millions of dollars and three years to brutallj suppress !hc Filipino independence effort. 












4. The US. exploited the Philippines in a classic colonial fashion. 












5. Pilipinos we recruited to the US, as loy^'^paid labor when other Asians were excluded. 












6. Filipinos in the l',S. uere subjected to violence* institutional racism and imr:iigration restrictions. 












I Filipino workers have a lonp history of siruRgling for their rights, 












8. i'ilipinos in the US. today still suffer from racism m\ eAploitaiion. 












9. On July 4, 1946 the Philippines became a neo-colony of the US. 
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Racially, Chicanos are a 450-year-old mixture of Native Ameri- 
cans and Europeans, with an addition of Africans brought to the 
American continent as slaves. In other words, Chicanos are an Indo- 
Euro-Afro people, Historically, their very birth as a people lies in 
conquest, colonization and exploitation. Chicanos did not exist until the 
conquest of the native peoples of Mexico by Spa^n, which created a 
mixing of peoples-the result being the mestizo, or La Raza, or 
Chicanos. It is not an exaggeration to say that, as a people, they weie 
born from the act of physical, political and cultural rape, In this they 
are, of course, the same as all mestizos of Mexico, But for the Chicano, 
an added rape took place. Their homeland, northern Mexico, was 
invaded and occupied by the United States during the 1846-1848 war 
against Mexico, That area became the present-day Southwest of the 
U.S. Thus Mexicanos became Chicanos,, 

TERMINOLOGY 

Any discussion of the treatment of Chicanos in textbooks must 
begin with the name itself. "Mexican-Americans" is the name most 
widely used in textbooks, in school systems, and by governmental 
agencies. However, many Chicanos reject the hyphenated term because 
it diminishes the sense of peoplehood which they feel. The term implies 
that Chicanos are an immigrant group, such as the Irish Americans or 
Polish Americans, and denies the historical fact that people of Mexican 
origin were actually settled in what is now the U.S, years before the 
Pilgrims landed. 

Chicano is 'an increasingly popular term in the Southwest and 
other areas, although not nationwide. Other terms, such as Indo- 
Hispano, Hispanic, Latino, Mexicano, Mexican and Spanish are still 
used. The most broadly accepted term is probably Raza or La Raza - 
which literally means "the race," but without any implication of master- 
race. It might better be translated as "our people" or even "the folks," in 



relation to the speaker, However, Raza includes not only Spanish- 
speaking people in the U,S, but also the majority of people in Latin 
America-all who are a mixture of predominantly Native American and 
Spanish. Mexicans, Guatemalans, Colombians, Bolivians, and others 
are all Raza. 

We will use the term "Chicano" , to mean people Of Mexican 
descent living in the U.S. While the origin of the term is obscure, it is 
thought to be a shortened version of Mexicano wilh.a "sh" sound given 
10 the ".v" in accordance with 16th-century Aztec (Nahuatl) pronuncia- 
tion, "Mexican" will be used to refer either to the inhabitants of 
northern Mexico before the U,S. take-over, or to citizens of Mexico at 
any time. The term "Anglo" refers to all non-Chicanos, but primarily to 
"whhe" people. It derives from "Anglo-Saxon" and is a neutral term 
that Chicanos use in referring to whites. 

The discussion of terminology leads to one of the first areas of 
textbook problems: the meaning of "America." Most textbooks are 
written on .the assumption that the history of America and the history of 
the U.S. are one and the same, However, America is a hemisphere, liot a 
single nation. Texts do not recognize that Mexicans, Chileans, and 
Canadians are also "Americans" and consider the hemisphere to be 
theirs as well. The exclusive application of the term "American" to the 
U,S, is indicative of the general ethnocentrism of U.S, history textbooks. 
Convenience of usage does not excuse this error in the eyes of many 
other Americans-including many Chicanos, 

INVISIBLE PEOPLE 

Chicanos are the second largest group of third world people in the 
U,S,. but in many pre-lJ70 U.S. history textbooks, Chicanos are not 
mentioned at a// and Mexicans are presented only in connection with the 
Te.xas "War of Independence" and the "Mexican American War" of 
1846-1848. When Mexicans are mentioned, it is frequently with 
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(lislorlion, clhnocenirism and stereotypes. Even such a noted historian 
as Samuel Eliot Morison attributed the 1846-1848 war to 'Latin 
disinclination to acknowledge a disagreeable fait accompli'Mhe 
previous U.S. take-over of Texas. Mexico is too often portrayed as a 
half-civilized land of constant revolution. This negative image of 
Mexicans can too easily be transferred onto Chicanos. In some of the 
newer texts, there is little disparaging of Chicanos. The problem is that a 
whole people simply are not mentioned or that whole segments of the 
Chicano historical experience are ignored. 

HISTORY OF RESISTANCE 

Most textbooks describe the U.S- take-over of northern Mexico as 
occurring unopposed by the Mexican inhabitants. They fail to relate 
. what happened to those Mexicans, to their property and'to their way of 
life. If they mention people who did resist the take-over, it is as 
%ndits." By omitting the record of Anglo brutality, rapacity (including 
the Cart and El Paso Salt Wars), and a host of other events, the 
distortion of Chicano history is compounded. 

Many of the newest texts mention recent Chicano "protest,'' 
asserting that it began in the I960's. Such assertions ignore the long 
history of labor and civil rights struggles by Chicanos against 
exploitation and discrimination. The idea of the Chicano as the 
Meeping Mexiun who has at last, awakened" is pure myth. 

CHICANO ROOTS IGNORED 

Chicanos have very old roots in the territory of the U.S. Mexicans 
lived in what is now the Southwest as far back as the 1500's-before the 
settlemenis at Plymouth or Jamestown-and their Native American 
ancestors were the original inhabitants. The presence of at least 75,000 
Mexicans when the U.S. conquered those lands in the 1846-1848 war is 
rarely recognized. They were nol the ''Spaniards" that some textbooks 
mention as living in the area, The vast majority were mestizos-the 
'. mixture of peoples called Raza-the original Chicanos, 

The Chicano also has a second set of roots, dating from more recent 
migrations of Mexicans to the U.S., especially-but not only-since the 
early 1900V Those arrivals supplemented the existing population. By 
ignoring the first set of roots and mentioning only the latter, textbooks 
inaccurately portray Chicanos as loreign immigrants," facing the same 
problems faced by all previous 'Immigrants" and starting to "climb the 



ladder of opportunity." Thus, not only is the origin and much of the 
history of a whole people truncated, but the racist and colonialist nature 
of their oppression is ignored. 

TIES TO MEXICO 

Unlike other third world people in the U.S.-Native American 
nations exceptcd-Chicanos were citizens of an independent nation 
whose territory was forcibly incorporated as an integral part of the U.S. 
Half of Mexico was taken in the 1846-1848 war, an area that now forms 
one third of the U.S; That war was, from the Mexican viewpoint, a 
violation of national sovereignty and has been strongly criticized by 
some U.S. historians. (As late as the I930's, some Mexican maps 
continued to identify the lost territories as part of Mexico, temporarily 
occupied by the U.S.) The border between Mexico and the U.S. which 
was imposed by that war had little reality to Mexicans or Chicanos until 
1924, when it was patrolled for the first time. 

A somewhat unique aspect of the Chicano situation is the close 
proximity of the "mother country," which facilitates the constant 
replenishment of Chicano culture. There are also heavy pressures to 
''Americanize,'' and a constant struggle takes place between the two 
forces. However, textbooks have a tendency to utilize the strong 
Chicano culture as a means of shifting the blame for oppression onto 
Chicanos themselves. According to this premise, if only Chicanos would 
learn English and acculturate, their problems would be solved, The 
shifting of blame serves to justify white supremacy and the exploitation 
of Chicano labor. 

ANGLO ETHNOCENTRISM 

Some textbooks seem incapable of understanding that Chicanos 
actually prefer their own culture to what they see of Anglo society. For 
example, many Chicanos do not accept the values of competitiveness 
and individualism as superior to their traditional values of mutual help 
and collectivity. They prefer the closeness of the Chicano family to the 
"generation gap" and other conflicts in many Anglo families. What the 
Anglo sees as weakness, softness, lack of "drive,'' the Chicano may se-. 
as warmth and humanism; There is, indeed, a lack of understanding of 
cultural pluralism -in textbooks. 

Furthermore, there is an ethnocentric expectation that Chicanos 
must learn English-"as the European immigrants did"-and little 
recognition of the fact that Chicanos speak a world language of major 



importance, the second most widely spoken language in the American 
hemisphere. It is a language that Anglos would do well to learn. Spanish 
is the foremost cultural bond of Chicanos. (While more and more young 
Chicanos use English to commLmicate, most are bi-lingual.) With the 
language goes a set of values and relationship styles. There is a tendency 
in textbooks to ignore all this. 

The term "Raza" is a good example of the Anglo language 
problem. For Chicanos, ii carries many subjective qualities and feelings, 
and its particular meaning or use (sometimes as singular^ sometimes as 
plural) depends on the situation. Most textbooks cannot grasp these 
subtleties and so avoid using the term most widely used by the people 
themselves, in speaking of themselves. 

In sum, textbooks still view Chicanos— in the past and in the 
present— through Anglo eyes. 
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QUOTATION 



COMMENT REFERENCE 



1. The Native peoples of central and southern Mewc^^ 



.,.ihe Spanish contribuiion in tern m vm Though critical of the Spanish, textbooks seem to agree on the mr^m '^^"2" 

considmbk There is no (jumn iki tk superiority of Spanish civilization, Maya achievements in astronomy, J';;*'^'^^ J° 

Spanish aimed to "tiVi/ire" ihe Mam as well an mathematics and calendar computation were unmatched. Aztec ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^1^^^. 

profit from them. Yet "civiMnf the Indians achievements in city planning and administration stunned Corte/,. ^^^^ ^nd a reference 

too often meant mreh setting them to Medical care and sanitation were further developed than in Europe. applicable to cacii ctto in 

work . . . They taught' them the Spanish Most of the ancient cultures of Mexico had social systems without this section, 

tewef and litermre Roman Catholic pwr- private property, Each individual was considered the responsibility of ^^^^^ (^,,„,„f,„, A„dre 

ers and the Roman Catholic meclM and all the people. Much of Native customs and beliefs survive, co- E„„,rich. 

they showed ihem how lo farm in European existing with Spanish customs and beliefs, Since the Spaniards who ^^^^^^^ ^ ,^ ^^^^ 

r^^l^^ came to Mexico were predominantly males, there was much mixing ' ^^.^^^ ^^^^^^ 
^ ' with the Native population. Out of this mixing came the mestizo, the 

The Free and the Drave, pp. 40-41 people now known as La Raza, am's 4 ^mv. George C. : 

Valliani. 

Both Nali« teians we „f,,,„«, ,,„, 

Spanish, particularly in the mission farms of Calitornia, (ispanisii ^^^^^ 

attempts to establish rnissions and settlements in otto^^^^^^^^ ^ 

frequently thwarted by the resistance of Native people,) i lie ^^^^^.^^^ 

Spaniards attempted to divide poor mestizos and Native Americans ^.^^^^^ 

by encouraging hostility between them, However, during the 1680 , , . 
Pueblo Revolt in Nuevo Mexico, Mexican workers joined with 
Native peoples and drove the Spanish out, 



2, Many cities in the Southv«5t U.S. were originally settled by Uhu, ■ ^ — 

_>-_-.JL — . — ■ — ~ . , Ml l-nm Mmo: Tk 

The impression is often given that Northern Mexico was an empty siwmpi'akki; Pmk of 

Lyins between the Oregon countrv and Texas land, This totally ignores the large Native American populations. It (;,„■,„, sm. Carey 
m some rich, almost unpopulated land. Much also ignores the wide^anging settlements in California, New Mexico MeWilM.. 
of ii was mountains and desert. This area had and along the present Texas-Mexican border, under the ru e o pain 

L been claimed by Spain, but no. belonged and, later, of Mexico, Some settlements precede t ilrim ri.^-<^^ p 
^^^^^ landing. Some of the early colonizers were Spaniards by birth, but 

most were a mixture of Spanish, Native American and African 
American History for Today, p, 212 people, (Spain brought tens of thousands of Africans to Mexico as |:rance.s Svadesh. 
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Chicanos 59 

REFERENCE, 



2. (Continued) 

. , \ in 1609, Spaniards settled (it SaimFe, New slaves,) The 21 persons who founded Los Angeles in 1/81 were 

Mexico. During this period Spanimls buili subjects of the Spanish crown, but only two were Spaniards; the rest 

ranches and missions in wluit is now northern w' ' Americans, mulattos, mestizos, Africans and one 
Mexico and the southmtern United i ild be more appropriate to call them Ra7.a. 

Rise of the American Nl . ! : ca >, lucments are generally dismissed in a words, while 

I; describe the European settlements in th i'ast in great 
detail. Although life was simple and rugged, there was literature and 
The Spaniards had established a capital city at art, The first newspaper west of the Mississippi and the first epic 
Montere\\ in 1769. . , . These Spaniards bejian poem written in North America developed out of these settlements, 
buitding a series of missions. Eventualk there By IH46, there were 75,000 Mexicans in the West, 
were 21 of these inissions, stretching from San 
Diego to north of w^hat is now San Francis- 
co. . Except for these Spanish mission 
settlements, and a few outposts, most of 
California was unsettled land. 

America: Its People and Values, p. 408 

3. U.S. cituens living in Texas were foreign guests of^Mexico* 

Mexico asked some Amerim\ to move into its It was the ^'Americans" who asked Mexico for land grants in Texas. 

unpoptdated territory of Texas, More and more They were given with certain conditions, including respect for 

Americans poured into Texas The Mexi- Mexican law and religion, These conditions were constantly ^^'7/!'!^ 1-!''^^^^^^ 

can government decided to close its gates to violated- especially the 1829 Mexican law agamst slavery. The so- ui^^^roim Rodolfo Acuha. 

Americans and tighten up the laws. One law called ^'freedoms" that were **swept away" primarily involved the 

prohibited slavery in Texas. Things came to a freedom to own slaves and to carry out unlimited settlement on Mrn'onSkleoJikf Texbn 

head when the Mexican dictator Santa Anna Mexican land. Casrlrt'' ^^"^'"^ ^ 

swept away the freedoms guaninteed Texans by 

the Mexican Constitution. 

American History for Today, p. 205 

4. Tlie U.S, takeover of Texas was a conspiracy planned by pro-slavery forces* 

Mexico's loss of Texas did not result from the "unhappincss" of 

Unhappy with Mexican rnk Anwrims in Anglo settlers, It was planned secretly by President Jackson and , 

Texas declared independence in I8i6 and set up other Southerners to expand slave-holding territory. President Grant ^'"qJ!^^^^ ^''^^"^ ^' 
the Lone Star Republic. later wrote: *'Tlie occupation, separation and annexation of Texas 

were, from the inception of the movement to its final consummation, Ori^m of the Wor Wiih 

American History for Today, p. 205 a conspiracy to acquire territory out of which slave states might be ^f^siai Gicn Price. 

formed/' 
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5. Mexican forces were defenders, not invaders, of Texas, 



In /W6 the Mexican leader Santa Anna invaded 
Texas. His amy of more than lOOQ men 
defeatec' 200 Texans defending lite Alamo, 

In Search of America, p. 66-B 



Santa Ana returned to San Antonio n"' / huge 
army. His men slaughtered all 'mns 
trapped in the Mamo, a church m int.. 
outside the torn. 

History of the American People, p. 204 



To call Mexicans the invaders is a total reversal of fact, Texas had 
been officially acknowledged as outside the U.S. by an 1821 treaty 
between the U.S, and Spain; in that same year, Texas (Tejas) became 
part of Coahuila, a state of Mexico, 

Though the Anglos were outnumbered, the Battle of the Alamo was 
far from a massacre. The Anglos had 21 cannons to the Mexicans' 8 
or 10, as well as superior riiles and training. Many Mexican soldiers 
were killed in the fighting. The Anglo leaders included William 
Travis, a murderer who had allowed a slave to be tried and convicted 
for Travis' own crime and then fled to Texas, and James Bowie, a 
slave-trading adventurer. Davey Crockett and six others surrendered. 
They were later executed as traitors to Mexico. 



Occupied America. 

Olvidai? Dc El Atam. Rafael 
Trjjillo Herrcra, 

"Myths and Realities of the 
Alaitio," Walter Lord, in Tht 
Aimican W(su 



6. Texas and California had large non-Anglo populations. 



Before Polk could lake office in 1845, Congress This book ignores all Texans except Anglo settlers, Native Americans 

invited Texas to join the Union, Texans, who had no "vote" nor did the vast majority of Spanish-speaking.people 

wanted to be with "their own people" in the who had lived there for some 150 years, Texts similarly ignore the 

United States, gladly voted to accept the Native American and Mexican population of California when they 

invitation. discuss the revolt of John Fremont and other Anglo settlers. In both 

Texas and California Anglos were a minority of the areas' 

American History for Today, pp. 207-208 population, 



Occupied Antem. 



7. The war against Mexico was not caused by cultu ral conflicts, but by l.S. expansionism. 

The annexation of Texas in 1845 moved the 
United States one step closer to war with 
Mexico. But other factors also led to the 
Mexican War which ftnally broke out in 1846, 
At the root of the conflict was the fact that two 
different ways of life met and clashed in the vast 
region west of Texas. . . . 

Rise of the American Nation, p. 324 



This textbook errs.about "the.root of the conflict," The expansionist 
policy of the U.S, was 'he "root" cause of the war, a fact which 
historians have acknowledged. 

As President Ulysses S. Grant later wrote, "'We were sent to provoke 
a fight, but it was essential that Mexico should commence it." 
President Polk wrote that his purpose in declaring war was "to 
acquire, for the United States, California, New Mexico and perhaps 
some other of the northern provinces of Mexico," 



77if Chieanvs. 

Vie Mexican War Was It 
Manifest Dwi'm',' Ramon 
Rui?., 

Manifest Deslim': A Study In 
SQiionalisi Exponsion. 
Alfred Katz Weinberg. 



8. The war against Mexico was consider ed unjust by many U.S. citizens of that time, 

m about lOm men Scott sailed south to ■ Information is not usually presented on the unnecessary shellings 
Veracrui on the Gulf of Mexico. By the end of murder, rape, desecration of churches and other atrocities committed 
March m his troops had taken the citv. How, by U.S, troops in Mexico. Some U.S, Catholic troops who could not 
step by step they began to march inland on a tolerate the atrocities deserted and formed a battalion to fight on the 
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long, upward climb. The liitle am}' included Mexican side, Textbooks often fail to mention the opposition of 

mnyyomg officers trained at West Point. . . . many U.S. citizens to the annexation c^f Texas and later widespread 

They me promg the value of their training opposition to the war against Mexico. For instance, the Massachu- 

and getting experience that the}' would use on setts Legislature passed a resolution in 1847 calling the war 

both sides of the Civil War a few years later, "unconstitutional, unjust," and Abraham Lincoln, then a Congress- '^loii 

man, introduced repealed resolutions in Congress against the war. 

The Impact of Our Past,:..p. 294 



Memm. General Winfield 



9. The U.S. won almost a third of its present territory through the Mexican-American war. 



, , , in the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo . . . Such textbook descriptions are deceptive. Tejas, Nuevo Mexico and ■ 

Mexico \m forced to give up Texas, !^ew California, the ceded areas, included the current stales of California, 

Mexico and Upper California. . . In return New Mexico, Texas, Nevada, Utah, most of Arizona and Colorado, 

. . .the United States gave Mcxiw S/5 million . and part of Wyoming-about a third of the U.S. The $15 million Of'"/"'*''/ 

and figured to assume debts totaling over li paid to Mexico by the U.S. should be compared to the vast wealth 

million that Mexico owed to Americans. gained from the former Mexican lands. The mines of Arizona alone, 

in an 80-year period, produced three billion dollars worth of metal. 

Rise of the American Nation, p. 327 



10. The Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo was not honored by /(le U.S. 



Under the terms of the imy ■ ■ w did no' 'Most textbooks mention the three million dollar debt cancellation 
make Mexico pay aMt 4 ovet mree millioa (which seems to put the U.S. in a favorable light), but fail lo note 
dollars that she o^M ia for damage to other points inlhe treaty. Articles VIII and IX promised civil rights 
American property. and respect for the property of Mexicani living in the ceded areas. ^^^^.^^^ 

These promises were.swiflly broken. Anglos took 200 million acres of 
American Hislor\- % ^f). pp. 215-216 Mexican owned land by force or by legal trickery; stole Mexican 

cattle, homes, businesses; and drove Mexican miners from mining 
camps in California. Thousands of Mexicans were lynched through- 
out the Southwest. 



11. For many years ater thf eiM of the war, Chicanos resisted the U.S. takeover of their country. 



After the Mexican nus fit^ld, southwest- The impression is that Chicanos docilely acquiesced or perhaps even 
erners [of Spanish, MeS*iWi and Indian ances- welcomed the change. Although the Mexican Governor of New 
liy] stayed on as Amt..] ^ dtims- Mexico did surrender without resistance, his act was viewed as a , 

betrayal by Chicanos and Native Americans, who began armed Furia y Muene: Los Banditos 
Rise of the %pklifl Nation, p. 3'59 rebellion in 1847, In California, thousands of Chicanos supjxwied the Chkms. (English Text) P. 

resistance struggkiled by Jos4 Maria FIoks. Until about 1910, so- C'"""""" 
called "bandii'^iifeKlers such as Joaquin Mteieta, Juan Coftlna and 
Gregorio CorteZ 'Wged guerrilla warfare a0nst the land seizure. 
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12. The development of the Southwesl was not achieved solely by Anglos. 



The cattle industry-md culiure-developed 
naturally from the (ondiim of the lasi frontier; 
limitless supplies of p(istura$e. ... ; the availa- 
biliiy of about m0 longhorn mmricks 
(wild cattle from earlier Spanish herds),free to 
the man who could brand them; and most 
important, railroads to get the beef lo eastern 
markets. 

The American Experience, p. 200 



Textbooks often imply that Anglo "pioneers" built the Southwest in 
ihe face of a total lack of prior civilization, The wealth of the 
Southwest was unlocked by Mexican and Chicano know-how, which 
developed from both Native American and Spanish technology, The ^v^^,,, i^^^j^.^^ 
cowboy is of Mexican origin-an offspring of the vaquero. The skills 
and knowledge of the vaqueros were vital to the development of the 
U.S, cattle industry-from breeding, pasturing. branding and round- 
up techniques to the clothes worn and food eaten on the trail. 
Additionally, much of the cattle thai Anglos began with was not 
"wild," but was stolen from Mexicans, Sheep-raising, another 
important livestock industry in the arid area, was developed by 
Chicanos. Irrigation, vital to the develor^menl of agriijsltiirc in ilic 
desert areas; mining techniques; antj : construction were 
develo-^ed long before the arrival of the Anglo. 



workers have reflected the needs of U.S. business. 




. . , m the iWs, many families moved across 
the border from Mexico, Mosi ofthem became 
workers in the orchards and on the farms, 
vineyards, am: ranches of the southwestern 
United States. 

America: its People and Values, p. 561 



.During and after World War I hundreds of 
thousands of Mexicans poured across the border 
to seek jobs in the United Sims. , , . Some, 
called "braceros" came under contract. Others, 
called "wetbacks" entered the country illegally 
bv summing or wading across the Rio Grande: 

Rise of the American Nation, p, 830 



For many years, going to the U.S. was not a matter of immigrating, 
but simply "going north." for the border had little historical or 
cultural meaning and was not patrolled until the mid-l920's, 
Mexicans came in large numbers before the early I900's, usually 
because of economic need. However, they did not simply "pour" 
across the border, but were actively recruited by labor contractors 
whenever cheap labor was desired. The post-WW 1 rapid expansion ' 
of the Southwest's economy created a labor shortage and, after the 
exclusion of Chinese and Japanese laborers, Mexican workers were a 
source of labor profitable for Anglo business. While Chicanos did 
provide a large percentage of iarm labor, they were heavily involved 
in other occupations. It is estimated that between IWO.and 1930, 60 
percent of the mine workers and 80 percent of the railroad workers in 
the western states were Chicanos, They suffered terrible living 
conditions in migrant camps,-lack' of educational facilities for 
children, employment discrimination and widespread Anglo hostility 
and violence. 

During the Great (Depression, nearly 500,000 Chicano-Mexicanos 
were deported, peiiiiaps half of them U,S. citizens. They were 
considered surplus labor, andi.deportation of activist workers was 
often an attempt to crush labor agitation, When WW 11 created new 
demands for labor, the "Bracero" program was created to bring 
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hundreds of thousands of Mexicans to the U.S. Immigration officials 
have always responded to business interests by admitting, or by 
deporting, Mexicans. 



'^Wetbacr is a derogaio: ' term, as ncil as inaccu, 
Grande is bone-dry in mosi i^accs, 



the Rio 



\i Racism and violence against Chicanes was widespread throogh World War I]. 



Other home-front rionwhite morities had both 
fiood and bad txperienm. , .-r-ln-lM Angeles 
Mexican- American mlian mths ww beMen 
by nwbs (including off duty servicemen) in a 
1941 outhreaL 

The Impact of Our Past, p. 704 



Few books mention the 7ooi Suit Riots'' of 1943, and this textfails 
to 'describe tfeeiexteiit of the violence. Hundreds of young Chicanos 
were beaten aaiid brutalized by white mobs in Los Angeles, with; the 
cdipiicity oftihrpolice and press. The 7oot Suit Riots" were aiipart 
of the racisiEihat led to the formation of many Chicano civil irights 
organizations. The anti-Chicano violence during WW II occurred 
while Chicanos were serving in the armed forces in numbers far 
greater than iheir proportion of the population. 



Nonh From Afc.w 
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15. Chicanos ha^e an ongoing history of rraistance to oppression. 



In recent years under the leadership of Cesar 
Chavez Mexican Americans^ ha\e bej^un to 
or^ante in order lo 'win more rights and 
opportunities. 

In Search of America, p. 150-D 



If textbooks discuss Chicano organization and protest, they generally 
mention only that which occurred in the I960's. In 1903 Chicanos led 
a strike of 1,500 copper miners in Arizona. Chicano-Mexicano'ilabor 
struggles and strikes in the I920's and 1930's involved thousands of 
women and men, and many strong unions and labor organizations 
were formed. Attempts to crush the strikes iedilo violent repression of 
workers and deportation of strike leaders. 

Protest and resistance continued after WW II, led primarily by the 
G.L Forum (Chicano) and the Community Service Organization, One 
result was the outlawing of segregated schools for Chicanos, although 
the practice frequently continued, The atmosphere of the McCarthy 
era led to further repression of Chicano protest-including the 
deportation of ''subversives." 

The farmworkers' struggle is usually the only current, struggle 
discussed. Other issues have involved thousands of Chicanos-for 
example, the successful two-year strike against Farah Manufacturing 
Company by 4,000 workers, 85 percent of them Chicanas (Chicano 
women). Chicanos have also organized against racism in schools, 
police brutality, judicial injustice, substandard housing, and forced 
sterilization of Chicanas. 
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16. The struggle of the United Farm Workers' Union has met violent resistance by % combination of powerfuUorces. 



In California a new union of almst entirely 
Mexican-American grape-pickers struck a$ainst 
mrkini conditions in MS. .. , , By 1970 the 
ffape-ffowers ^ave in and recognized the union. 
:For Cham, a devoted beliem in nonviolence, 
:this was important proof that the my of 
peaceful protest did not lead to a dead end. 

• The impact of Our Past, p. 736 



The United Farm Workers' Union includes Filipino, Arab, and other 
third world workers. Historically, growers have utilized racial 
differences to divide the workers, One of the significant accomplish- 
ments of the Union has been to expose these divisive tactics and unite 
the multi-national workers, 

Textbooks often leave the 'impression that the UFW has been 
victorious. They ignore the violent tactics utilized in attempts to crush 
the Union. They do not mention the continuing complicity of 
agribusiness, government and the Teamsters' Union to prevent the 
farmworkers from winning decent work conditions, 
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17, Most Chicanos are urban dwellers and non-farm workers. 



Unlike black Americans, who have spreadlo aH Most Chicanos do live in the Southwest, but large numbers are in 
regions of the United States, Mexican- Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Washington and other areas. As long 
■Americans have stayed mainly in the Southwest, ago as 1950, 66 percent of Chicanos lived in cities. Less than 10 

percent of the Chicane population are farm workers. 

■ ■ Man in America, p, 567 
f erf up with the limited opporiunities afforded 
by the traditional agricuhural occupations of 
their ethnic group, many younger Chicanos have 
moved to urban areas. 



The Ameri can Experience, p. 64 5 
18. Chicano poverty is the result of past and present racism, 



Ompifd Amerka. 

The Mexim-American People, 
The Mon's Second tMrgesi 
Minority. \so Oreblcr, Joan 
W. Moore, Ralph Guzman. 

The Chimos. 



There are at least four million people with 
Spanish last names living in the American 
Southwest. Nearly all of these are of Mexican 
.descent. The great majority are unskilled, poorly 
paid workers. , . . they cluster in distinct 
communities called barrios. The average 
Mexican-American male has completed only 
eight years of schooling, One in six has gone no 
further than the fifth grade, in most cases, 
.unfamiliarity with the English language is 
responsible for this low level of education. 

Man In America, pp, 547-54 



Chicanos are typically described as suffering from poverty-usually 
attributed to their "unfamiliarity with the English language" or their 
tendency to "cling strongly to their own culture." Such statements are 
blatant examples of victim blaming. The root of Chicano poverty can ■ Oceupied America. 
be found in histoiy-in the take-over of the lands which once 
supported Chicano society,. With the loss of their land, Chicanos 
became an exploitable labor force, victimized by the racism of Anglo 
society. 
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The term "Naliv American," as used in this book, refers to people 
living in tlie U.S. who trace their lineage to the original inhabitants of 
these lands and who consider themselves to be Native American, The 
term "Indian," a misnomer applied by Columbus to the enormously 
diverse people he met in this hemisphere, will not be used. Over the 
years, white society has applied such a wide range of negative 
stereotypes and characterizations to "Indiin" that for many non-Native 
Americans, the term evokes images having little relation to the real 
human beings to whom it is applied, 

Before the arrival of Europeans, the diverse societies of North 
America referred to themselves, in their own lan.fjuages, as "the people," 
without negative connotations of inferiority or superiority. One group of 
people distinguished themselves from the next people~who had other 
land, other languages, other customs and other dress-by using the 
word in their own language that referred to themselves. For example, 
the Ani'uwiyah called themselves Ani'uwiyah ("the people") and still call 
themselves Ani'uwiyah, or use the European word, Cherokee, as their 
national name. 

• Native Americans have always preferred to identify themselves by 
their particular national name-e.g., Arikara, Cayuga, Chickasaw, 
Kiowai Makah, Mattapony, Micmac, Pome, Potawatomi, Zuni. For 
that reason, the name of a specific group of people will always be used 
when possible and the term "Native American" will be used when 
generalizing about more than one Native society, 

TRIBE OR NATION 

Similarly, the terms "nation" and "tribe" are European in origin 
and concept. "Tribe" has assumed pejorative qualities evoking backward 
peoples living in a "primitive or barbarous condition" (Oxford English 
Dictionary definition). We will thus avoid use of the term "tribe" and 
use instead "people," "society" or "nation." The term "nation" was 



utilized by the U.S. government in many treaties with, and laws 
affecting. Native Americans. It has wide use among Native Americans 
today (as in "The Independent Ogiala Nation" reaffirmed at Wounded 
Knee in 1973), particularly within the political context of demands for 
treaty rights, sovereignty and self-determination. Recognition of the 
legally binding treaties between Native American nations and the U.S. is 
a fundamental demand of Native American people today, 

AUTHENTICITY 

Finally, wnen we refer to individual Native Americans, we will try 
to use their actual names, rather than the names applied to them by 
Euro Americans, Metacom and Tatanka lotanka may have less of an 
exotic ring than "King Philip" and "Sitting Bull," but that is precisely 
why these actual names should be used. The name Tatanka lotanka has 
as much legitimacy as Mao Tsc-tung or Kwame Nkrumah, and the 
authenticity and dignity of a name should not be challenged by 
attempting English translations, 

THE "INDIAN" IMAGE 

Native Americans, unlike other third world people in the U,S., 
have always been visible in history textbooks-or at least an objectified 
image of "Indians" has been visible, They were there, first to be 
"discovered" by Columbus, then to "lurk" in the "wilderness," "attack" 
wagon trains, "scalp" pioneers, and finally-with the buffalo-to 
"vanish from the scene," Granted, textbooks provided a few "friendly 
Indians" to offer food or guide services at critical moments, but these 
were the contrast to the "savages" who hindered, but never halted, the 
inexorable tide of Euro American "progress". 

Such blatant stereotyping was once pervasive. While less frequent 
in the newer texts, stereotypes still appear; "braves," "massacre," 
"warpath," "swooped down on," "wild animals and unfriendly Indians" 



6S Sltrtotypes, Distortions and Omissions 

are examples of the terminology still applied to Native Americans in the 
newest of textbooks, Generally, the stereotyping is more subtle, but 
omission, distortion, Eurocentrism and ethnocentrism still are the rule. 

Newer textbooks usually have an opening section givingjnforma- 
tion on the "First Amerlcans"~before the arrival of Europeans, 
Focusing on "Indian cultures," these sections present over-sinplified or 
distorted descriptions of the enormously diverse and dynamic Native 
American societies. They focus on a few "customs," material objects or 
foods which supposedly distinguished one generalized category ("North- 
cast Indians") from another generalized category ("Northwest Indians"). 
Complex societies and cultures may be written off as "warlike," as 
"gatherers" or as "nomads." 

INDIANS" VS "HUMANS" 

Newer texts no longer describe Native people as "primitive" but, 
instead, as having a "simple" culture that was not "highly advanced," 
Their existince and development are said to have been at the mercy of 
the natural environment. Their societies, are portrayed as static and 
unchanging. Their "lack of technology" insured their subjugation by 
"more advanced" European peoples, Their quality as human beings is 
lost, and they appear as fossilized relics in a museum display, 

That analogy is heightened by the subsequent contrasting portrayal 
of the dynamic, ever-evolving European settlement. Those initial, 
inadequate descriptions of pre-Columbian cultures are replaced simply 
by "Indians," who seem to have no cultures or social organization. From 
then on, most "Indians" are portrayed as "unfriendly" obstacles to Euro- 
Amencan settlement. Occasionally. »hey are described as unfortunate 
victiriis of Euro American encroai ment, hopelessly attempting to 
defend their lands. While this presentation as victims is more 
sympathetic than that in older books, the encroachment is still perceived 
as an acceptable result of "progress," 

In a few instances, the treatment "Indians" received is even called 
"cruel," although such a description is reserved for a few specific Native 
nations like the Cherokee. Invariably these were nations (so we are told), 
which had assimilated more of the "civilized" practices of Euro- 
Americans than had other Native nations. The implication is that the 
more "civilized" (less "Indian") a people were, the more deplorable it 
was to treat them cruelly. 

The greed and profits, the trickery and deceit, the racism and 



genocide that have consistently shaped U.S. actions toward Native 
Americans are, for the most part, ignored. One jf! left with a sense of the 
inevitable triumph of humn progress over "Indianj- " 

RECENT HISTORY 

Many of the newer texts provide a page ort"- ^ dfboul 20th-cenliry 
national policies (usually described as beaevofellli li' intent) tcW?. 
Native Americans, These texts also mentrn puticst itctivities j^^ik 
I960's and I970's. But rarely do they analyze; iio«lD^;?,^VJvents reO.«rt;a 
continuation of past policies. It was the ipr 'r -ritol'iTffethat^^ 
European commercial interests to promote coloitiijij;''^ Native Jands. 
Later, this same motive resulted in driving m mi ors of Native 
nations onto remnants of land then considered wtHtiV ;' ; Similarly, it is 
the profit motive today which encourages £#,fw&iions and the 
government to ignore treaty rights and to exploitfttijejif orlhless lands" 
for newly discovered minerals and resources. Tliie jicicnt struggles of 
Native Americans are focused on preventing [w&tt loss of land and 
treaty rights, and on regaining previously lost land and rights. 

UNIQUE EXPERIENCE 

There are three distinct aspects of the experience of Native 
Americans that distinguish their history from that of other third world 
people in the U.S. 

I, Native Americans were the original inhabitants of this 
continent. In 1492 there were an estimated 10 to 12 million' in what is 
now the U.S. They were a diverse people, with a wide range of social, 
cultural and linguistic identities. During the next four hundred years, 
they were decimated by epidemic diseases Introduced by Europeans, and 
by almost continuous warfare with the white invaders-until there w,ere 
only a quarter of a million remaining in the U,S, Their decimation, 
along with that of the 50 to 100 million Native people estimated to have 
inhabited the entire Western hemisphere in the 15th century, has been 
termed "a demographic disaster with no known parallel in world 
history," Their land was stolen and their cultures and societies 
disrupted-some obliterated. That some survived, adapting where 
necessary, innovating when required and, most importantly, maintaining 
traditional values and cultures whenever possible, represents a sorely 
neglected but integral part of "American" history. 
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2. The rclaliflftilvi.vf NiEiiwt Americans lo the U,S, is the 
second uniquaspetf. ttfe' ' ^attomini) is defined, kmany instances, bv 
treaties betwcai sovif-KSgi-, ;)i«t»t)ii'^:.T'': first treaty signed by the ne^- 
United States '>was mi J * •V H\& natw'a^ and by 1871 as many as 372 
treaties with Mative u^^j^, m: b^j ratified by the U.S. Senate, 
Although frequently I'liiwi^^i' '"f -s^ted by the U.S., such treaties 
remain, to this. day, the "suss^W lla*-«he land." As the U.S. Supreme 
Coun ruled in the case ly iPi)rffiPi:> " Georgia in 1832: 

The very term "naiii^; ;' ji}i.|>»l*irally applied to them, means "a 
•people .distinct froi oibfs*' le constitution, by declaring 
treaties already mi « t ■ « those to/ be made, to be the 
supreme law of ttif adopted and sanctioned the 

previous treaties wi!: % . Indian nations, and, consequently, 
admits their rank «i,?*H? I llit*?- powers who are capable of 
making treaties. Ti; : #rittisty" and ''nation" are words of 
our own language. ■ ■-ct^ in our diplomatic and legislative 
proceedings, by am sv^viltong each a definite and well 
understood nieanins WfS i^veipplied them to Indians as we 
have applied them U) '4' :fikirr:nations of the earth. They are 
applied to all in th: m otc. 

The central concerns of l "m Americans today are recognition of 
treaty rights, sovereignty asfl sdliietermination. 

3. Self-deterroination jian issue of concern for all third world 
people in the U.S. Yet noiotkr pwple in this:country have their lives so 
closely controlled, and their ^^/werlessness so . carefully manipulated,' as 
do Native Americans. ?oim oth£r:people have a massive government 
bureaucracy specifically estaKshwl to control their lives. That Native 
American lands continue;m telos!..year after year, is the responsibility 
.of the Bureau of Indian Affaiji. t&ti holds thesfclands "in trust." That 
the destructive miseducationTof.:tem! American cildren continues, and 
that Native Americans suffer im the highestincidences of many 
diseases, are also the responiffim of the sancifederal bureaucracy. 
That Native Americans suffer, ispjportionatelyihigh rates of poverty 
and unemployment is, toaAJtspsnsibility of the BIA-for the BIA 
Teases and manages the lands and resources it holds "in trust." Even the 
many corrupt or undemocratic "tribal governments" are the responsibili- 
ty of the BIA, which establishes and oversees them. 



A NOTE TO THE READER: 

The following section has been designed to apply to textbooks' 
treatment of all' Native Americans in a general manner. The histories of 
particular Native American nations- are too diverse, and their 
relationship with the U.S. too complex and extensive, to provide criteria 
applicable for each people. In many instances, criteria do refer to a 
specific people or event but are:also applicable to textbooks' treatffient 
of other people and other events. Ihey are designed not only to provide 
factual information, but to provide a perspective lacking in the 
textbooks: the perspective of the people whose homes and lands were 
the foundation upon which the U.S. was built. 
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1. Native Amoicans are the original inhafiitants jf T^otfth America. 



/; ks: often ken mi that the only natw 
American is the Man, Ceminh it is true that 
the Indian been native to Anmm for q 
longeriJemd.oftime tim an}' otkr pe&ple. But 
even tke Indian ns an immi^ram 

The Pageant of American History, p. 2 



MaWitextbooks refer to NmveJtoericans as the first imrnigrants, or 
the Tirst Americans," based, on unproven theories Imking them::to 
:people: \who migrated to Alaska over a 'land bridge" from Asia. 
Assertions that Native Americans were merely the first among many 
groups of immigrants serve as subtle justification for European 
conquest, implying that they had no greater claim to the !bnd than 
did later immigrants. Native Americans should be portrayed as the 
origiml inhabitants of the continent, In fact, evidence of *'modern 
man" existing in the Americas over ?0,000 years ago predates 
knowledge of such life in Bm^. 



Indians of tlw 'Imkos. John 
Collier. 

Tkj (m Ikn^ Hi: Ih Epic 
of ilk' Anwmf} ifulioii 
D'Arcy McNicii:. 

This Onnm \hyJ)m, Virgil 
Vogcl. 

Toasi Dig Focuses ofi Man's 
Move to New World," Afew 
York Tims, August 16, 
1976. p, 33, 



2. Pre-Columbian NajFe American societies reflected great diversity and conifiexit^- 



The B:s{em Woodlanimhes lived in the region 
east Or the Missmippi Rker, from Cmada to 
Floriik.. , . TImlndians hunted for their food 

and dothins The Eastern Woodland 

Indiam me farmers, too, and they grew corn, 
beans and squask They lived in buildings called 
longhomes, which were rows df apannwils, 
shared by several families. The mn hunted and 
fished: the women tended the fields andigathered 
the fruit. They had mney called wanipuni 
which consisted of bits of seashells strung 
together like beads. 

The 'Challenge of America, p. II 



Textbook attempts :to descriklhe: social political and cultural fabric 
of pre-Columbian Native Anierica:n:'Societies are grossly oversimpii- 
llied and ethnocentric. In Nonth' Arnica there were over 300 distinct 
.languages and about 500 scpfanueccilltures. Societies ranged; from the 
urban complexes of the ""Waniid B.uilders'' and the multi-national 
political alliances of the IrG:quoi?s aid of the Huron, to the small 
hunting bands of the Inuil science and oral literature flourished 
in every society. Well developeiil systems of trade existed between 
many of the nations. 

Emphasis should not be placed on material objects-such as 
^mpum, moccasins ;;and haskets-but on rthe alternative social 
KEationships and value systems that were (and ae) predominant 
among Native American peoples. Native leligians and spirittral 
jpcactices should be described:, as equally vailid:ai!> other, religions. 

American cultures should le presei^!f: » dynamic and 
ctltanging, rather thanistatic andiipimive. Toidisi^piNative cultures 
only in :terms of the::pre-Eurqpeaii:?past suggestsijaai the cultures 
disappeared and denies theirxontinuity with iNaisK^cultures today. 



Indim of ilk' Aimicus, 

Tk Minfi in AimiiVs 
Jack 1), f'Orbcs. 

Tliey Cme Here Firsi 



Pasi. 



QUOTATION 



REFERENCE 



3. The myth of "discovery" is blatontly EiaBcenlric. 



In reality, Columbus "rsdiscomed" the ;\>iv 
World. Other Europeans had explored Aere 
many years before. Ihe f^orsem me proba- 
bly .the first Europeans to reach the ^ew 
World. . . . Other EuropeQns my also mve 
"disimered" the iVeiv World before Coiurnm. 
. . .Bmvever, after Columbus' vcjiflift the 
Anmcas stayed discmred' 

tise of the American Naiion. p. 10 



Evidence indicates thai when Coluinbus arrived in the Americas, the Imlm of ihe Ammm. 
Western hemisphere (North and South America^was occupied by 50 
to 100 million people. While scholars may disagree over the exact 
numbers, it is Eurocentric to ^suggest that Europeans "discovered" a 
continent that had. perhaps, a larger population than did western 
Europe at thai time, While the existence of the Americas may hav> 
been new ini'wmation tif Europeans, anthropological evidence 
suggests iital Naiive Amerrans had previous contact with African 
and Ctenese tra^'elers, nOJie of whom apparently claimed either 
"discovsry" cf-or rights lo-the land, 



Ism in PQjnkm Himy: 
Wcr/ctf anJ ihe Ciirihl^tan. 
Sherburne F, Cook and 
Woodraw Borah. 

"The Tip of an Iceberg; Pre- 
Columbian Indian Demo- 
graphy and Some 
Implications for Revision- 
ism," Wilbur R. Jacobs, in 
WillimaiuiMmQuarml}'. 
January, 1974, 



Tkt Ctim Hm fhsi 



4. At JeasEto to twelve iriillion Native panjfes may have lived in what later became , the U,S. 



When -Euri^eans first came to Horih hterm Most texts provide very low figures-ranging fnom less than one 
tkre mre probablv about JSd.W Inims million njr to itwo raillion-for the Native American population of 
living in the landMis now the Umd Stm. North .%Erica before Ite arrival of Europeans. Such figures, when 

compardio the nuniberof peoplein the U.S. today, suggest thatahe "EsjmMing^Abojd Am.- 
America: Its People and Values, pp. 56J-3M vast continent was underutilized and imply that European settlement JjJJ JJ^s ^^^^Z' 

was jusi&d. Regardless of the number of Native Americans at the J^^j^^,^^ ^5,1^3,^; He„. 
lime, sudiimplications are unfounded. The lou %ur«i in te.xtbooks ry Ogbyns, in Curmu 
are based 01 researchiby scholars^tho ;UtiliMi impart, the writings of Mropokj: vil, 1966, . 
■ ^ European aplorcrs ind settlers, (kher scholars, using difterent ^^^^ _^ ^^^^ 

methodology, bebt ttoat. the Native population of North America ^21, \L Demo- 
was aciiially between lO-'and .12. million. Three-quarters of the Native ^^.^^^^ ^^^^ inipHc,. 
In 1492 the mankr of hdians /«■ /;// of f^onh population, is thought !to ha« been wiped out by epidemic diseases tions for Revisionism," 
America nor^ of Mexico ms :ab0 'iquai to such .as smallpox, measles, .cholera and ruliilis, brought, to this 
the numberofpeople in the m oj' Deuoil continenik£uropeais.:BecaiiseNativrAm.«h2i'developedno ^'""^^^"^^^^^^^ 
today. , , . ■ When Columbus /flnc/ivf 'in Ameri- natural immanity to tiluse foreign iiiseases, ^qjiidemics-spread: rapidly J'JotsVr-Qiildren. 
cfl, there was m Mian for evm Mf) msons among them,, rarried iiito jk mm iby %«ie ipeople who had ■ 
who now liveM the Mied Sm. M iim. iime contracted the- idiseasEidiredyiiiom.fcopeans. Ttius.. the:popula- 
the Indians wiMrtitheprembmndade^^ik' ;tion of mm Natk .iBftOffi. was drastically reduced before 
United StatisyMm mk ^My :f^aier m iBropeans actually rfischettitiioii and wrote of their encounters. 
number than^pe(ipiemiii9 limi!} Balmm. While the transmission =:of tfiese diseases was| ;nerally unintentional, 
Mflf}'W,-w&|ess:tlBr,^iivo i^^ occasionally a delibeme. attempt', at .germ warfare was made by 

■Europeans. One such faice wasrto infect Native people by giving 
to^iiii .tooica, pp:.3:ir32 ithem blankets infested«ii smallpox. 



7.^ 5W(;/>'pa Dismm Qnd 0mm 
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5, ^Advanced culture" is an ethnocentric concept and does not explain or justify European conquest. 



A conflict of cultures. The Eamn Woodland 
Mans did not develop a highly advanced 
calm. But their culture did make ii posaible 
for them to live successfully in ms suiiid to 

Iheit needs Beginning in the md-l6(}0\ 

the world of the Eastern Woodland Indians 
suddenly changed The Indians faced Euro- 
peans, who were people with more advanced 
cuhura These Europeans had belter weapons, 
better tools, and more advanced form of 
political orgmiaiion. 

America: its People and Values, p. 68 

. . . Indians were limited by their natural 
environment. Wasn't this a weakness-a 
minus-for the Indians? . . . Beginning in 1492, 
groups with a higher technology invaded the 
iVeiv World. These groups soon used their 
kn(?^'ledge to overcome the Indians. 

Man in America, p, 40 



"Advanced culture" is a highly relative term. Politically, most Native 
American societies were more democratic than those in Europe or the 
colonies, Decisions were generally made by consensus, women were 
usually actively involved and there was seldom a property require- 
ment for participation, in fact, the colonies borrowed from the 
political organization of the six nations of the Iroquois Confederacy 
in designing their central authority. With few exceptions. Native 
American societies were more accepting of diversity, offered greater 
individual freedom, and were more "community" oriented and less 
competitive than European societies. 

Prior to European contact. Native Americans utilized virtually all 
available medicinal plants and herbs. The enormous variety of 
foodstuffs cultivated by Native Americans-which Europeans came 
to depend onniemonstrates the agricultural knowledge of many of 
the societies. It was not until the development of the cartridge rifle 
that Euro American technology "overcame the Indians." The 
previous muzzle-loading, one-shot arms had been too slow and 
cumbersome against bows and arrows, 

European survival in North America was heavily dependent on the 
technology and skills of Native Americans in agriculture, medicine, 
transportation and hunting, That Europeans prevailed over Native 
societies is attributable not to "advanced culture," but to epidemics, 
which had a tremendously disruptive and weakening effect on Native 
societies, and to the land greed of the Europeans, Neither of these 
factors reflects "advanced" culture. 



klim of ihe .Imr'm. 

Cwtl Is lid Vine Mora. Jr. 

Tk Pairioi Chk'js. Alvin 
Jostipliy, 

They Cme Hw Firm. 

Vw Qm\ Luv (if Pm'nif liie 
Peopiv of Ik Uiiightme. 
While Roots of Peace. 
Authentic factual source of 
the social and political struc- 
ture of the Mni Nation, 



6, War and violence were not characteristic of Native nations. 



W(F WHS part of the way of life of these Descriptions of Native American nations as "warlike" must be treated 
southeastern Indians. with caution. Much of the available information on Native 

Americans was written by Europeans who naturally viewed those 
Man In America, p, 36 defending their lands and communities against European invasion as tndm of the Aimkas. 
warlike. Native American nations had many non-violent, well- 
ordered processes for solving their international problems. While ^'''^^^'^■^^^^^^Z 
The Iroquois were a flerce and warlike people, there were conflicts , prior to the European invasion, they were ^j,,-,,^ 

generally for limited objectives rather than for total victory or /(memm D.R, Wronc and 
America: Its People and Values, p. 68 conquest, and loss of life was- minimal, R.s, Nelson. 
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Naiiv? AmericQns /J 
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6. (Continued) 



European encroachments forced some societies to move from their 
traditional lands into those of others. In some instances this caused 
conflicts (as when the Sioux moved into the territory of the Crow), 
while in other instances the new arrivals were assisted by the original 
inhabitants (as when the Sioux moved into the territory of the 
Mandan). 



7. Native American technology and knowledge were achievements in their own right. 



The Indim jfflve us the snow'shoe, the cQnoe, 
and the womk He ^ave us bucMmt cakes 
and mpk smp, root beer and smapurilk 
putnpkins and pineapples, chicle (chewinss^f^^) 
and tobQcco. His skills qs q mturQiist and his 
knowhke of the emoninent are contributions 
the Indion mde to America. 

The Pageant of American History, p. 1 



Textbooks commonly discuss ''contributions of the Indians." The 
implication is that the sole value of Native Americans lies in what 
they "gave' to the U.S. 

A much less ethnocentric implication would result if texts were to 
state that Europeans-of necessity-adopted much of Native 
American technology and knowledge for their own survival. Native 
American achievements in agriculture, transportation, medicine and 
social and political practices were admirable in their own right and 
should be an integral part of the discussion of Native American 
societies and cultures, apart from their value to white people. Also, 
this textbook's use of the male pronoun denies the primary role of 
Native women in agricultural achievements. 



8. Missionary activities were an integral part of European conquest. 



From the beginning, there me q few settlers 
who made friends with the Indians and tried to 
understand them. . . . Churches sent missionar- 
ies to iCQch their religion to the Indians, cure 
their sicknesses, and try to leach them new ways. 
The missionaries accomplished muck but there 
me never enough of them or of other settlers 
who \mted to help the Indians. 

America: Its People and Values, p. 564 



Missionary efforts principally benefited the Europeans by providing 
them with free labor in developing missions and farms, and with a 
source of converts. For the most part, missionaries operated from the 
perspective that Native Americans were "savages" in need of uplifting 
from "heathen" beliefs. European powers and the U.S. government 
encouraged missionaries to break down traditional Native American 
customs, beliefs and societies. 

Under the administration of U.S. President Grant, reservations 
were parceled out among various religious denominations whose 
members were appointed as agents to supervise the Native people 
under their control The missionary lobby succeeded in having 
Congress declare Native American religious practices illegal, a 
situation which existed until 1934. The fact that the traditional 
religious practices and beliefs survive attests to their vitality and 
importance to Native American people. 
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A Pkwial Him}' of the 
AineriCQn Indian. Oliver La 
FargL', 



14 . Stereotypes, Distoriiom and Omsiom 
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9. Native nations made alliances with European nations for their own strategic purposes. 



[George Rogers Clark] sei out in l??S lo end 
once and for all the attacks by Indians who had 
been stirred up, apparenil}\ b\' the British at 
Detroit, 

The Free and the' Brave, p. 208 



Indians! Alon^ the frontier, from Maine to New 
York, the Indians are attacking. And English 
colonists fight back to defeitd their houses and 
their lives. , , . The htdian attacks along the 
frontier are part of a larger conflict. A bitter 
struggle is going on between England and 
France. ' Most of the Indians are fighting on the 
side of France. . , .The French encouraged the 
Indians to ntake many of these attacks, , , . 

America: Its People and Values, p. 127 



Texlbool(s often describe Native Americans as being "stirred up" by 
one European group to attacl( another, The impression is that they 
were pawns, manipulated by Europeans, Native nations were 
struggling to maintain their communities and lands and, like other 
people in similar circumstances, made whatever alliances seemed to 
offer them assistance. Alliances with various European nations need 
to be placed in the perspective of Native American survival 
objectives, 



Bun My Hmi /it Wounded 
Knee. Dee Brown. 

Chwnkh tif .'hmrim Man 
Prtmi 

Til Serve ilie Devil Vol. I; 
Jacob,'!. Landau and Pell, 

The Piiiriot Chiefs. 

Tlw Ameriean Indian Wars. 
John Tcbbcl and Keilh 
Jcnnison, 

This Cuunlry Was Ours. 

Red Man's iMnd, While Uan's 
Imw. Wilconib E. Washburn, 

Who's Tile Savage? 



10. Conflicting European and eolonial economic interests in Native lands helpe d trigger the U.S. Revoluti on, 

. , . [The French] had to drive off a little force 
of Virginia militiamen commanded by a colonel 
named George Washington . . . Washington 
and other Virginians believed the future lay in 
the rich, unsettled lands of the West. 



The govertmmt in London quickly moved lo 
clean up the wreckage of the war and pay its 
huge costs. Among the first steps was a lUi 
ruling to forbid settlement west of a "Proclwna' 
tion Une" running down the Atleghenies. The 
proclamation would hold back pioneers until wi 
Indion policy could be worked out, This seemed 
especially necessary after a gifted Indian natned 
Pontiac united many tribes in a rebellion in lUl 
that took a year to subdue, But the measure 
angered the colonists. 

The Impact of Our Past, pp, 146 and 150 



Pontiac and the 18 nation confederacy he led almost defeated the 
British, and the Proclamation of 1763 resulted, While the Proclama- 
tion "angered the colonists," most texts omit information about its 
effect on the financial interests of George Washington and other 
wealthy colonists-an effect that, in part, led to their anger with 
Britain, Large plantation owners, like Washington, were frequently in 
debt to British merchants and often speculated in western (Native 
American) lands to make quick profits. Thus, the Proclamation was a 
major irritant to these speculators. 
Washington was paid for his services in the French and Indian War 
with thousands of acres of Native land beyond the Appalachians. 
And, immediately before the Proclamation of 1763, he had invested 
hcavily-along with Patrick Henry, Benjamin Franklin and other 
businessmen-in land speculation schemes involving millions of acres 
of that now forbidden Native American territory, It is clear that he 
had a pressing personal stake because he hired his own surveyor to 
locate additional lands in that legally untouchable territory, The 
surveyor had written instructions to maintain the utmost secrecy, 
Washington, at the time of his death, "owned" over 40,000 acres of 
those disputed Native American lands west of the Allegheni^i 



The American Revolutiort 176}' 
tm, Hcrbcri Aplhekcr. 
Sec pp, 20-3O discussing 
pliiniation owners, land spec-, 
Illation and ihc I'roclama' 
lion. 

An Eeonomic Inierprelalinn of 
the Consiimion of the Uni- 
ted Stales, Charles A, Beard, 
See pp, I44-I4S discussing 
Washinglon. 

Chronicles of American Indian 
Promt. 

,Sec pp, 3648 for discussion 
of land spcculalion and 
Proclamation of 1763, 

"The Revolution and the Ameri- 
can Indian Frontier,'" Steve 
Talboi, in, WASSAiA. 
August, 19?6, p. 9, 
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11. Native nations fought the invader to maintain their communities and lands, 



The Old Southwest hod ewythinj^-Q rich soil 
a mild climate, and phm of wild onimk 
There me Indians, too, anil oilwr dangers. But 
what were dangers compared with 
opportunities? 

East and West Florida were now American 
territor\\ But trouble with the Indians slowed 
down the process of seitlemem 

America: Its People and Values, pp. 287 & 292 

Traders and pioneers who crossed the plains on 

their way to California and the Pacific North 

west reported that much of the plains country 

was pod for settlement. But a tremendous 

obstacle to settlement remained-the Plains 

Indians, , , ; . . 

Rise of the American Nation, p. 440 



While many Euro American settlers did view Native Americans as 
^)bstacles/* creating "dangers" that Mowed down" settlement, it is 
Eurocentric for textbooks to present this one perspective as fact. It is- 
not sufficient remedy for the newer books to staie-in one section- 
that Native people were fighting for their lands and way of lifCvif^n 
another section-Native people are still characterized as "trouble," 
"dangers," or 'obstacles; • 

Textbooks should include information on the reactions of Native 
people whhin various nations to the threat of invasion. Such 
information would offer an alternative perspective and provide the 
human dimension necessary to counteract the objectified image of 
'the Indian." 



Bun llmi Ai WauM 
Kin'i\ 

Cimiiih of Aimmai Imlm 
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W'lun The Smi^c'l 



12. Land has a special significance to Native Americans and has been the central issue of conflict with the U.S. 



As the settlers pushed inlami they found the 
Indians living in the areas the settlers wanted. 
The Indians did not understand the settlers' idea 
of land ownership. They thought the land 

belonged to all people who needed to use ii. . . . 

•t 

America: Its People and Values, p. 564 



This quote rellccis a textbook tendency to "blame" Native Americans 
for not understanding European concepts of land ownership, It docs 
not discuss the failure of Europeans to respect the Native American 
concept of communally using-but not individually owning-land, 
just ^s people use-but do not own-air.' It should be noted, 
however, that Native nations did have defined territorial areas for 
their peoples' use. The Euro American **rcspect'' for land ownership is 
applied with a double-standard. Even when Native title to land is 
clearly defined by legal treaty, Euro Americans have no compunction 
about disregarding ^'ownership" or about taking over the land of 
others. 



Of ifomi (hml Ml Vine 
Dcloria. Jr. 

This Cmm Wos Om, 

Ikd Miins Imul H'/ii/c Mm 
Imw 



13, It is Eurocentric to categorize Native Americans as either 'Triendly*' or ''unfriendly." 



A friendly Indian named Squanto helped the Sacajawea, Squanto and other Native Americans are portrayed as 

coloni,m. He showed them how to plant corn "friendly" because they assisted the invaders, while Metacom ("King 

and how to live on the edge of the wilderness. A Philip*'), Goyathlay (Geronimo) and other Native Americans are 

soldier, Captain Miles Standish, Jaughl the often portrayed as "unfriendly'* because they attempted to defend 

Piigrims how to defend themselves against their communities: All nations define a ''patriot'' as one whose 

unfriendly Indians, allegiance is toward his or her own people. Consequently, true Native 

American heroes are those who fought to preserve and protect their 

America: its People and Values, p. 73 people's freedom and land, 



Bur}' My llmi Al W'mmlcd 
The Mrioi Chiefs, 
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14.1).S. policies toward Native Americans reflect many political and economic factors within l.S. society. 



How Did Mson Deal with ihe Indians'! As a 
westerner Jj:kson knew what it nmni tofishi 
Indimi Hix Indian polin as Premlent is a dark 
chapter in his adniinistration. Under Jackson it 
became the official policy of the administration 
to remove the Indians from am and all lands 
east of the Mississippi. The Renwval Act of 
/WO gave the admistration the ri^ht to force 
the Indians lo move from their homelands to 
tracts of land set aside for them in the far 
West. , , . In Georgia, the people of that state 
were eager to have the lands on which the 
Cherokee Indians lived. 

the Pageant of American History, p. 1)4 



If events related to the relations between the U.S. and specific Native 
nations are discussed, they are usually presented in a void, often 
labelled "trouble with the Indians." Texts describe all the interest 
groups, ideologies and political considerations associated with 
Jackson's actions regarding the Bank of the United States, but 
provide no more than simplistic reasons for his removal policies 
toward Native peoples. Jackson's policies were not merely a "dark 
■chapter" in his administration but a consistent part of the ongoing 
U.S. policies toward Native Americans. These policies are an integral 
part of the political and economic dynamics within U.S. society at 
any given time, and need to be discussed within that context. For 
example, the long and enormously expensive U.S. war against the 
Seminoles was fought, in large part, because slaveholding interests, 
heavily represented in the national government, wanted to destroy the, 
sanctuary that the Seminoles provided for escaped slaves. 



15, Textbook terminology is Eurocentric, ienoring Native American presence and perspectives. 



The purchase of the Louisiana Territory was one 
of the greatest reat-esiaie bargains in history. 
The va^t and empty lerriiory . . . was mostly 
unexplored. 

The Challenge of America, p. 230 

Daniel Boone in Kentucky. Among the first men 
10 make their way through the Appalachian 
Mountains and look longingly at the land to the 
west was Daniel Boone. . . . But he did not 
start the ftrst settlement there. James Harrod did 
that . . , in UK . . . Thanks to the efforts of 
Daniel Boone and others like him, Kentucky 
soon becme safe for settlement. 

America; Its People and Values, p. 289 
In m9 Oklahoma-once supposed to he 
preserved as Indian Territory-was opened to 
homesteading. . . . Overnight, Oklahoma got a 
population and ieni'and',shack towns. , . . 

The Impact of Our Past, p, 451 



Native Americans are often relegated to special sections of textbooks 
and ignored outside of those sections. This invisibility is often 
accomplished through use of specific terminology. Areas outside 
European settlements were not "empty" or "unexplored" but were 
inhabited for centuries by Native peoples, Boone may have been 
among the first "white people" to enter the Appalachian Mountains, 
but was certainly not among the first "men." From a Native 
American perspective-particularly those who were settled there long 
before 1774-Boone's exploits cannot be thanked for making 
Kentucky "safe for settlement." Similarly, the territory that became 
Oklahoma got a "white" population in 1889. It already was home to a 
large Native American population (both those indigenous to the area 
and others forced into the area from their homelands cast of the 
Mississippi). 
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16. Legally binding treaties are central to the relatiotts between Native nations and the l.S. 



The gowntnent policy toward the Indian ms q 
confused one, to say the least. Few people in 
authority understood the Indian and his my of 
life, The Indians, in their turn, did not 
understand the term of tk treaties or agree^ 
ments that the tribes had made with the 
governmenu 

The Pageant of American History, p. 315 



With the reservation system, the Indians becam 
wards of the United States government. The 
tribes were no longer to be treated as nations 
with whom the United States would make 
treaties. 

America: Its People and ^kim, p. 505 



Most textbooks do not take the treaties seriously, discussing them as 
unimportant curiosities of the past or omitting any reference to them. 
There is no basis to the frequent claim that Native Americans *'did 
not understand the terms of the treaties;' for the treaties were 
generally quite specific. It has been the U.S. government that has 
consistently reneged on these documents. 

Article 111 of the United States Constitution states: \ . . all treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under the authority of the United | 
States, shall be the supreme law of the land. . . . Treaties with 
Native American nations are of equal legal standing as are treaties 
with European nations. This interpretation has been repeatedly 
confirmed by federal courts, most importantly bv 'He 1832 Supreme 
Court decision of Worcester vs. Georgia, They are U.S, law and are 
binding iinder international law. 

Jn 1871, the period theiecomS^quote refers to, Congress passed the 
Indian Appropdaiion M which stated: "Noiadia'n nation or tribe 
within the territnry of the United States shalli)e acknowledged or 
recognized as aniindependent nation, tribe or-puwer with whom the 
United States may comract by treaty. . . , '"However, since 372 
legally ratified treaties previously existed, the-Attalso stated: ' . , , 
but no obligatiOTof any treatynlawfully made^asnd ratified with any 
such Indian nation or tribe prior to March 3,i87l shall be hereby 
invalidated or impaired.'' While a few documentscconcluded after that 
date were called treaties," most were called "agreements'' and were 
ratified by both houses of the U.S. Congress and not just the Senate. 



Hondbook of FM Indian 
Felix Cohen. 

Behind ihe Trail of Broken 
Tfcaik Vine Deloria. Jr, 

Mm Affairs, Uws and Trea- 
ties, Charles Kappler. 

This Country Wa^ Ours. 
See pp. 124^132 for text of 
Worcester vs, Georgia. See 
pp. I6M65 for (cm and 
discussion of 18? 1 Aci. 



17. T; le 1881 Dawes Act resulted in the loss of three-quarters of the remaining land of Native Americans. 



Tifie [Dawes] act grew out of a growing concern 
by many that America's policy toward the 
Indian was unjust. , , . [It] tried to improve 
Indian life. One of its basic provisions in policy 
matters was that of treating Indians as individu- 
als rather than as tribal nations. It provided that 
land be distributed to individual families, 

TheTageant of American History, pp. 317-318 



U.S. President Arthur proposed the Dawes Act in 1881 to provide 
allotments of land "to such Indians . . , as desire it;' but Congress 
made allotments compulsory. The stated intent of the Act was to 
"civilize" Native Americans by making them private property 
owners-a concept contrary to Native beliefs and practices. In reality, 
the Act was designed to take away "excess" Native lands, and it 
resulted in the loss of more than three-quarters of the remaining land 
held by Native Americans at that time. This **surplus'^ land was sold 
or given to white homesteaders, industrialists and ranchers. 



Behind The Trail of Men 
Treaties. 

/Ofl Million Acres. Kirkc 
Kickingbird and Karen 
Ducheniui. 

The Amenm Mian Today, 
Stuart Levlnc and Nan 0. 
Lurie (cds), 

Tins Country Was Ours. 
See pp. 174.181 
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A Native American head of household wiisallotted 160 acres. While 
provision was made for lesser allotments ;to single people and 
orphaned children, no provision was made for descendants to receive 
additional land. Native Americans were usually allotted the poorest 
parcels. Some' boycotted the allotment procedures to protest the Act, 
and the government used troops to force them to take an allotment. 
The Act provided ithat Native Americans who received allotments 
could gain citizenship if they farmed theJand for 25 years and 
adopted "the habits of civilized life." 

The Dawes Act was illegal, given the Constitutional status of treaties 
which had guaranteed the lands to Native nations, rather than to 
individuals within those nations, 



18. The Citizenship Act of 1924 was not a benevolent action. 



Siata 



A turn for the better .ii the Indians' lim erne This 1924 action was, in part, a recognition of the numbers of Native 
after 1910. • /" 1^24, Congms dedaMai Americans who fought in WW I It did not confer "full citizenship 
all Indians me full mens of the United rights upon Native Americans because existing laws and practices 

denied many such privileges, 

Eight Native nations protested to Congress that the Act was illegal 
and, when no relief was forthcoming, took their appeal to the League 
of Nations, The Act was part of federal policy to "Americanize" and 
"civilize" Native people by assimilation into white society. As part of 
this policy. Bureau of Indian Affairs' officials and federal troops 
forcibly cut the long hair of Native American men. 



This Country Was Outs. 
See pp. 194-195. 



America; Its People and Values, p, 507 



19. The Reorganization Act of l934 heightened Native American alienation and powerlessness. 



Congress made another shift in policy Ijy 
passing the hulian Rmgdrfmtion Act in 19% 
The main purpose ofM, act m to allow 
Indians to use their 'om culture — /' 
encouraged tribes to set up self-governing 
constilutions on their reservations , , . [and] 
made funds available for loans to the tribal 
governments and for litdians' education. Surplus 
government lands me reluriml to the tribes, to 
be used for conservation purposes — [The 
Act] guaranteed freedom of religion /o the 



The Re6fgani7,ation Act of 1934 was the only major government act' 
with a benevolent intent. Yet many Native Americans view it as one 
of the most disastrous laws ever passed regarding Native Americans, 

Prior to 1934, most Native Americans were not allowed to openly 
practice their religions, speak theirilanguages or holdmetings of 
more than three people (although the latter restriction was relaxed in 
the 1920's). Although traditional governments had no legal standing, 
they nevertheless functioned, providing secret religious ceremonies 
and secret teaching oftheir own languages, The Act imposed an alien 
form of government based on U.S. practice-an elected "tribal 



Our Brother's Keeper: Thtlndi-' 
an in Mie America, Edgar 
S, Qlin. 

Mind the Trail of Broken 
Treaties. 

A Pictorial History of the 

American Indian. 

This Country Was Ours. 
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19. (Continued) 



Indians. Under the Indian Reorganiiaiion ki, 
tribal pmnntents me formed. Indian leaders 
gained confidence as they gained experience. 

. Man In America, p. 546 



chairman" and elected "tribal council," Traditional forms of 
government are almost always more democratic, with leaders chosen 
by consensus-not by majority rule or election. Because it is an alien 
system, most Native-Americans do not vote in the tribal elections. 

The 1934 law reversed the Dawes Act and allowed Native Americans 
to own land communally and-as "tribes"-to reaccumulate land that 
had been lost, but only through purchase rather than recognition that 
it was rightfully theirs, The Act strengthened control by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and gave the Secretary, of the Interior extraordinary 
power, The BIA maintains trusteeship of the land and exercises total 
veto power over any decisions that the chairpersons or councils make. 
Native people are forced to deal with this white bureaucracy because 
the U.S. channels health, education and welfare funds through it, 

To say that "Indian leaders gained confidence as they gained 
experience" is paternalistic and condescending. It implies that Native 
Americans did not govern themselves prior to the 1934 Act and had 
no confidence in governing themselves until given permission. 



ic m. Sliirley Hill Will and 
Sian Sicincr. 

I)iscii.sscs iradilional govern- 
ment. 



20. Th^ teanmation policy of the 1950's resulted in the loss of more land and the abrogation of treaties 



. . in tk I95l)'s, Congress announced s poky 
of "termination." that is, ending gomnmi 
support for certain reservations. Termination 
caused hardship for some tribes. Among thm 
me the Paiuies in Utah and the Menominees in 
Wiscomin. 

Man In America, p, 546 



Six nations were terminated, each by a specific act of Congress. 
While the policy as a whole was subsequently dropped, the six acts 
remained in force. Termination was not simply the ending of 
"government support for . , , reservations." A "terminated" nation 
no longer legally existed and the nation's land becam.e federal or state 
land. The Menominees were the first to be terminated and their land 
became a county of Wisconsin. Thus, they no longer "owned" the 
land, land that they had been allotted individually through the Dawes 
Act and had then reaccumulated communally after the Reorganiza- 
tion Act. 

The Menominee immediately incorporated to run their land as a 
company, but local and state taxes forced them into bankruptcy. 
While terminated, the Menominee sued the U.S for not honoring 
treaty provisions concerning hunting rights. The Supreme Court 
ruled that the treaty was valid, but dealt only with hunting rights, and 
skirted the issue of termination. After years of litigation, the 
Menominee were re-established as a reservation in I9]3, but the new 
lands were smaller and poorer than those held before 1953, 



Our Broiher's He^pur. 
This Omw\- Was Ours. 
Who's The Savage? 
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23, (Continued) 



Qs Other Amrims. 



Fern than half the Indions in the United Slows Traditional Native American communities are communal, non- 
live on reservations. Those who do mov leave if competitive and non-alienating. Outside these communities, Native 
they wish, Today they are qs free to move ohout Americans are forced to participate in a competitive system that 

discriminates against them and denies them necessary skills and 
education, The resources of reservations are exploited by white 
Man In America, p. 546 ranchers and corporations, with little or no profit to Native people, 
many of whom are forced to seek jobs off the reservations. Many 
return whenever possible and consider the reservation to be ''home/' 
Less than 20 percent live outside the reservations permanently. 

Given Native American legal and cultural ties to the land, it is 
misleading for textbooks to state that Native people are as 'Tree to 
move as other Americans/' It is also misleading to state that ^'Indian 
reservations are now owned by the Indians who live pnjhem'' 
without discussing other factors. Native American..do,.in;fact, own 
reservation land as well as vast other areas of the country under legal 
treaties. But the BIA maintains control over their land and Native 
Americans cannot make decisions without BIA approval 



Indiam ofik Anmicas, 

Oi,'i Brother's^ Keeper, 

Belml the Trail of Broken 
Trediies. 



The Woy. 

A Piclorial Hiswry 
AnmmilnJion. 
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24. Treaty rights, sovereignty, self-determination and the return of land are the major goals of Native Americans. 



. , . the Indians are increasingly demanding 
their rights as American cit\2ens. 

The Pageant of American History, p, 318 



Drmatic confrontations against the white 
establishment , . , brought concerted action and 
support from tribes across the country, Yet 
Indian nationalism is essentially tribal national- 
ism, with each tribe having separate needs. 
Disputes between tribes and between young and 
old leaders within tribes have characterized 
Native American development. 

The American Experience, pp. 642*643 



While there have been minor disputes between Native nations, Native 
American ^'development" has been mainly ^'characterized" by disputes 
with the U.S, Each reservation has been confronted by specific hostile 
actions of federal or state governments. Although the ''needs" of each 
reservation are thus defined by its particular struggle, major Native 
American organizations are united on the over-all need to redress the 
cause of oppression through treaty rights, sovereignty^ self- 
determination and the return of land. These-and not rights as 
American citizens-are the central goals of the modern Native 
American movement. 

Native Americans do not all share the same viewpoints, but there has 
never been a "generation gap." A basic characteristic of Native 
American cultures is strong cross-generational ties and respect, The 
occupation of Wounded Knee was an example of the involvement of 
people of all ages in the struggle for self-determination. 



Akwesame Notes. 

Chronicles of Indian Protest, 

Behind the Trait of Broken 
Treaties, 

The American Indian Today. 

WASSAJA 
The Way. 
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25. The struggle to maintain land conth.'jes today* 



,'1 hn^, and often hlood\\ conflici k^m imr 
the kni It did not end uniil the settlers hod 
spread their farms and ranches and cities from 
coast to coast and from Canada to Mexico, 

America: Its People and Values, p. 564 



Much of the land in the Last West is public 
domain; that is, it is owned either by the 
national government or by a state government. 
Millions of acres are still held as reservations for 
Indians, Valuable timber, coal oil and natural 
i^as resources lie on or under pans of these 
lands. Who shall decide how they will be used? 

Man In America, pp. 373-374 



Textbooks frequently imply that the conflict over land ended long 
ago. Native Americans continue to struggle to regain lost land that 
legally still belongs to them. And land continues to be taken from 
them, Federal, state, local and corporate efforts to take over and/or 
exploit the resources of Native American lands are a constant source 
of concern and struggle. 

Reservations contain almost all of the known reserves of uranium, 
huge oil and gas reserves, and 1/3 of the low-sulphur coal within the 
U,S, According to the Federal Energy Administration, over $2.7 
billion of oil and gas; $187 million of coal; $349 million of uranium 
and $434 million of non^energy mineral resources have been 
produced from Native lands through 1974, Additionally, there are 
important fresh water reserves, timber and other resources. Yet the 
exploitation of these resources by private corporations, through 
arrangements with the BIA, has resulted in high profits for the 
corporations and very low return of revenue to Native peoples. 

The second quote gratuitously asks who shall decide how the land 
will be used-continuing the long tradition of ignoring Native 
American treaty rights and sovereignty. 



Ak\mme Notes, Vol 8, No. I, 
Early Spring, 1975. See pp, 
22-23. 

lOl) Milim Am. 

The Amrkan IndiQfi Toilay, 

Tim Comtn w Ours. 
See pp. 214-233. 

t/.S, Ney^'s and World Report, 
August 2, 1976, pp. 29-30. 

WASSAM. October, 1976, p. 8, 



26. There is a relationship between the past experiences and the present reality of Native Americans. 



In the spring of 1971 the second Battle of 
Wounded Knee broke out. AIM took over the 
town of Wounded Knee on the Pine Ridge 
Indian reservation in South Dakota, They held 
the town for several weeks, There was occasion- 
al gunpre and some people were wounded 
Buildings were burned in Wounded Knee and 
other damage m done. Arrests were made after 
the AIM Indians gave up Wounded Knee and 
left town^ 

History of the American People, pp. 400-401 



Still another hazard to white settlement on the 
Plains was the Indians:, , . They attacked 
isolated settlements, seeking to protect their 
land They fought pitched battles with soldiers 



Each of jhese three quotes from the same textbook refers to the 
Sioux Nation. No connection is made between the discovery of gold 
in the sacred Black Hills of the Lakota Nation (the richest gold strike 
in U.S. history) and the invasion of U.S. troops (including Custer). 
This invasion was not to protect white settlements but to force the 
Lakota to give up the Black Hills which had been guaranteed to them 
in the 1868 Fort Laramie Treaty. The text provides no information 
on the terms of the Treaty and the repeated actions of the U.S, whith 
directly contravened the Treaty-such as the application of the 
Dawes Act to the Lakota in 1902 or the imposition of an alien form 
of government in 1934, 

Without such background information, students have little chance of 
understanding the reasons for the occupation of Wounded Knee in 
1973 (which was initiated by traditional Lakota residents of the 
reservation, lasted for 71 days, and resulted in the death of two 
Native Americans). The book does not mention the demands that 
reOected the grievances of the Lakota: a U.S. Presidential Treaty 



Ahmme Notes, Vol. 5, No. 6, 
Early Winter, 197.1. 
Sec pp. 10 and II for 
discussion of provisions of 
1868 Fort Uiramie Treaty. 

[^nim Im) Wmided Awcc, 
1^71 Akwcsasnc Notes. 
■Excellent discussion of the 
background and events of the 
1973 occupation of Wounded 
Knee, 

Bury My Hm Ai Wounded 
Kim 

See particularly pp. I0M42, 
264*296 and 390-418 for 
discussion of the history .of 
Sioux-U.S. relations up to 
ik massacre at Wounded 
Knee, 1890. . 
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26. (Continued) ____„^ ^ 

sent Wm to halp white settlm^ Sofnetiims tk Commission to discuss treaty rights and abuses; an investigation of cbromh of Aimrim lAn 

Indians wvn. The Sioux immcreil Colonel the BIA and of the corrupt Iribaf government; and the establish^ ^''''''\o9 ^ii f h ^ ' 

George Armstrong Custer ami over m hwuM mcni of a traditional government for the Lakota Nation. Without a '^^'^ JqJ^^^^^ ^^^'^^^^ 

men at ihe BQtile of the Utile Big Horn, in cohesive presentation of the experiences of Native American^;, 

Montana, in Wi But mmlly the Indians lost, students can develop little understanding of their history or of their 

Farther and farther \mi they me pushed, and present reality. 
herded onto reservations* 

., History of the American People, 221/ 



Gold discoveries opened other ofm to Anieri" 
cans . . . gold strikes me r^iade in the black 
Hills of South DakotQ. Once again the rush \m 
on. 

History of the American People, p. 210 
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t Native Americans are the oriEinal inhabitants of North AtneHca. 












2. Pre*Coluinbliin Nitive American societies reflected sreat diversitv and comDlexitv. 












3. The mvth of '^discovery" Is blatantly Eurocentric. 












4. At Itad Un to twelve million Native neoDles mav have lived in what later became the UiS. 












S. '^Advanced culture*^ is an ethnocentric concept and does not explain or justify European conquest. 












6. War and violence were not characteristic of Native nations. 












7. Nfltivp Amrriran lechnnloPv and Liifiwlpdop w^rp arhievenmnts in their own ripht. 












S< Missionary activities were an integral part of European conquest. 












9. Native nations made alliances ^ith European nations for their own strategic purposes. 












10. Conflicting Europi^Hn and colonial economic interests in Native lands helped trigger the U^. Hevolution. 












11. Native nations fought the invaders to maintain their communities and lands. 












12. I^nd has a snecial significance to Native Americans and has been the central issue of conflict with the'U.Si'^^ 












13. li U Eurncentric to categorize Native AmerirAns as either ^'friendlv*^ or ^^unfriendlv.^^ 
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14. U.S. Dolicies toward Native Americans reflect manv oolitical and economic factors within U.S. society. * 












IS. Textbook terminology is Eurocentric, ignoring Native American presence and perspectives. 












16. Legally binding treaties are central to the relations between Native nations and the U.S. 












17. The 1881 Dawes Act resulted in the loss d three*quarters of the remaining land of Native Americans. 












18. The Citizenship Act of 1924 was not a benevolent action. 












!9. The Reorganization Act of 1934 heightened Native American alienation and powerlessness. 












20. The termination policy of the 19S(i's resulted in the loss of more land and the abrogation of treaties. 
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21. The BIA is i corrupt ind inefticient bureiucricy controlling the affairs of one million people. 












21 Oppressive conditiom leid to proportionotel) lower populition increase for Nitive Americins. 












U. Reservations represent g pgrtdox for Nitive Ameficins. 












24. Treat) rithts^ sovereigniyt self-detemiinatlon and the return of land are the major goals of Native Americans. 












2S. The struggle to maintain land continues today. 












26. There is i relationship between the past experiences and the present reality of Native Americans. 
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Puerto Ricos original niMe was Boriquen and the Native people of 
the Island were the Taino. The country has endured foreign domination 
since 1509, when Spanish settlement began. Four hundred and eighty 
years later, in 1973, 104 nations in the United Nations voted to reaffirm 
"The inalienable right of the people of Puerto Rico to self-determination 
and independence." That vote was considered to be a rebuke of the U.S. 
for its role in the continued domination of Puerto Rico. 



STRIGGLE AaiNST SPAIN 

In the early 15O0's the Taino fought against the Spanish invaders. 
While most were killed by the Spaniards, or by European-introduced 
diseases, some intermarried with Spanish settlers and-later on-with 
African slaves. It is that basic blend of three peoples and cultures which 
formed the Puerto Rican nation. 

The long struggle for independence from Spain was highlighted by the 
1861! Proclamation of the Republic of Puerto Rico. Spain crushed the 
Republic, but resistance continued. In the l!!90"s the Puerto Rican people 
forced major concessions from Spain. However, the U.S. take-over of the 
Island in 1898 turned the clock backwards for Puerto Ri^an self- 
government. 



U.S. STEPS IN 

The 1898 military invasion was the culmination of almost 80 years of 
U'.S. interest in controlling Puerto Rico. In 1822 President Monroe wrote: 
-Tuba and Puerto Rico are natural appendices of the United Slates." In 
1869 the U.S. offered 150 million dollars to Spain for the two countries. 
In 1876 Secretary of State. Arthur E. Blaine, said: "1 believe there are 
three non-continental places of enough value to be taken by the United 
Stales. One is Hawaii; the others are Cuba and Puerto Rico." 

Little or none of this background appears in textbooks, Nor are 
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students told much about the U.S. role in Puerto Rico after "winning" the 
Island from Spain. The U.S. was interested in Puerto Rico both as a 
source of sugar and as a strategic military site. After the take-over, four 
large U.S. sugar corporations stepped in and began to amass large 
amounts of land for sugar plantations. In the process, thousands of small 
farm-owning families were displaced, creating a ready source of low-paid 
labor for the cane fields and sugar mills. 

While Spain had conceded some powers of self-government to 
Puerto Rico in 1897, the U.S. abolished most of these as being "not 
compatible with American methods and progress." One U.S. commander 
wrote: "1 am getting in touch with the people and trying to educate them 
to the idea that they must help themselves, giving them kindergarten 
instruction in controlling themselves without allowing them too much 
liberty," _ , 



"AMERICANIZATION" 

The U.S.. in addition to assuming economic and governmental 
control of Puerto Rico, attempted to "Americanize" it. culturally, English 
was made the official language for schools and government, although the 
vast majority of people spoke only Spanish, President Theodore 
Roosevelt said it was the intent of the U.S. "to remodel all Puerto Ricans 
so that they should become similar' in language, habits and thoughts to 
continental Americans," 

As a result of Puerto Rican resistance to these measures, the U.S. 
gradually adopted more sophisticated means of control. A "common- 
wealth" government was established in 1952. changing the form, but not 
the substance, of U.S. domination, The major change brought about by 
ih; commonwealth was to permit Puerto Ricans to elect their own 
governor, rather than having the governor appointed by the U.S. 
President. But the basic power relations remained unchanged, and to this 
day the U.S. Congress retains almost total control over the common- 



SS Stmiypts, Disturiions onil Omisskm 

■ wealth government, U.S, laws, judicial rulings and administrative 
regulations continue to affect the Puerto Rican people in a myriad of 
ways. In matters of trade, foreign relations, justice, immigration, 
communications, labor relations, and numerous other areas, Puerto Rico 
is controlled by the U.S. 

OPERATION BOOTSTRAP 

The famed industrialization under "Operation Bootstrap" intensified 
U.S. control of the Pueito Rican economy after WWII. This provided 
I'S. businesses with low-paid Puerto Rican labor and, in addition, 
exempted them from paying taxes to Puerto Rico or to the U.S, Today, 
almost half of the U.S. $2.^ billion investment in Latin America is in 
Puerto Rico. U.S. interests control 85 percent of Puerto Rican industry, 
and the extraordinarily high profits created by the labor and resources of 
Puerto Rico are returned to the U.S., rather than reinvested in Puerto 
Rico to meet the needs of the people. 

The results of U.S. colonialism have been summed up by Adalberto 
Lopez and James Petras in Puerto Rico and Puerto Ricans: 

"... development through dependency misdevelops and distorts 
the economy, whether it be through foreign-owned sugar 
plantations, manufactures or tourist plants: An agrarian society 
becomes an importer of food; an industrial society an exporter of 
labor; an island resort-a distant memory to hundreds, of 
thousands enclosed in tenement jungles and ' mazes ofrdilapidated 
shacks, Dependency results in the misallocation of land, labor and 
public resources to meet foreign needs at the expense of the Puerto 
Rican people. Dependency means contrci of development 
decisions from the outside. And outside decision-makers, corpo- 
rate executives, U.S. government officials and bankers, calculate 
costs' and benefits of investments and loans according to the 
criteria relevant to the larger needs of their firms-the profit 
margins: , . . Exploitation in all its manifestations has been the 
result of dependency; unemployment, migratory labor, low income 
for the laboring classes and wealth and luxury for the rich, 
' especially the foreign rich and local politm (pp. 121-122)." 

No textbook we examined provides even a hint of the above analysis. 
In varying degrees, every text portrays Puerto Rico as an Island liberated 



from Spain by a benevolent U.S. Through a slow but steady process, the 
U.S. is said to have taught Puerto Ricans how to govern themselves and 
to have progressively allowed them more self-government. Finally, in 
1952, say the textbooks, Puerto Rico became a "free" or "independent" 
commonwealth, affiliated wilh the U.S. by "bonds of friendship" and 
"favorable trade and defense" relationships. 

All the textbooks make the same claim; Puerto Rico has benefitted 
greatly from its relationship with the U.S.-economically and politically. 
To substantiate that claim, textbooks make a favorable comparison 
between Puerto Rico's standard of living and conditions in Latin 
America. A more honest evaluation, since Puerto Rico has been under 
U,S. control for 78 years, would be to compare conditions in Puerto Rico 
and the U.S. Such a comparison would show that, in 1940, Puerto Rico's 
per capita income was 80 percent lower than that of Mississippi, the 
poorest state. Thirty years later, in 1970, Puerto Rico's per capita income 
was 81 percent lower than Mississippi's. 

Textbooks do not report that, during the period of intensive 
industrialization, unemployment in Puerto Rico never fell below an 
official rate of 10 percent, and today it is higher than before "Operation 
Bootstrap" began. While the wages of Puerto Rican workers rose during 
!,hat period, they remain I /2 to I /3 of U.S. wages, while the cost of living 
is 25 percent higher. 

OVERPOPULATION 

To be. sure, most texts do state that Puerto Rico still suffers from 
poverty-but poverty is invariably said to result from overpopulation. 
"Overpopulation" is a term that is relative to the productive base of any 
nation-for instance, the well-to-do Netherlands has a population density 
comparable to Puerto Rico's. Textbooks never suggest that it is the 
export of profit which puts unbearable pressure on the population, rather 
than the population which strains the. economy. 

The dislocation of the Puerto Rican economy has created vast 
numbers of Puerto Ricans unable to find productive work. The existence 
of this large pool of "excess" labor has led to two shockingly destructive 
consequences: the massive sterilization of 35 percent of Puerto Rican 
women of child-bearing ag;, ?,nd the forced migration of a third of the 
population to the U.S. This lowering of the birth rate and the migration 
of so mariy Puerto Ricans acts as a safety valve for the economic system 
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by somewhat reducing the build-up of labor's frustration and anger, The 
migration also provides a source of exceptionally low«paid workers for 
industrial and agricultural interests in the U. S. 

COMMONWEALTH, STATEHOOD, INDEPENDENCE 

Since textbooks ignore these facts, it is hardly surprising that they do 
not treat the struggle for Puerto Rican independence seriously. 
Throughout the years of U.S. domination, nationalists and 
independentistas-reflecting varying ideologies, strategies, and 
objectives-have worked for the same goal of independence for Puerto 
Rico. While many texts do mention the two plebiscites which favored 
commonwealth status, they do not mention the many challenges raised by 
"independentistas" to the validity of those two votes, And because 
textbooks portray Puerto Rico as "free," "independent," or "self- 
governing," they fail to note that, whatever status the Puerto Rican 
people choose, the U.S. Congress still lays claim to decide their future. 

Whether Puerto Ricans favor independence, statehood or common- 
wealth status, whether they live in Puerto Rico or in the U.S., they all 
share a common national oppression. And the status of the 2 million 
Puerto Ricans in the U,S.-like the status of the 3,3 million in Puerto 
Rico-remains an unsettled and volatile issue, 



Rican" and "Ncyoricans" are terms disliked by most Puerto Ricans living 
intheU.S, 

Because so many Puerto Ricans feel that the term "mainland--to 
describe the U.S.-implies that one land is "main" (the U.S.) and the 
other is secondary or less important (Puerto Rico), we have avoided the 
use of "mainland" and referred either to the "U.S." or "North America"- 
the latter being the term frequently used by Puerto Ricans to describe the 
U.S. 



TERMINOLOGY 

Unlike many immigrants to the U.S., Puerto Ricans who migrated 
here have not severed their ties to their country, In the U.S. today they 
face economic exploitation and cultural oppression similar to that faced 
by other third world peoples. That is one reason that-even though four 
of every ten Puerto Ricans in the U.S. today were born here-most 
Puerto Ricans identify themselves as Pimmhjuem (Puerto Ricans), 
Their frame of reference remains their Island nation-/^ po/rw-and 
many, if not most, hope to return sooner or later. Thus a term rarely, if 
ever, used by Puerto Ricans themselves is "Puerto Rican American." 

The most common ahcrnate for Pueriomqum is Borim> which is 
based on the ancient Taino name for the Island-Borinquen. Some 
second'-generation persons may describe themselves as "Ricans," "Neo- 
Ricans" or "Ncyoricans" (the latter refers to New York, the residence of 
approximately 60 percent of Puerto Ricans in the U.S.), However, "iico- 
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I. The histories of Taino and African peoples are important in understanding Puerto Ri(;?n history. ,, 



In the years folhwins Columbus' first voyage, 
the Spanish quickly conquered and coloniied 
Puerto Rico, Jamaica, Cuba, Hispaniola, and 

other islands ' They raised cattle and grew 

sugar and cotton. Most of the Spanish colonists 
were unemployed soldiers. , , , They kcame 
overseers and forced the Indians to work as 
laborers on the land 

Man In America, p, 68 



Texts provide little or no inforniation oji the non-Spanish .history and ^ 
heritage of Puerto Rico before the U,s|take-over, Puerto'Rico was a ' 
ilourishing center of Taino (a Nali^fe people of the Caribbean) 
culture, and they called their country f|orinquen, The Tainos were an 
agricultural people who worked coniiiiunally to satisfy their people's 
needs, The Tainos possessei! i?. well .organized social system and a 
complex religion, At first the Taijio welcomed Columbus, but' 
resistance was organized as they leajned of Spanish intentions from 
the people of Dominica, where the Spanish had first colonized, Most 
of the Taino people were killed, or (j,ied of disease, but some escaped 
to remote mountain areas and lajer intermarried with European 
settlers and African slaves, While tljere is no longer a distinct Taino 
culture in Puerto Rico, the Taino/l;ft a striking racial and cultural 
imprint. . 

The Spanish brought African slaves to Puerto Rico, Unlike the case 
of other islands in the Caribbean, where slaves outnumbered 
Europeans, they never exceeded 14 percent of the population in 
Puerto Rico. Nonetheless, there is evidence of at least 14 slave revolts 
during Spanish rule (slavery was formally abolished in 1873), The 
African influence is strongly reflected in the music, language, diet, 
and forms of religious practice of Puerto Ricans, 
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Taller di Culm. (Spanish and 
English), Centro de Estudios 
PucrlorriqueiiQS-C.U.N.Y. 

liimia ik la Esuhiml flesra 
en I'mio Hico, Luis M, 
Diaz Soler, 

Himia ik la Citlma lie Pmto 
Hiw '(immi Eugcnio 
Fernandez Mendh. 




Durinimost of the and I9ih mturia 
Puerto Rico had a rather sleepy economy Imal 
on coffee, sugar, and tobacco plantations. 
Slavery and the extreme poverty of the many 
existed side by side with the great wealth of the 
very few, The American Civil War and the 
uprisings in Cuba touched it somewhat. The 
heavy hand of Spain held Puerto Rico firmly in 
its grip, Nevertheless, a small rebellion, which 
was put down, served notice on Spain that the 



Both of these quotes are misleading. There was a long history of 
resistance to Spanish control, ranging from peaceful efforts to 
liberalize colonialism, to boycotts of Spanish firms, to armed 
insurrection by secret revolutionary societies, Rather than being 
"touched" by uprisings in Cuba, Puerto Rican and Cuban 
revolutionaries collaborated closely. The Comile Revolucionario dc 
Neuva York worked in the U,S, for the liberation of both Puerto 
Rico and Cuba, 
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2, (Continued) . 

hkfuiers me dismieni In simn ms 
fmlh Qbolishei Thmgh tk cjjorn of Louis 
Muhoz'Rima^ Spain Qlkmcl Pumo Rico m\e 
limited selfp\wmm in IS91 

The Pageant of American History, p. 363 



There had nem been q very Qctiye Qnti-Sponish 
nwwneni in Puerto Ricu . , , 

The Free and the Brave, p. 551 



The ^*small rebellion'' was the 1868 Lares uprising (Grito de Lares), 
led by the great patriot Ramon Emeterio Betances* The town of Lares 
was liberated and the Republic of Puerto Rico declared. That 
insurrection failed, as did the 1897 uprising at Yauco. But those 
actions, along with the weakened condition of the Spanish empire, 
had as n^uch to do with winning concessions from Spain iid the 
actions of Munoz Rivera. For a text to discuss Munoz Rivera, and 
not Betances, is to distort the Puerto Rican people's desire for self- 
determination. 



Pumo Rico Qfid Puerto RiCQm: 
Studies in History ond Soci' 
ei\\ Adalberto Lopex and 
James Pciras. pp. Ml 

Pum Rico: A Socio-Historic 
InierpreiQtion, Manuel 
Maldonado-Denii pp, 

We, The Puerto Ricon People: A 
Stor}' of Oppression onJ 
Resismct Juan Angel Sil^n- 
pp. 30-33. 



3. The l].S« declared war on Spain in order to estublish its own hegemony in this hemisphere. 



The Med Sim entered the 
American] m with the arRwnent ihQt it m 
merel}' to free the oppreml Cubom. It 
ended the \m with m empire on i/.v hands. 

Ri^e of the American Nation, p. 5?9 



Throughout the 19th century, officials of the U.S. had expressed the 
desire to control Puerto Rico and Cuba for economic and military 
reasons. Even before the military invasion, Puerto Rico's economy 
had been increasingly oriented toward production of sugar for the 
U.S. (and the monopolization of sugar production and concentration 
of land by four major U,S. sugar corporations became the major 
orientation of the economy up to 1940, with devastating results on 
Puerto Rican land ownership and employment). The Spaninh- 
American War was the first major step to be taken by the U,S. as a 
world imperialist power, giving it possession of the Philippines and 
Puerto Rico and almost absolute control over Cuba. In none of these 
new possessions did the U.S. establish institutions for soil- 
government. The former Spanish colonies remained colonieii, but 
under the U.S. flag. This policy was often justified by the racist myth 
of Manifest Destiny, which claimed the responsibility of the 
"superior" Anglo-Saxon race to guide 'Inferior" people who were 
''incapable'' of self-government, 



To Serve The Dml Vol, If: 
Coloniols and Sojourners, 
Paul Jacobs, ct al. 
See pp. 317-355 for brief 
discussion of racism and 
Manifest Dcsliny. 

Puerto Rico and Puerto Ricons, 
p. 83. 

Puerto Rico: A Socio-Historic 
Interpretation, 

See pp. 54^56 for early U.S, 
inieres! in acquiring Puerto 
Rico and pp. u^-?2 for U.S. 
imperialism. 
Toller De Mifracion, (English 
and Spanish) Centre De 
Esludios Pucrtorriqucftos- 
CU.N.Y., pp. I0M46. 
U,S, inicrcsis in Puerto 
Rican sugar production. 



i Puerto Ricans had mixed reactions to the ILS, lake-over of Iheir country. 

Most Puerto Ricans wcre^ united in their dislike of Spanish 
domination and many felt that the U.S, had come to lielp liberate 
. , . the Amerim troops wm mn\h w^el- them from Spanish control. Some (los macheteros) offered armed 
corned. ... /I Min^ citi:en nm h(t\f resistance to the U.S„ and well-known patriots, like Beiances, 
expremi the feelings of Im people ]\'}m he sml opposed U.S. intervention. On the other hand, a small elite of 



Puerto Rico and Puerto Ricans^ 
pp. 83-84. 

Puerto Rico: A Socio- Historic 
Interpretation, pp. 50-51 and 
57-62. 
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4. (Continued) ^^^^ „ 

simply, "We are g/arf that the United States is lo Spanish and Puerto Rican businessmen favored U,S, annexation of 
be our comir\\" the Island, The majority of the people, however, "accepted" the U.S. 

take-over in the same way that small nations everywhere "accept" 
The Free and the Brave, p. 551 invasion by a strong, seemingly invincible, foreign power. 



5. Puerto Rico had greater autonomy under Spanish rule than it has today under the 11.S. 



Before the war, in the Royal Decree of November 25, 1897, Spain 

granted Puerto Ricans universal suffrage and 16 representatives in the 

The Treat}' of Paris, which ended the Spanish- Spanish Cortes (Congress), Puerto Rico was granted the power to Pumo i?b and Puerto Rim. 

American War, jave Puerto Rico to the United ratify commercial treaties with any nation and to set tariffs, as well as See pp. 82-83 and 123-133 for 

States. A new era be^an for the island the right to be consulted in pertinent legislative matters. Spain ^^^^ JJ*lJJ_l J 

continued responsibility for the military defense of the Island, but and 214-220 for discussion of 

' TJie Pagearl of American History, p. 363 Puerto Ricans had their own citizenship and were not obliged to ^j.s. monopolization' of 

enter into military service in the Spanish army, economy. 

The U.S. revoked these gains and took complete control through the ^^^^^^ ^ socio-Hiswric 
Treaty of Paris, an agreement between Spain and the U.S, in which inwprmion, pp. 48 and ?2- 
Puerto Rico had no voice. Albizu Campos, an independence leader, 78. 
stated; "The Treaty of Paris was not negotiated by Puerto Rican 
plenipotentiaries and was never submitted to our parliament for 
ratification, It is null and void as far as Puerto Rico is concerned." 

The "n:.w era" began with the Island reverting to complete colonial 
status. The U,S. abolished the Puerto Rican provincial assembly and 
insular cabinet as "not compatible with American methods and 
•- progress." English became the official language, in a country where 
99 percent of the people spoke Spanish, The U.S, took absolute 
control of Puerto Rico's foreign affairs. Puerto Ricans had no vote in 
the U.S. Congress, Their economy was monopolized by the U,S., and 
y exploitation of Puerto Rican low-paid labor by U.S. corporations 

began. To this day, most of the rights Spain had granted to Puerto 
Rico have been withheld by the U.S. 



6. The Foraker Act formalized U.S. domination of Puerto Rico. 



All 15 governors appointed between 1900 and 1947 were from the 
U.S. The executive council had six mandated positions for North 
Americans and five for Puerto Ricans. The laws passed by the elected P"^"" J'ij" «j|<' ^"f"" '''"m, 
In IM with the Foral^er Act, Coiwess House of Delegates were subject to U.S. veto. Judicial affairs were 
provided for the sowninmt of Puerto Rico, under the control of the Circuit Court of Boston, commerce was ^^j^,^ j^.^^. ^ socto-Hisioric 
The new ^overnnml consisted of a governor subject to U.S, laws, the U.S. dollar was imposed as the currency of inutpniam. ^i^. 83-92 and 
and an executive council ap/)oi/iip^i by the the country, and U.S. laws became the laws of Puerto Rico. 95, 
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6. (Continued) 

President of the United States, and a lower To protest U.S. control, the House of Delegates, in 1909, refused to 
house elected b}i the Puerto- Ricans. approve any further legislation, including the government's budget 

for the coming year, It sent a memorandum to the U.S. President and 
Rise of the American Nation, p, 590 Congress complaining of "the unjust law which makes it impossible 

. for the people's representatives to pass the laws they desire." The U.S. 
Congress reponded by passing the Olmstead Act, requiring the 
previous y'ear's budget to be carried over to the new year. 

7. U.S. citizenship was imposed on Puerto Ricans despite their protests. 



In 1911 the Puerto Ricans were granted 
citizenship. As American citizens, Puerto Ricans 
could mipate freely from Puerto Rico to the 
mainland of the United States and back again 
whenever they chose to do so, 

The Pageant of American History, p. 417 



Citizenship was imposed by an act of the U.S. Cong!:ss, Puerto 
Rico's elected resident commissioner in Washington pleaded that a 
referendum be held to determine the people's wishes on the issue, but 
he was ignored. In 1913 the only Puerto Rican^lected legislature had 
unanimously refused U.S, citizenship, stating: "We fifmly and loyally 
oppose our being declared, against our express will or without our 
express consent, citizens of any other than our own beloved 
country " 

Many believe that the U.S. forced citizenship Puerto Rico for 
reasons of national security-the action took p.i .t just one month 
before the U.S, entered WW 1. By granting citizenship to its colonial 
subjects, the U.S. strengthened its strategic presence in the Caribbean, 
making the Island a more permanent part of its hegemony, The 
action also enabled President Wilson to order, on June 27, 1917, the 
induction of Puerto Ricans into the U.S. military. Over 20,000 were 
drafted. Yet in 1922 the U.S. Supreme Court ruled that the Jones Act 
did not extend the full protection of the Constitution to Puerto 
Ricans. Puerto Ricans could refuse U.S. citizenship as individuals by 
signing special documents, but doing this deprived them of legal 
rights and made them aliens in their own country. 



Congressional Rmi 64th 
Congress, 1st Session, 1916, 
Ll]i,p.73, 

Speech by, l^WMuftoz Rive- 
ra to Congress on citizenship 

iuue. 

ITif liultpencltnt, LXX, Febru- 
ary 16, 1911, pp, 356-359. 
Article by Puerto Rico's 
resident commissioner in 
Washington, 

hitrw Rico and Putrio Rkm, 
p, 129. 

Neno Rico: A Socio-Hisloric 
Interprmiion, pp. 103-110. 

We, Vii Puirto Rican Pio'}lt, 
pp, J5-<5fl. 



I The U.S. established an educational system designed to "Americanize" Puerto Rico. 



Puerto Rico, unlike Cuba, remained a posses- Spanish-tfontrolled education in the late 19th century was based on Iht Rmsking of a Culture; Uft 

sion of the United States. Under American the schooling of a small elite, so any change could be regarded as ^"f""'"" ^'o 

guidance, improwmis were made in the. . . improvement, The U.S, did introduce a more egalitarian approach to ^"^"^ 

education ,of the Puerto Rican people. education, but it was largely motivated by the desire to "American- ,™ 

ize" the populace and to provide more disciplined laborers who could ^' 

Man In America, p. 464 speak a little English, English became the language of instruction, q^^^^^^ 

though the vast majority of the teachers were unable to speak it. In education in Puerto Rico, 
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8. (Continued) 



1948 Spanish was reestablished as the basic language for classroom 
teaching, with English as a required second language. Puerto Rican 
children were taught more about the history of the U,S. than of their 
own country. Education in Puerto Rico continues to instill the values 
and perspectives of the U,S. government, and- denies Puerto Rican 
youth their national heritage. 



9. Commonwealth status retained all sigr»ificant asp-ts ofU^S^co^^ 



In 1952, the island adopted a mstitutm and 
became the free Comonmhh ofPmlo Rir\ 
As a commonwealth, or free republic, Puerto 
Rico today governs itself, but receives military 
and tariff protection frottt the United States. 

America: Its People and Values, p, 683 



As a conmonmlth, Puerto Rico is self 
governing. It makes its om lam and controls its 
own fmanceSr 

Rise of the American Nation, p, 590 



Commonwealth status has allowed greater Puerto Rican mvolvement 
in the Island's local affairs, but the commonwealth government often 
serves U.S. interests rather than the needs of the Puerto Rican 
people. Before approving the new constitution, the U,S, Congress 
insisted on adding an amendment stating that: "Any amendment or 
revision of this constitution shall be consistent with the resolution 
enacted by the Congress of the United States approving this 
constitution, with the applicable provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States, with the Puerto Rico Federal Relations Act, and with 
Public Uw 600." This means that ultimate power over the Puerto 
Rican people remains in Washington, D,C. 
Hundreds of-U.S, laws and thousands of U.S. admmistrative and 
judicial rules and regulations govern the Puerto Rican people. The 
U.S. still controls the Island's external and trade affairs, operates the 
Post Office and Customs Service, licenses radio and TV stations and 
continues jurisdiction of the legal structure through the Circuit Court 
in Boston. All U.S. labor laws apply to Puerto Rico, includmg the 
Taft-Hartley Uw which gives the U.S, National Ubor Relations 
Board jurisdiction over labor disputes in Puerto Rico. Puerto Rico 
cannot engage in commercial agreements with foreign countries 
without the authorization of the U.S„ and the U,S, controls Puerto 
Rico's participation in international bodies, foreign trade, relations 
with other countries and immigration, The U.S, maintains 50,000 
military personnel on bases which occupy 13 percent of the arable 
land of Puerto Rico. 



Fuerto Rico and Puerto Rkm, 
pp. 132-133 and 175.192, 

Amrimiiation in Pum Rico 
and the Public School Syi- 
tem M'19}0. Aida Monia- 
la de Negron. 

"Children's Books as a Liberat- 
ing Force," Dr. Luis Nievcs 
Falcfin, in the flute, Vol. 
7, No, 1. 

To 5en'f77ifDfVi/,pp, 283-285, 

We, The Puerto Ricm People, 
pp. 93-102, 



Puerto Rico and Puerto Ricm, 
pp. 153-157, 

Puerto Rico: A Socio-Himic 
Interpretation, pp, 185-209, 

Memorandum Supporting the 
Petition of the Puerto Rico 
Independence Partf and The 
Puerto Rico Socialist Party 
in Relation' to the Colonial 
Case of Fuerto Rico, Puerto 
Rican Independence Party 
and Socialist Party of Puerto 
Rico, pp, 9-27. 

Puerto Rico: A Colony of the 
United States. Puerto Rican 
Youth Movcraent. 
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10. Despite severe repression, the struggle for Puerto Rican independence continues. 



In l%l the Puerto RicQns held q vo/e to decide 
whether they wanted their ishnd to become an 
independent nation, to heme a Me . . .orto 
remain a mmonweaitk They wted to remain 
a commonweabk As a mmonweahh, the 
people of Puerto Rico govern themselves, and 
they are free io decide what their relationship to 
the United States will be in the future. 
Meanwhile, the words of one of the island's 
leading siJtesmen, Puerto Rico is ^'associated 
with the American Union by bonds of affection, 
common citizenship, and free choice'* 

America: Its People and Values, p. 684 



Most texts ignore the existence of the independence movement in 
Puerto Rico. Some texts mention the 1951 and 1967 referenda in 
Puerto Rico which favored commonwealth status, They fail to 
mention that the 1951 vote offered only the choice between accepting 
or rejecting ^^commonwealth" status, which for the most part merely 
formalized existing U.S. domination of the country. They also fail to 
mention that "independentistas" boycotted those votes. In the 1967 
plebiscite 50 percent of qualified citizens abstained from voting, while 
more than 60,000 North Ameiicans residing in Puerto Rico were 
allowed to vote. *1ndependentistas" denounce the legitimacy of any 
vote held in a country occupied by foreign troops and carried out 
without international supervision. Independence advocates also point 
out that they have faced continuous repression when they attempt to 
advocate their viewpoint. And the U,S, government admitted, in May 
of 1975, that Puerto Rican independence groups were a major target 
of the FBFs illegal COINTELPRO operation, designed to disrupt 
and destroy those groups. 

The 1935 police killings of pro-independence demonstrators at Rio 
Piedras, a similar occurrence in 1937 at Ponce, the 1948 repression of 
university students and faculty in San Juan, and the 1950 nationalist 
uprising at Jayuya, are highlights oi the contemporary struggle for 
independence. The 1950 attacks on Blair House and the House of 
Representatives in Washington, D.C., were' further attempts by 
nationalists to call world attention to their campaign for indepen- 
dence. Labor organizing is also an important aspect of the 
independence movement, as workers increasingly feel that U.S. 
economic exploitation is harniiul to their own and their country's 
interests, In 1973 the General Assembly of the United Nations voted 
(104 to 5, with 10 abstentions) a resolution that, in effect, recognized 
Puerto Rico as a U.S. colony and reaffirmed the "inalienable right of 
the people of Puerto Rico to self-determination." 



Independence Movement Wins 
Victory Al \iK Puerto Rico 
Libre, December-January 
1973-74. 

ToSem 77IeDev//,pp.305^'^l6. 

Puerto Rico and Pu, Rims, 
' pp. l3M62andz96-307. 
Discussion of labor and 
independence struggles dur- 
ing U.S. rule. 

Mmorundum Supporting the 
Petition of the Puerto Rico 
Independence Party and ik: 
Pumo Rko Sociah Parly 
in Relation to the Colonial 
Case of Puerto Rico, pp. 28- 
50.. 



11 Operation Bootstrap led to the industrialization of Puerto Rico for tht benefit of IIS. capital. 

After Puerto Rico became a free common- "Operation Bootstrap" was begun by the Puerto Rican government in 

wealth, conditions improved greatly. The Puerto the !940's. More than 1,800 manufacturing plants were opened, 

Rican government set about developing new helping to convert Puerto Rico from an agricultural land to a 

industries and improving the lim of its people, mainly industrialized society. However, Puerto Ricans have not been . 
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11. (Continued) ^ 

The island began lo prosper. Today, Puerto 
Rko has a democratic ^omntrmt and flourish- 
ing businesses and industries. 

America: Its People and Values, p. 684 



One way the United States has helped Puerto 
Ricans in their efforts to raise living standards is 
through free trade. There are no tariff barriers 
between the United States and Puerto Rico. 

Rise of the American Nation, p, 832 



the principal beneficiaries of this plan. 
Puerto Rico's relationship with the U.S. represents classic colonial- 
ism, It is a source of cheap labor and raw materials as well as a 
captive market for surplus U.S. goods, Puerto Rico is highly 
industrialized, yet its economy is based on processing imponed 
intermediary and raw materials for export. Almost 98 percent of all 
food, raw materials and manufactured goods consumed must be 
imported from the U.S. Puerto Rico is the largest per capita 
purchaser of U.S, goods in the world and, in absolute terms, is 
among the five largest importers of U.S. goods. By U.S, law, all 
goods carried between Puerto Rico and the U.S. must be transported 
by the U.S, merchant marine, the most costly available. And U.S. 
tariff laws deny Puerto Rico access to cheaper foreign products, 

Eighty-five percent of industries in Puerto Rico are owned by U.S. 
interests, They do not have to pay Island taxes for 10 to 25 years. 
This, along with lower wages than those they pay in the U.S., has 
allowed U.S. industries to average 20 percent profit per year, far 
higher than comparative profits in the U.S. When profits are 
threatened-for instance by a wage raise-many plants move to 
countries paying still lower wages. The ultimate effect of Operation 
Bootstrap has been to assure complete U.S. control of the Puerto 
Rican economy, as well as to increase social dislocation and 
economic inequality. 



Puerto Rico! Fneim mt 
Pom in tilt Caribbean. 
Gordon K, 1/wis, 
Traces k^a. of Opcnidon 
Bootstrap in economics, fam- 
ily life and conitnunity. Ana- 
Iy7is problem of economic 
dependency tKtween Puerto 
Rico and U.S. 

Puerio Rico and Puerto Ricm 
pp. 221-248, 

Puerto Rico: A Sodo-Hiitoric 
Inierpreiaiion, pp, 151-188, 

Taller De Mipacion, pp. 148- 
183. 

We, The Puerto Rican People, 
pp. 87-93 and 116-117, 



12. Operation Bootstrap has not changed Puerto Rico's relative economic position vis-a-vis the U.S. 



Today . Puerto Ricans enjov a per mpitti While Puerto Rico is in a better comparative position than most Puerto Rico Ubre 

illhi^. than th. of iny other L Uin American coumries, the Island has been part of the U.S. since '^^^^^^^ 

American countrv mih the single exception of 1898 and its people have been U.S, citizens since 1917. thus, , 

oil-rich Yeneziieia. comparisons must be made with the U.S., not with Latin America, ^^^^^^ j^^rent informa- 

Puerto Rico-which would rank 26th in population with the 50 U.S. non on Puerto Rico and the 

Rise of the American Nation, p. 832 states-is far poorer than any state. In 1940, Puerto Rico had a per independence struggle. 

..pita income 80 percent lower than Mississippi's the poorest state; „^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^ 

in 1970, after 30 years of "Operation Bootstrap," Puerto Rico s per ^^^^^^ „ 

capita income was 81 percent lower than Mississippi's. The average ^^^^ j,^,^ yy^^^^ October 

wage in Puerto Rico is 1 / 2 to 1/3 that paid U l workers, while the 15, 1975. 

cost of living is 25 percent higher. The si.^e of the workforce in 

proportion to the population has remained stationary and official Taller De Mimdon. 
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12. (Continued) 

unemployment has reinained at double digit levels for the last three 
decades-official unemployment today is more than double that in 
the U,S, More than six out of every ten Puerto Ricans live below the 
federal poverty standard and 71 percent depend on food stamps. 
While the overall standard of living in Puerto Rico did rise during the 
period of industrialization, the effect would have been negligible 
without massive migration to the U.S. 



13, Puerto Rican women face a double oppression, 



dm\n% the !950's Puerto Ricans poured their 
energies into a program to improve their 
standard oflimg. This program became knom 
as "Operation Bootstrap." The Puerto Rican 
government encourcged new industries, better 
agriculture, and tourism. Income from these 
projects was put to work improving housing, 
schools, and medical facilities. . . . Despite 
progress, many Puerto Ricans remained poor, 
partly becatse the island is overpopulated. 
[Emphasis added] 

The Challenge of America, p. 727 



To deal with so-called "overpopulation" the government established a 
priority program for birth control which has resulted in the 
sterilization of 35 percent of all Puerto Rican women between the 
ages of 20-49 (92 percent of these are under the age of 35), This 
represents the highest incidence of sterilization in the world. While 
medical care is inadequate for the population as a whole, 18 free 
sterilization centers (funded by the U,S, through HEW) were opened 
in 1974. These centers are capable of performing 1,000 sterilizations a 
month, Puerto Rican women also suffer from experimental drug 
testing by U,S, drug firms, A 1957 experimental study of the birth 
control pill on 838 Puerto Rican women led to five deaths. 

These genocidal programs most directly affect the lives and health of 
women, who also endure sexist discrimination in the workforce. 
Women comprise 35 percent of the Puerto Rican labor force, but 
. they earn 17.4 percent less than do men in the same jobs, 

Textbooks never point out another reality about Puerto Rican 
women, They are actively^ilivSlved in current labor and independence 
struggles, continuing a long tradition highlighted by patriots such as 
Mariana Bracetti, Lola Rogriguez de Ti6, Blanca Canales and Lolita 
Lebron, 



"Puertorriquelias In Tlie United 
Stales," Lourdes Miranda 
King, in Civil Rights Digest, 
Spring 1974. 

Discusses birth control pill 
experiment. 

Puerto Rico Ubre, Vol. Ill, No, 
1, August 1975, 
Special issue on Puerto Ri- 
can women. 

"Sterilization Abuse of Women: 
The Facts; HealthlPAC 
Bulletin, No, 62, January/ 
February 1971, 

Steriliiation 4 Fenility Declint 
in Puerto Rico. Harriet 
Presscr. 

"35% Puerto Rican Women 
Sterilized," Nerio Rico Li- 
bre, M. 2, No, 5, December, 
1974. 



14. Extensive migration was caused by U.S. exploitation of the country. 



Operation Bootstrap did not solve all problems. Textbooks uniformly laud the "new prosperity" of Operation 

Dramatic as the increase in wealth was, the per Bootstrap and explain migration to the U.S. as due to "overcrowd- 

capita income of Puerto Ricans was less than ing." No textbook even implies that economic development in Puerto 

half that in the United States. Unemploymem Rico (before and after Operation Bootstrap) was designed to profit 

was high. But the most perslste^tt problem was North American capital rather than to make Puerto Rico self- 

overcrowding. 'The Puerto Rican death rate sufficient and capable of meeting the needs of the Puerto Rican 
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linued) 

more rapidly than its birth rate, with 
heavy density of population (over 600 
re mile). Free migration to the United 
ffered an apparent safety valve, and 
'J an exodus in the 1950's of nearly a 
teople to the United States . . . 500,000 
licans live in New York City alone. 

A Free People, p. 477 



46 many [Puerto Ricans] have come to 
tland, adding their unique culture to 
I the United States. 

Man In America, p. 464 



people. The resulting distortion of Puerto Rico's economy has led to 
what has been called "the geographic dismemberment of the Puerto 
Rican nation," 

Approximately 2 million Puerto Ricans now live in the U.S, while 3.3 
million live in Puerto Rico, fyi'igration long predated 1946~between 
1898-1944 (while U.S. sugar corporations were consolidating their 
landholdings) 90,000 people left Puerto Rico. In 1944, it became 
official policy to encourage migration of people whose excess labor 
was r ")i needed in Puerto Rico, 

1 ' ' ■ -and not the Puerto Rican government-controls immigra- 
tion into Puerto Rico and has allowed 70,000' non-U.S. foreigners 
(about half of whom are Cuban refugees) and approximately 90,000 
foreigners of North American origin (excluding military) to enter and 
reside in this supposedly "overpopulated" country. It might also be 
noted that while Puerto Rico had a population density of 618 persons 
per square mile in the 1940's (over 900 per square mile today), 90 
percent of Puerto Ricans who migrated at that time came to New 
York City, which has a population density of 90,000 persons per 
square mile. 



Puerto Rico: A Socio- Hisldric 
Inierprmiim, pp. 302-324. 

Taller De Migracion, pp. 102- 
251 



to Rican migrants in the I'.S. face national and racial oppression not experienced by white immigrants. 



Rican newcomers have served in impor- 
mnment positions in Mew York City 
New York State, Puerto Ricans have 
^portant contributions to American life 
s, entertainers, and athletes, as welt as 
social workers and lawyers. . . . [ They] 
)w begun to move up the ladder of 
niiy climbed in earlier limes by so many 
ons of immigrants to America. But, like 
nmigrants, they, too, face many difficul- 
scrimination and prejudice often are 
y serious to these newcomers. They also 
ce the problems of low income, poor 
and lack of job skilh and training. 

ca: Its People and Values, pp. 561-562 



While it is unusual and positive for a text to note the achievements of 
some Puerto Ricans, this text mistakes the problems facing, Puerto 
Ricans in the U,S. and understates the results of their oppression. 

Puerto Ricans face a different reality from that of earlier immigrifnis, 
who arrived when there were great demands for unskilled labor. In 
addition, Puerto Ricans face racial oppression and national 
oppression caused by U.S. domination of their country. It is the 
distortion of the economy of Puerto Rico for the profit of U.S, 
capital which has forced 1/3 of the Puerto Rican nation to move to 
the U.S. and accept low-paid menial and service occupations, 



(Contimicd) 
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As of March, 1975, while 1 1.6 percent of all U.S. families were below 
the low-income level, the figure for Puerto Ricans living in the U.S. 
was 32,6 percent. (For Chicanos it was 24 percent.) The incidence of 
both poverty and unemployment among Puerto Ricans is more severe 
than that of virtually any other ethnic group in the U.S., and the 
incidence of poverty has been rimg since 1970. Accounting for these 
statistics, according to the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, is 
"Official insensitivity, coupled with private and public acts of 

discrimination " Despite all this, 75 percent of Puerto Rican 

families in the U.S. are self-sufficient and do not require any public 
assistance. 



Puerto Rims 99 

REFERENCE 



Puerto kko and Puerto Ricans, 
pp. 313416. 

Puerto Rico: /i Socio-Historic 
Interpretation, pp, 302-324. 

Taller De Migracion, Unit 2 pp, 
1-19, Unit 3 i)p, 1-55. 

Puerto Riem in the Continental 
United States: An Uncertain 
Future. U.S, Commission on 
Civil Rights. 



16. Puerto Rican life in the U.S, is characterized by circular migration to the homeland. 



Other non-white minorities are also entrenched 
residents of American cities. Maintdinins a close 
identity with others of iheir ethnic backgrounds, 
groups such as the Puerto Ricans in iVew York 
City. . .form additional urban sub-populations 
which keep the nation's cities seething with 
discontent and conflict. Urban problems in- 
crease in magnitude as a result of the tensions 
generated by inier-group conflict. In large 
metropolitan cities it is not unusual for 
"rumbles" among youth gangs claiming to be the 
"protectors of a ierriiorf to characterize slum 
k The gang warfare between different ethnic 
'.d racial groups as reflected in the musical 
iVest Side Story is not atypical 

The American Experience, p. 696 



Puerto Ricans are not "entrenched" in U.S. cities, There is great back 
and forth movement, and many plan, or hope, to return to their own 
country at some point. It is estimated that, in the 1960\ 283,000 
returned to Puerto Rico, and the rate is higher in the 1970's, with 
figures for 1973, 1974, and 1975 showing more Puerto Ricans 
returning to Puerto Rico than arriving in the U.S, The 1970 census 
showed that one out of twenty residents of Puerto Rico had been 
born in the U.S. 



By presenting only this one image of Puerto Ricans this textbook 
stereotypes a whole people as keeping cities "seething with discontent 
and conflict" and as violent "gang" people. Gangs have always been 
symptomatic of slum life and aro by no means peculiar to Puerto 
Ricans. The text would do better to include more information about 
how Puerto Ricans arc forced to cope M economic and cultural 
oppression, 



17. Institutional racism results in the miseducation of Puerto Rican students in the U.S. 



Return Migration to Puerto 
Rico, Jose Hernandez 
Alvarez. 

Puerto Ricans in the Continental 
Mteit States: /in Uncertain 
Future. 



The lot of young Puerto Ricans was especially 
difftculi. In school they were handicapped by 
unfamiiiarity with English and embittered by the 
antagonism they often met from other children, 

Rise of the American Nation, p, 831 



Textbooks frequently blame Puerto Ricans for their oppressed 
situation because they are "unfamiliar with English." This rationale is 
particularly used to explain the widespread miseducation of Puerto 
Rican children in U,S, schools, This text places additional blame on 
antagonism from "other" students. Like most texts it avoids 
discussion of the institutionalized racism in education which 
subordinates all third world students. That Puerto Ricans have the 



miingtialj Biculiwal Edtiealion: 
A Pri\'ileseoraRiiht?\}.S. 
Civil Rights Commission, 
Miseducation of Puerto Ri- 
can students in Chicago, 
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17. (Continued) 



highest drop-out rate in New York City schools is not a result of their Mgw md Mm of Siam< 

language, It is the failure of the schools to provide bilingual/bicultu- ^"'""'^ ''"""'j'' 

ral instruction and materials, to hire adequate numbers of Puerto "Ncw siudy Confimis Educa- 

Rican staff, to involve the parents in development of educational lionai Siaughcr of Puerto 

programs to serve the community, and to provide curriculum relevant Ctijidrm." BuUn of 

to the needs and struggles of the students. Disproportionate numbers 4^^^ , f 
of Puerto Rican students thus join the pool of surplus labor, trsined 

for nothing more than the lowest-paid work. 'f^"' 

* Case fur Commmi;! Con- 

_ ,. , . ird AniKtlcc T. Rubinstein, 

While most Puerto Ricans recognize the need to learn English in pp 53.12^ 
order to survive in the U.S., it is their national right, as well as their 

... , , J . ■ A Bm Mce tu Learn: 

democratic nght, to speak their own countrys language and to have silivoi-Bicuk^^^ &m- 

the governmental institutions that are supposed to "serve" them y.s, civil Rigiits com- 

respect that language. mission, 



18. Puerto Rican culture is a synthesis of Taino, African and Spanish cultures. _ - 

Many of New York's miikn Puerto Ricans This is a derogatory quote suggesting that Puerto Ricans are recently 

were becomm Pfoud of their culture and taking "becoming proud of their culture," in fact, they have always been 

part in festivals and celebrations that stressed proud of their unique culture, which is not a reflection of a "Spanish 

their Spanish past. This search for cultural past," Rather it reflects a synthesis of Taino, African and Spanish 

identity was coupled with political demands for cultures, j-^H^^ Q^,|,^^^ ^ conipr^ 

a voice in running educational and medical henslvc discussion of Pucrio 

programs in Puerto Rican neishborhoods. These The quote also suggests that pride in cuhure and control over Rican culture. 

-activities were denounced by mmy Americans- institutions (schools and hospitals) which daily affect people's lives is 

includins some members of such minority antithetical to different people living peacefully together. This negates 

groups-who believed the special strength of the the potential for a pluralistic society. It suggests that "peaceful" 

United States lay in keeping different peoples assimilation is desirable and it ignores the long history of third world 

peaceably together. A degree of conformity, ihey oppression in the U.S. 
argued, was a price worth paying for so rare an 
achievement. 

The Impact of Our Past, p, 739, 



19. Migrant farm workers from Puerto Rico are exploited by l.S, agribusiness. 



Among the poor were many migrant farm ,. This is one of the few texts to mention-though indirectly-an 

workers, that is, workers who migrated or important aspect of Puerto Rican migration. In 1973 there were 

moved around the country to pick fruit and 14,000 contract and at least 70,000 non-contract migrant farm 

vegetables. The poor also included farmers who workers from Puerto Rico in the U.S, Conditions under which 
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19. (Contiiiu(d) 



worked for low wages or for pan of the crops contract workers labor are negotiated by the Puerto Rican 

they grew, . . . These groups were often mde government (which wants to encourage the migration of unemployed 

up of minorities-MexicQn-Americans, black labor) and U.S, agricultural interests. These contracts do not provide Mr i)f Unit 4 pp. 

Americans, Puerto Ricans, andMicns. for grievance procedures, standards for feeding or housing workers, 243, 

or overtime pay. The dreadful living conditions and astounding Discussion of migrant farm 

America: Its People and Values, .pp. ]93-794 exploitation of such workers has been well documented. '^P™' ^°™" 

raonwealih contract, and 

„„ , , ,, , ,, , , , , . ,, comparison of li'FW, Teams- 
What has not been well documented is the way the living standards ot commonwealth con- 

U.S. agricultural workers are rebf ■ to the economy and limg tracts. 

standards of Puerto Rico. T!;, nih (Asociasion Trabajadores 

Agricolas) began organizaing Puerto Rican migrant labor in the 

Northeast during the 1960's and recently affiliated with the UFW 

(United Farm Workers). Multi-racial unity of all farm workers across 

the country will be necessary to counter racial divisions which have 

always, been encouraged by agribusiness. The need for unity is 

highlighted by the effort of Florida growers to block a unionizing 

drive by the UFW among Florida's predominantly Black farm 

workers. The growers are contracting for Puerto Rican labor in an 

attempt to keep farm wages down. Future textbooks should help 

students to understand such links between economic conditions in the 

U.S. and in Puerto Rico, 
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1. The histories of Taino and African peoples are important in understanding Puerto Rican history. 












2. Puerto Ricans have a long history of striving for independence. 












3. The U.S. declared war on Spain in order to establish its own hegemony in this hemisphere. 












4. Puerto Ricans had mixed reactions to the U.S. take-over of their country. 












5. Puerto Rico hud greater autonomy mCtr Spanish rule than it has today under the U.S. 













6. The Foraker Act formalized D.S, domination of Puerto Rico. 












7. l).S. citiienship was imposed on Puerto Ricans despite their protests. 












8. The II.S. estahlished an educational system designed to "Americanize" Puerto Rico. 












9. Commonwealth status retdned all signiFicant aspects of U.S. control of Puerto Rico. 












10. Despite severe repression, the struggle for Puerto Rican independence continues. 












11 Operation Bootstrap led to the industrialization of Puerto Rico for the benefit of U.S. capital. . 












12. (io'ration Bootstrap has not changed Puerto Rico's relative economic position vis-a-vis the U.S. t,. 












n PiKTto Rican women face a double oppression. 












uTxIinsive migration was caused by U.S. exploitation of the country. 












15. Puerto Rican migrants in the U.S. face national and racial oppression not experienced by white immigrants. 












16 Puerto Rican life in the U.S. is characterized by circular migration to the homeland. 












rTlnstitutional racism results in the tniseducation of Puerto Rican students 'n the U.S. 












18 Puerto Rican culture is a synthesis of Taino, African, and Spanish cultures. 












19, Mieranl farm workers from Puerto Rico are exploited by U.S. ag.ibusiness. 
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U.S. history textbooks are oftcu ./ailty of stereotyping women, 
often guilty of distorting women's experiences, but they are always- 
without exception-guilty of omitting almost all relevant information 
about half of our population. To quote historian Gerda Lerner, ''Men 
, have defined their experiences as history and have left women out/' 

THE INVISIBLE HALF 

Not one history text gives visibility to womankind. This 
widespread omission of women is not attributable solely to the sex bias 
of nnale publishers, historians and editors. The reasons are more 
complex. Historians of both sexes have been trained to examine the past 
through a traditional, male perspective which views history as a 
chronology of momentous wars, treaties, explorations, elections, and so 
forth. Such a perspective automatically excludes women as they never 
were generals, diplomats, explorers or presidents. 

Another reason for the omission of women is the constant use of 
the male pronoun to represent all of humanity. This standard usage has 
a double consequence. On the one hand it effectively eliminates the 
reality of women's involvement in events being described and, on the 
other, it leads the reader to infer that women's historical experience was 
the same as men's. In the latter case the generic use of the male pronoun 
implies that women have shared the same opportunities and oppres- 
sions, the same hopes and glories, the same work and rewards, the same 
education and concerns, as men. But in a society long stratified along 
. sexual lines, such a conclusion is clearly false. ' 

UPDATED TEXTBOOKS 

Studies of U.S. history textbooks published prior to the 1970's 
(conducted by Janice Law. Trecker and by other feminists) cited this 
invisibility of women. Newer textbooks show small improvement. 
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Women are still rarely included. .Both new and old books enter the 
names of a few women under "Witch Trials " "Women's Rights," and 
"Reform Movements." The newer texts also carry a few' paragraphs 
about "Women's Liberation," emphasizing the aspirations of some ' 
middle-class, professional women, while for the most part ignoring the 
aspirations of the millions of working-class women. 

At best, updated versions of older texts have inserted a few 
paragraphs of compensatory history about individual women who were 
"first" in some endeavor, women who married "important" men, or 
women reformers who attempted to influence the society in which they 
lived. These insertions are glaiingly obvious, often consisting of a full- 
page illustrated biography of a woman who is not mentioned elsewhere 
in the body of the text. 

WOMEN'S EXPERIENCE 

Some of the newest history texts attempt to respond to feminist 
criticism, but even | these fail to delineate the similarities and the 
differences between the male and the female experience. The reality was 
that women shared similar work experiences with men on farms, 
plantations, and in factories-in addition to carrying the extra burden of 
traditional women's work. This reality is generally ignored in textbooks. 
While childbearing, childrearing and "women's work" in the 'home have 
never been a male experience, textbooks neglect to analyze the essential 
importance of these activities to community building. And on the issue 
of birth control and abortion-an issue of transcendent importance to 
women-textbooks are for the most part silent. The effect on women's 
lives of such factors as law, education, pay scale, sexual attitudes and 
absence of day-care are generally considered unimportant as topics for 
textbook treatment. 

All textbooks contain an index entry titled "Women " The listings 
under that entry have changed little in the newer texts. They still 
consistently total less than one half of one percent of the number of 

m 



}6i Sltnotjipts, Distortions and Omissions 

pagM^in the book. The^male perspective arid ik one-sided awnmptions 
of textbooks are highlijghled when one considers that they nevtr include 
an index listing for "Men." 

WHAT IS HISTORY 

Recognition that women have been as essential to history as to life 
itseif-in more ways than biologically reproducing the workforce-will 
require a radically different perspective for jud,ging what is, and what is 
•not, important in our past, The deeds of those few, upper-class, white 
males who molded and controlled the institutions of our society will 
then comprise but one segment of our total history. 

To arrive at an approximation of historical truth regarding 
women, 'the roles played by all women must be recognized. The 
experiences and interests of Upper-class, while woincn are often totally 
different from the experiences and interests of poor women, working- 
class women and third world women. Textbooks must recognize and 
analyze these differences, 

Women's history can no more be defined solely by the life 
experience of a southern "belle" or of a northern "lady" than by the life 
experience of an African woman held in slavery, a New England mill girl 
sweating in a factory or a Cherokee grandmother exiled on the "Trail of 
Tears.". Rather, women's history must encompass all such diverse lives. 
It must include an analysis of the oppression some women encounter 
because of their race and class in addition to an analysis of the sexual 
oppression faced by all women. Finally, it must include_the reality of 
women's resistance to these various oppressions, 

OMISSIONS CHEAT STUDENTS 

Young women of today have been cheated by these textbook 
omissions. Women of the U.S. have had among them many wise and 
brave leaders. The suffrage struggle alone gave us Susan B. Anthony, 
Charlotte Perkins Oilman, Sojourner Truth, Alice Paul and dozens 
more whose courageous words and deeds offer bold inspiration for 
young women of today, But how are the young to know of these 
women? How are they to benefit from the lessons learned by women of 
yesterday? By neglecting to tell about women who have thought about, 
and acted upon, many problems similar to those faced by women )f 



today, textbooks limit the information and the role models available to 
the young, In this way they seriously limit the struggle for change, 

To ask for an inclusion of women in history is to ask for a 
redefinition of all history. This will require innovative and extensive 
research conducted along uncharted paths. It will encounter determined 
opposition from traditionalists clinging to the "Great Man" approach. 
But we hope it will encourage young people to appreciate the role playcJ 
by ordinary women and men in shapi^'ig our ^ast, And it will strengthen 
young people for the role they "themselves must play in reshaping our 
future and improving the quality of human life for all. 
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1. The original American women, Native Americans, welded considerable power within their own societies. 



Folitical life mens the Mh Amerkm Indm 
m quite varied. The least conmon political 
system was a monarchy (rule by a single leader), 
When the nobles of a tribe held the real pom, 
even though there was one recognized leader in 
nearly every tribe, the political system was an 
aristocracy. Within some tribes a democracy 
(rule by common consent) existed that allowed 
both men and women to hav^ their say. 

The Impact of Our Past, p, 44 



The Iroquois League was set up a little before 
the time Columbus arrived in America, It had a 
constitution (passed along by word of mouth). It 
also had a council of chiefs with a set number of 
members from each tribe. . , . Ai home, 
Iroquois women grew corn, beans, and squash 
on small patches of cleared land . . . The deer 
the men hunted provided food and a number of 
other things as well. 



There were over 500 different Native American societies when 
Europeans first arrived. Most of the larger ones had a matrilineal 
structure, with property inherited through the mother. The Judeo- 
Christian concept of woman being made from man's rib, and 
consequently being considered inferior, was unknown to any Native 
culture, all of which venerated the Earth Mother, Since religion, 
politics and culture were intertwined in Native American life, women 
in most Native nations held property, could divorce, and could fully 
participate in societal decision malcing. Women were particularly 
powerful in the Iroquois Confederacy, yet the second book quoted, 
like many, makes no reference to that fact, 

"A justifiable conclusion seems to be that in the vast majority of the 
hundreds of prehistoric American Indian tribes, whether their social 
structure was patrilineal, matrilineal, or bilateral, women not only 
enjoyed well-defined prerogatives, but among a very large number 
wielded considerable social, religious, and political powers." Indian 
Women of the Western Morning, John U, and Donna M. Terrell 



Founding Mothers: ^om in 
//if Revolumary tn. Linda 
Grant DcPauw. 

Wmnm in American Ufe, Anne 
Firor Scotl, 

Indian Women of the Western 
looming. John Upton Terrell 
and Donna M, Terrell. 

Demeter's Daughters: The 
Women Who I^Qunded 
America. Selma R, WiHiams. 

Tlie Tuscaroras. Shirley Hill 
Win, 



Man In America, p, 36 



2. Native women were n ot the overworked "drudges" described by many while observers, 

The men /Eastern Woodland Indians) hunted Native American people did have roles assigned on the basis of sex. 
and fished; the women tended the fields and Roles varied according to the lifestyles of each society. The common 
gathered fruit. European description of a Native woman was "drudge" or "work 

mule." Women frequently carried heavy packs and in some societies 
Tht Challenge of America, p. 1 1 farmed the land without male participation, But Native women were 
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2. (Continued) 



Wotmn's rok M Indian mnen mked 
mJih at a series of dail}' iQ^iks. They iwked 
tmat or dried it for later me, They cured the 
skins and made clothing. They served tneals atid 
cared for the children, Indian mnen did tnost 
of the home builditii and w'hm the tribe tnoxed 
they carried their share of the baggage, They 
gathered wvod and buih the fires. In tnost tribes 
each fatnily tettded a stnall gardeti This was 
considered to he mneti's work in tjwst of 
t^orth America, 

Man In America, p, 38 



trained for such labor in their youth. They were generally reported to 
be stronge^ healthier, physically cleaner-most practiced year-round 
daily bathing which was unheard of in colonial families or in 
Europe -and had less difficulty in childbirth than did European 
women of that period. White women who lived among Native 
Americans reported that Native women's work did not seem as 
difficult as while women's and seemed to be more 'appreciated by 
ihcir society. 

in many societies the essential male role was hunting. Men kept in 
shape for hunting by exerci,se and games, practices which were often 
misuiiderstood by whiles as mere laziness or play. 

Despite sex role differences, some Native women were warriors, some 
were the equivalent of ''medicine men*' and many were leaders of their 
societies. Because Europeans insisted on negotiating only with males, 
women gradually became less and less associated with political 
leadership as European domination increased, 



Foimlinj^ Mvilm: Wmen in 
the Reyoluiman F.ro, 

Wonwn in Americm life, 

Indm Women of the Weaim 

/' 

l)en\eter',\ Douj^luers: Tht^ 
/ \S\m\en W\\o Foumled 
AimiiV, 

Ue Tumom. 



X Pocahontas and Sacajawea were not typical of Native American women. 



Livittg w'ith these Indians m a young woman 
by the tiame of Sacojawea, . , . When the 
[Lewis and Clark] expedition set out agaiti in 
(he spring of ISOS, Sacajam agreed to go along 
and act as guide and interpreter. Her husband, a 
French fur trapper, agreed to help guide the 
expeditioti , 

America: Its People and Values, pp, 260-261 



If texts make atty mention of individiJal Native American women, it 
is inevitably of Pocahalitas, Sacajawea, Nancy Ward or Mary Brant 
. . . women who, in some way, aided Europeans, 

The vast majority of Native womcn-who learned that their own 
interests wore opposed io European interests and who suffered 
greatly, along with their people, when they fought to defend their 
homelands-are not discussed in textbooks. 



4. The early European settlers included niahy women. 



The dangers the itnmigrant suffered in coming A woman was part of De Soto's early 1500's expedition, and Spanish 
to Atnerica make one wonder why he came, women helped settle St. Augustine, Florida, in 1565. Chicana women 
femphasis addedj were settlers of Santa Fe in 1609. Dutch women arrived in New York 



The Pageant of American History, p. 20 



in l62TrOther European women, of many nations and religions, 
arrived with the initial settlers from their countries. All of these 
women endured the same hardships as di'd men, plus the added 
burden of frequent pregnancies. Throughout the colonial period, one 
birth in five resulted in the mother's death. 
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5. Textbook use of the English language obscures women's lack of human rights in colonial days and in the presenL 



So they drew' up q plan of government cuM the This textbook does not clarify thai women were "people" too. yel 
Moyjlomr Compaci, which all of the men were not allowed to sign the Compact or lo share in "selling up a 
sifined. According; to the Mayjlower CompQH government." Nor does any textbook seriously question the fad that 
qH the people \mld shore in setting up o our "governmcnl'' always has basically excluded women, 
gomnmnt for the new colony, femphasis 
addedj 

America: Its People and Values, p. 73 
6. Ann Hutchinson and other women challenged the male monopoly of religious leadership. 



lyonmhomi in Amerim: Fmi 
ColomI Times to ik Pm* 
mi. Mary P. Ryan. 

Herston: A Wonmfs Vin' of 
AmiiWi Hisiini June 
Sochcn. 



The Harragmsett Boy oreo received more 
settlers when Anne Hutchinson, qIso driven 
front Massachusetts Bay for her religious views, 
formed a new colony of her friends at Ports- 
mouth, 

The Pageant of American History, p. 29 



While some texts fail lo mention Hutchinson at all, this text provides 
' only this brief passage. 

Denied participation in governmental affairs, Puritan women were 
encouraged to become pious wives and mothers. They were welcomed 
into religious observations, but were not permitted to train for the 
mmistry or to become active in church affairs. Anne Hutchinson 
created a serious controversy when she challenged church authorities 
by interpreting the Bible and forming groups of women for discussion 
and prayer. She was exiled not only as a heretic, but for "acting the 
part*' of a "husband rather than a wife" and conducting herself in a 
manner 'not fitting for your sex." (She had fourteen children at that 
lime.) 

Oiher women played leading rob in founding the Methodist Church 
(Barbara Ruckle Heck), the first synagogue (Bilhah Abigail Franks), 
the first southern Quaker mission (Eli7.abeth Harris) and ihe Shaker 
community (Ann Lee Slandcrin). As the colonies g[cw,^^onien 
increasingly participated in church affairs, bul men continued lo 
control ihe ministry and the decision-making positions. 



Tk l^'omn in Ammn 
History, Gcrda Lcrner. 

Womnbood in Atmm: Fm 
Colonial Tin\c.\ to tk Pres- 
ml 

llmion: A ^Vomtfs I'/Vu* of 
Aim'rim IMn 
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7. Women were imported to the colonies by London investo rs because their work and presence were profitable to business. 

A second reason for the success of Jmestown The London Company, and other businesses establishing colonies for 

was that the owners of the London Company proOt, quickly learned that survival of their ventures required the full- 

began to realize that a colony should include time work of women and children, as well as men. They recruited-- 

more than just men and boys. It must be a often kidnapped-^poor wonien to be sold as wives or as indentured 

___MmnL^^ owners of the servants. For many years this activity profiled shipping interests and 

company began to search for fmilies to settle in London investors anxious to develop the colonies. 
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7. (Continued) 



Jmestom and other parts of Virgm. They Without the presence of women, men often went to Virginia for quick 
also persuaded young women to go to Virsm riches and returned to England-rich or poor-without making a 
Qfid mrry the nm already there, permanent commitment to the growth of the colony. The investing 

companies correctly assumed that women would force men to devote 
America: Its People and Values, p. 70 more lime and energy to creating homes, farms and surplus goods, 

thus contributing to the financial success of the colony. 



Womns Ufe ond Work in the 
Soulhm Colonies, 
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Women Who Founded 
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8. As indentured servants imported as cheap labor by wealthier colonists, women were doubly oppressed, 



A poor person who wanted to go to America 
signed a contract called an indenture. He agreed 
to work without pay for a certain number of 
years for any person who paid the cost of his 
trip, A I the end of his period of service-^- 
anywhere from three to seven years-^the 
indentured servant became a free man. fempha- 
sis added j 

America: Its People and Values, p. 69 

When the period of servitude ms over, the 
servant might be given free land or money. He 
certairtly was given the chance to be q free man 
and a free worker, (emphasis addedj 

The Pageant of American History, p. 39 



There were 80,000 women among the 250,000 white indentured 
servants who came to the colonies from England. Some were former 
convicts, others chose to leave England to increase their chances for a 
successful life. Some were tricked or kidnapped onto ships. 

There were especially severe restrictions on the hardworking female 
indentured servants. They were prohibited from marrying without 
their owner's consent. Most colonies required them to serve an extra 
year if they became pregnant (the father was not subjected to 
penalty), Once their term of service was over, women did not receive 
land, as did men, and only rarely were given money. 



Founding Mothers: Women in 
the Rewlutionary Era. 

Demeter's Daughters: The 
Women Who Founded 
Anm% 



9. Most non-enslaved women enjoyed a greater degree of economic and social freedom than did European women of that time* 

Early colonial womenls work included: keeping the homes cleaned 
and healed; making soap and the wax for candles; planting; , 
harvesting; cooking and preserving food; growing and spinning flax 
and making it into clothes; sewing and washing clothes; making 
splints and ointments; brewing jjerbs, lancing wounds; delivering 
babies; tending livestock and seting to the education of the children. 
In addition to their ^'women's work/* a number of colonial women 
participated in community commerce. Women-some of whom were 
free Blacks-ran businesses, shops, newspapers, schools and farms, 
often while their husbands were away, less frequently on their own. 
They were also involved in shipping, trading and the practice of law 
and were barbers, blacksmiths and printers. 



Everyone worked hard: the womenfolk at their 
pots, pans, spinning wheels, and needles and the 
men in the barns, fields, and stables, 

The Impact of Our Past, p. 113 
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10. Womtn played a key role in the Revolution. 



Members of the Som of Libsrty, an organiia- 
lion formed soon after passage of the Stamp 
Act, expressed their anti-British attitudes by 
encouraging non-importation, tarring and feath- 
ering loyalists and tritish tax agents, des'roy: ' 
properly, and threatening British officials 
bodily harm. 

The American Experience, p. 37 



The first of many women's organizations was formed in New Jersey 
in 1681. Most such groups later concentrated on political discussion 
about the need for independence from England, In the years prior to 
the Revolution, the boycotting of English imports was organised 
primarily by women, This became an important method of economic 
warfari' " r lanized and participated in demonstrations 
i against colonists cooperating with the British, 
' ■ ne through the "Daughters of Liberty;' h is 
,v sni> msionans that the famed Committees of C respon- 
litii.. , ir „uually initiated by Mercy Otis Warren-a weil-l(nOivii 
propagandist, author and historian-but credited to her husband, as 
only a male signature would be taken seriously, 



Th( Womn in Amim 
History. 

Denteier's Daughters: The 
Women Who Founded 
America. 



11. After the Revolution, women's options and freedoms were curtailed. 



Not one text notes that, after the Revolution, the "opportunites" for 
bright young women were even more restricted than in earlier days, 
The increasingly populous and productive society made women's 
A new natm is fulof opportunities for bright work in the home less essential, When that critical need abated, the 
"'^'^"'^^ previous llexibilily some women had enjoyed to participate in the 

economic life of their communities declined. Legal equality never 
existed, despite pleas such as Abigail Adams' to her husband that, 
. . in the new Code of Laws which I suppose it will be necessary 
for you to make I desire you would remember the Ladies, and be 
more generous and favourable to them than your ancestors," 



young men,femphasis addedj 

The Impact of Our Past, p, 221 



Legally, at that lime and for almost a hundred years to come, a 
husband had custody over his wife's person, sole ownership of all her 
property, sole control over their children, and exclusive right to the 
products of her labor. The wife had no legal role in choice of 
residence, could not sue or be sued in her own name, could not serve 
on juries, sign a contract or make a will. 

Two days before the Declaration of Independence, New Jersey 
adopted a constitution which said that "All inhabitants of this 
Colony, of full age,9>o'are worth fifty pounds , . . Shall be entitled 
to vote," Married women could not legally own money or property. 
But single women worth 50 pounds realized that they could vote 
(though it is not clear whether this was the intention of the men who 
adopted the constitution), They voted until 1807, when the lawmakers 
amended the state constitution to prohibit woraw from voting. 



Founding Motliers: Wor>\en in 
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12. Differences also sharpened between the lives of ordinary, and of rich, women. 



By the time Washinpon's second adminimtion 
ended, in IM the United States was prosper- 
ing 

The Challenge of America, p. 219 



Textbooks tend to report U.S. prosperity as though it affected all 
people. Out at that time-as now-"prosperity" was the state of a few 
while financial hardships were faced by the ruany, A small number of 
newly rich (white) women of that period became "ladies," concentrat- 
ing on self-decoration. Most women, being poor, continued work in 
homes and on farms, Starting about 1770, some began to find work 
outside the home in the new mills and factories. 



Tli( Woman in 
Hision. 



Amtrim 



Wumnhood in America: From 
Colonial Tmes to //if Fres- 
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13. From the earliest industrial era, women's labor was especially exploited. 



The early New Ensland mills were small md 
crude. Bui many men, women and children were 
wgff to work in them. New Eniiand farmers 
often found it hard to make a living from the 
poor New England soil Thus the mills drew 
most of their labor from the poor farm fmiiies 
in nearby areas. 

The Challenge of America, p. 286 



What textbooks don't tell is that the industrialization of spinning and 
weaving was the single greatest factor affecting young women's lives 
at that time. Because 'their work was no longer essential in their 
parents' households, and because of poverty at home, they left for, or 
were sent to, the new mills. Women and children in the mills 
outnumbered men by seven to one. Fourteen or more hours a day' 
was not unDoramon, and pay, little as it was for men, was less than 
half as much for women. 

Many of the early "mill girls" viewed their jobs as temporary and 
were consequently reluctant to do anything to challenge unsafe and 
inadequate work conditions. Even so, large numbers of women 
working in the new industries did organize and strike. The Lowell 
Strikes of the 1830's and 1840's. were largely strikes by women 
workers. Women and children in states out aide of New England and 
in non-textile industries also organized an i struck, conducting very 
militant campaigns. 

In the long-run, the women workers of this period were defeated 
because 1) their long working days, plus their household duties left 
little time for organizing; 2) the newly arriving immigrants were 
hungry and desperate and had to accept any wages offered; and 3) the 
government sided with business against labor. 



"Women, Work, and The tmnl- 
ly; Female Operatives in the 
Lowell Mills. 1830-I860." 
Thomas Dublin. 

The Golden Thread; New 
England Mill Girls and Mi^- 
naits. Hannah Josephson. 

Womanhood in America: From 
Colonial Times w the Pres- 
ent. 

Women and Work in America. 
Robert Smuts, 



14. Women's right to education, lilce all extensions of human rights, was achieved through a determined struggle. 

Support for women's education was a cause of wealthier women, or 
those of the middle class. In the early 1800's there were 40 high 
schools in the country, but few admitted females. Oberlin, in 1833, 
, . . provisions for the education i women was was the first college to admit women and, eleven years later, to permit 
limited and meager. In time, America would be them to take the same courses as men. Lucy Stone, one of its 
the first country to establish an educational graduates, and later a suffragist leader, refused to write a 
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14. (Continued) 



system available to all Buring the post- commencement essay because the college insisted that only inales 

revolutionary period, homer, there was m could read essays to the'audience. She educated and trained herself as 

widespread acceptance or support for such a a public speaker because, "1 expect to plead not for the slave only, 

system. ' but for ... the elevation of my sex." ' " 



The Pageant of American History, pp, 129-130 Many middle-class women-notably Emma.Willard, Mary Lyon and 

Catherine Beecher-as well as a few men, oatticipated in lf!.isihy 
struggles to provide, more and improved „v!'ools, colleges and 
universities for women. The advancement of education for women led 
to new independence for many middle-clas^ women who became 
school teachers, Elementary school teaching became an acceptable 
alternative for unmarried women who previously depended on male 
relatives for support. 

In spite of education's increasing accessibility to white middle-class 
women, Black women had almost no opportunity to learn to read 
and write, In the South, educating slaves was illegal, although some 
did manage to learn. In thp North, racism prevented Black children 
from receiving an education. 
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• Women in American Ufe. 



15. Women reformers acconipilshed major chtnges m tl.S. society, 



The movement for better ti^mm of the 
mentally ill was led by Dix, a 

Massachusetts schoolteacher. $i^:MMch day in 
1841, a friend asked her m 'Jew a Sunday 
school class at a women's ^nMOr Boston. 
She was horrified to find mon^ i^^psoners 
semal insane women who mre loiBj^imadark 
room without heat. 

The Challenge 4 America, p, 315 
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liost of the newer textbooks give a page or two to reform movements 
and include Dorothea Dix, Few ever mention. Elizabeth BIsckwell, 
the first woman doctor and a crusader for belter medical care for, 
and by, women. What; textbooks donY make clear is that these iwo 
women, and many other reformers, had greater impact on human life 
than many a. "statesman" who is accorded page.afler page in the same 
history texts. 



Dorothea Dix (1802-1889) single-handedly affected reform in fhc 
penal system and in the care of the mentally ill. Before her c!ifr,paign, 
there were 13 "insane" institutions. By 1880; due to her efforts, there 
were 123 such institutions. She had personally designed, and planned 
35 of these. Training, schools for the feeble-minded, nursing schupls, 
prisons, poorhousesiaaiii; county jails also adopted her reforms. Her 
remarkable accompiiinents alleviated much liian misery. 

I 
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16. Many advocates ofabolition-a cause in >yhich women activists predominated-were also advocates of yvotnen's rights. 



In IS40 m ontklavery comenfm ms held in 
London. Among the delegaies from mam' 
naiiom were eighi American women, Became 
the}' were women, ihey were denied admimn, 
Thus, the anii-slmry movement and the 
women's ri^ihts moment were joined Usually 
the same people took part injboih. 

The Pageant of American History, p, 194 



This text tells us of the ilagrant sexism in the abolitionist movement. 
It does not make clear that this sexism did not pervade the entire 
movement, nor does it mention that the majority of anti-slavery 
activists were women, li; fact, the leading female abolitionists were 
also committed to the cause of women's rights, as were Fredericic 
Douglass, William Lloyd Garrison and many of their followers. 
Angelina and Sarah Grimke, Lucretia Mott, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Susan B. Anthony, and the ex-slave and brilliant orator, Sojourner 
Truth, deserve much credit for creating the reform environment 
which led to improvement in the status of women and Blacks during 
the mid-nineteenth century. 

Students are not told, in any text, that femak •iti ' l!i"'ry Mtiies 
outnumbered male and that most of the iiK)Vtiiii;nt's fiiivis were 
raised by women. 



17. The 1848 SenecasFalis Convention signified the historic start of the suffrage movement. 



This moment for women's suffrage srew oui 
of the abolition movement, before ithe OVi'/ 

War But thesejteformers were not always 

taken seriously, em:by aboiilionisi men, , , . 
In mS. women held a convention at Seneca 
Falls, New York, to do methin$ about this 
discrimination. 

The Challenge of America, p. 793 



Though it is not typical for textbooks to err in dates (the Seneca Falls 
convention was mM^ not 1838) it is typical for "new" editions of 
old texts to acknowledge the existence of females by inserting a few 
paragraphs-as this one did-about a momentous historical, event. 
(Such "editing in" always proves to be ineffective, /'band-aid" 
treatment of the deeper manifestations of sexism,) 

Lucretia Mott and Elizabeth Cady Stanton assembled over 100 
women and men at Seneca Falls, They issued a Declaration, modeled 
after the Declaration of Independence, demanding that men give 
polilxal, social, religious and economic equality to women. This 
became an important ideological basis for further activities. 



18. Because women lacked legal righls, alcoholism posed a greater threat to them than-it did to men. 



Cmury of Sms^e, Eleanor 
Bexner, 

Black Women in WhiK Amica; 
A Docwmtory tiiswry, 
Gcrda Lerner. 

Womanhood 'in America: Fm 
Colonial Tim lo the Pres- 
eni. 

W'tunen in Amerim) /iff. 



Century of Strugfik, 

Up From the Pedestal. Ailccn S. 
Kraditor, ■ 

Everm Was Srave. William 
O'Neill, 



A fifth type of reform was aimed at rsisins the 
moral tone of all society by gettini people to 
change habits that the reformers thought were 
bad The move for lemperanca (prohibition or 
strict control over the drinking of liquor) was 
one of these. 



The movement against "Demon Rum" is often belittled, The 
temperance movement aimed at much more than "raising the moral 
tone," Women and children suffered, without legal recourse, when 
their husbands and fathers; drank, Women could not leave or divorce 
their husbands, or legally protect themselves from physical abuse. 
Law made women responsible for their husbands debts and did not 
force men to support their, families. Many temperance leaders later 



The impact of Our Past, p. 321 became active in the women's rightSimovement, 
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19. Enslmd Black women struggled against sexual, as well as racial, oppression. 



A slave who sought to escape in this way did so 
under cover of night. A conductor on the 
Underground Railroad helped him. (emphasis 
added) 

The Pageant of American History, p. 193 



The lives of slave women and house slaves were 
usually better. 

The Challenge of America, p. 332 



Black women, as well as white, are obliterated by textbook use of the 
male pronoun. Textbooks.also generally refuse to deal with the extra 
burden, of sexual oppression faced by female slaves. Not only were 
they helpless before their masterY«xual desires, but they forced 
to bear children who became r.;.rketable prop ly of the sji . wner. 
There are endless examples of .■•'''''■•!is':ments fc women who are 
described as 1'rime Breeders." The slave population doubled between 
1790 and 1850, largely because the women -were forced to have seven 
to eight babies allahe-while working from dawn to dark in the fields. 
Nevertheless enslasned women were active in revolts, were frequent 
runaways and paiucipated in innumerable resistance actions. 

Harriet Tubman s an outstanding example of just such a woman.. 
Her exploits as a anion spy .commander during the Civil War deserve 
more credit than is generally given in textbooks. 



"Reflections on the Black Wom- 
an's Role in the Coniniunity 
of Slaves," Angela Davis, in 
Black Sdiolor, December, 

1971. 

Black Women in Whiin America: 
A Docummary Hisior}'. 

Herstotj;: A Woman's View of 
American Histor}'. 



20. Black women also resisted oppressive laws. 



The slaves could not learn of other places and 
other people from travel or books. . . Jt was 
against the law for slaves to learn to read or 
write. 

The Challenge of America, p, 335 



While education of slaves by white people was illegal, many people 
held in bondage did manage to learn, Textbooks generally tell us of 
Frederick Douglass, but no text tells the incredible story of Milla 
Granson who was taught to read by her owner's children, Later, when 
sold to a different owner, she secretly taught 12 people at a time, 
from 1 1 p.m. until 2 a,m. each night, for seven years. She graduaf^d 
hundreds of students, many of whom later escaped to Canada. The 
legislature of Louisiana, learning of her work, debated the legality of 
a slave leaching slaves. Milla Granson was just one of many, many 
slave women' who did whatever they could to subvert the control of 
the slaveholder. 



Black Women in While America: 
A Documenitin "History, 



Though Sojourner Truth's work for abolition and women's suffrage is 
mentioned in .some .lexts. her successful legal struggle to free one of 
her U children, and her remarkable battle against Jim Crow seating 
in trolley cars, are never included, 



21. Women played a significant role in the Civil War. 



- Elhabeth Blackwell, the first woman doctor in It is a r^fe textbook that even mentions Dr. Blackwell. Yet even this 
the United States, was refused by eight medical text omits her Civil Wa- role,.as well as the war roles of thousands of 
colleges before a ninth one accepted her. When other women. 
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21. (Continued) 



she opemd lier own hospital in New York Cit\\ 
in 1851 she was laughed at by mny people, 

America: Its People and Values, p. 387 



At the Stan of the Civil War, the Union Army had one hospital, 40 
beds and no trained staff. Dr, Blackwell, in April 1861, organized 
3,000 wom.en into the Women's Central Association for Relief. They 
initially trained 100 army nurses. Mary Bickerdyke, known as 
"Mother," was a legendary army nurse. She served in General 
Sherman's army and "became the terror of any inefficient, lazy, or 
drunken staff doctor or employee," Clara Barton worked without an 
appointment for the Sanitary Commission, She was aware of the 
need for helping the wounded as soon as possible after injury. At 
Antietam, she arrived with an oxcart laden with medical supplies in 
the thick of the battle. She later made her greatest contribution by 
organizing the training of nurses and the American Red Cross. 

At least 3^200 women worked as nurses on both sides in the Civil 
War, saving thousands of lives. They had great difficulty in gaining 
official recognition for their services,- and not until Ifi92 did the 
Congress grant Civil War nurses a pension of $12 a month. 
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22. Women were essential to tiie "settlement" of the West. 



The hunters, trappers, and fur traders were the 
first occupants of the frontier. These were 
followed b}' ranchers and by farmers. Where the 
farmeror rancher was secure, there the frontier 
vanished. 

The Pageant of American History, p, 219 



Textbooks rarely explain how much "women's work" was required to 
make the "farmer or rancher secure." In addition to all the domestic 
chores, women participated in planting, harvesting and animal care. 
Most reports concur that women worked longer and harder than did 
men, and with frequent childbearing "a thirty-year-old woman was 
already worn out." 

The women, like the men, were intruders on Native American land 
and became involved in the struggle over that land. Some were killed 
and some were killers in such skirmishes. 

Due to the hardships of frontier life, women remained in short supply 
and therefore were granted some privileges they did not enjoy in the 
East. Wives were granted the right to hold their own land. Single 
women in Oregon were given 320 acres as an inducement to migrate, 
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eni, 
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23. Wjoming and other western states granted women ri ghts when it benefited the states to do so. ^ 

Femimis soon became enraged, however, when This heartwarming message makes it sound as though males in 
male i^islators showed no sign of extending Wyoming were genuinely interested in female equality. In 1869, 
equatm and voting rights to women. The Wyoming had 8,000 males and 2,000 females. By permitting women 
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23. (Continued) 

repudiation -m lessened somwhai by the to vote, Wyoming advanced its own petition for statehood and hoped 

action of Wyoming lawmakers who extended to attract more women settlers. Thus, what was advantageous to men 

voting rights to women in the territory in 1869. turned out to be advantai^eous to women as well, ^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

When congress threatened to detain Wyoming's 

admission to the Union until it abolished t //raoriv/) Woman's View of 

women's suffrage, the Wyoming legislmre ■ Anman Hiswrj;. 

responded quickly. "We will remain out of the 

Union a hundred years rather than come in ' 

without the women." 

The American Experience, pp, 687-688 



24. Many Black women were active social reformers in tlie late 1800's and early 1900'$. 



Textbooks omit mention of Blaclc women who were social reformers 
in the lateJSOO's and early 1900's. Mary Church Terrell organized the 
National Association of Colored Women in 1896. It had over 100,000 
members in 26 statfs within four years. They organized schools and 
• hospitals. Terrell was a prominent .speaker and writer, devoting her 
Settlement house workers like Jm Addams '° i""^"^^' "-"^y born a slave, graduated frorn ■ 
■were among those most interested in the special ^^'^"'a ^"'^^^^'^y '^^^ and started a school which had 00 M J^*"'";^';; J- 
problems ofblacb. . . . Few national leaders m^^' Fannie Williams founded the first nurs.ng school for Black ^ 0— ■> 
or reformers took much notice of blacks. upper-middle-class Black woman from . ^ ^^^^^.^ ^, ^ 

Philadelphia, was active in teaching newly freed slaves during the ^^^^.^^^ ^.^,^^1, 

, The Challenge of America, p, 517 C'^'' ^^^^ 

Another heroic Black woman, Ida B. Wells, campaigned against 
lynching, printing her own anti-lynching newspaper. She spoke in 
England and all over the U.S. She sometimes carried two giins to 
deftci herself against white mobs which frequently gathered. 

In later years, a Black leader, Mary McLeod Bethune, accomplished 
wonders against the odds of poverty and racism to open up 
educational opportunities for Black children, especially Black girls. 



25. Women social reformers had significant impact upon aspects of urban life. 

A second effort to examine and to do something Jane Addams and a group of college friends organized Hull House in 
about the urban poor was the "settlememt Chicago and inspired a network of 400 settlement houses. They not 
house" movement. The best known, 'if "ml the only set up programs for the urban immigrants, mainly women and 
first settlement house in America, was Jane children, but they were basically responsible for establishing the 
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25. (Continued) 



Addam' Hull House. social service profession. They contributed subsfantially to the 

elimination of child labor. They also established a new lifestyle for 

... The Pageant of American History, p, 454 concerned middle-class women who would live and work together, 

Jane Addams helped found the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People and, like anolher settlement house 
leader, Lillian Wald. worked with labor and pacifisi movements, Up from ihe Mml 

These middle-class women reformers did not fundamentally challenge \hmnkwi\ m Mnma: From 

the economic system but acted as "social housekeepers." As Professor Cohnhl Turn lo //ic Pru- 

Mary P. Ryan writes, "They tidied up the man's world, removing the 

most unsightly evidence of corrupt politics, smoothing over the ugly ^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ , ^ ^^^^^.^^ 

clash between the rich and the poor and cleaning up around the 

slums," Though they did not attack the roo£-cause of poverty, (hey 

eased many of life's hardships for hundreds of thousands of families, ' 



26. In the early I900's women workers were especially exploited. Some organized, despite lack of union interest in their conditions, 



Women's rights had been a "crucial issue" long before the I900's, It 
was not the increasing number of working women, but a combination 
Wotnm's rishts became a mml issue in the °f ^'1'^"^ f^™"'^^^ ^"d rather conservative, middle-class, political 
early Ms. One reason for this was the ^^o succeeded in forcing legislators to enfranchise women. 

incremsnmterofmmeninthemrkforce. Around 1900 five million women were in te la or force, About one 

* and one half million were domestics, working 16 hour days, seven '■""f"'^ 

I • L • J . ■ •^'fsnit'-' Carroll, 
The Challenge of America, p. 624 days a week. A slightly lesser number were in heavy industry, earning 

one fourth to one third of men's wages for a 10-hoiir-day. six days a 77,,, ^„„,r,va„ |>',„„a„.. 
week, (Of children 10 to 15 years old. 25 percent of boys and 19 , Clwm SoM Emmie 
percent of girls were working 10 to 12 hours a day.) For women who Z'''''''™' 
had families, work included still more hours for home and child care. 



im. William H, Chafe, 



77i(' Wtiiim ill Ammm 
Hision. 



Understandably, the effort for suffrage meant little to most of these 
women. Their grim lives held other priorities. Some of the women 
who spoke to those priorities were "Mother Jones" (1830-1930) who. n^g^i. ^„„„V(,, 

after losing her miner husband and four children to a yellow fever 
epidemic, spent 50 years organizing workers. Another was Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn (1859-1947), who began labor organizing at age 15 for 
the Industrial Workers of the World (Wobblies). She. too. had a long 
career, in and out of jails, leading women and men on picket lines, 

An example of women's militancy occurred in 1909. A general strike 
of shirtwaist workers involved 20,000 people. 80 percent of whom 
were women, as wds most of the strike leadership. 
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26. (Continued) 

It is important to note that leaders in the major labor unions made 
few efforts to organize women or to allow them to assume union 
leadership. In fact, many of the unions actively excluded women, 
claiming that, as workers, women were transient and uncommitted to 
their jobs. (What union leaders ignored was the fact that women 
seldom had anyone to perform their household duties so they were 
unable to attend union meetings.) Union leaders also feared that 
women would take jobs %longing" to men. 



27. The 1920 victory for women's suffrage represented years of cosily sacrifice. 



To bring their CQUse to Amica's attention, 
women pmded in the streets, They pestered 
Congressmi They formed groups and gave 
speeches, 

American History for Today, pp. 366 & 368 



Not until 1920 did the Constitution give all 
Anieriim women the right to vote, femphasis 
addedj 

The Challenge of America, f 624 



This quote not only underestimates the amount of effort required of 
women in the struggle to win the vote, but also derisively stereotypes 
• them as having "pestered congressmen" (men lobby, women "pester"), 

When a suffrage leader, Carrie Chapman Catt tried to figure the cost 
of the 19th Amendment, she found that winning the vote took 52 
years of continuous campaigning. During that time they were forced 
to conduct 56 campaigns of referenda to male voters; 480 campaigns 
to get legislatures to submit suffrage amendments to voters; 47 
campaigns to get woman suffrage into state constitutions; 277 
campaigns to get woman suffrage planks in state party platforms; and 
19 campaigns with 19 successive Congresses, Catt's list did not 
incli'de speeches, fund drive petitions, campaign marches, jailing^, 
hunger strikes and forced feeding in jail, and many of the other 
actions that were prerequisites to winning the vote. 

Women won the vote; after a long struggle; it was not given. Also, all 
women did not get the right to vote in 1920. Textbooks ignore the 
fact that Black women in the South, like Black men, were effectively 
prevented from voting, and most Native American women were not 
citizens before 1924. 



Cmury of Si^i^i^ 

Up From iht m ^ial 

Everme Wos Brm. 

Womnhood in Amem: From 
Coloniol Tim lo the Pres- 
ent, 



28. Suffrage did not succeed in making women equal to men. ■ 

For 100 years before the I92f)'s women had been The textbook implies undue optimism about women's "gains." The Womanhood in AmericQ: From 

winning larger opportunities in political eco- 19th Amendment merely prohibited the denial of formal, electoral ^'"^^ ^'^^ 

nomic and social affairs. But their greatest gains equality because of sex, It failed to affect the inferior economic 

came in the MOl Wnh the adoption of the position of most women, both third world and white. It did not n^^ston; ^ w^f^an's View of 

Nineteenth Amendment in 1920, women won challenge the prevailing social and sexual prejudices against women. Amer'm mm, 
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28. (Continued'! 


the righi to votdn mvM';'!ee>tm'' Tr^t was a And it didn't really ; i 
landmark in worn'.- --ng^ win is based on much ii3t=- 
equality with men. 


1 political equality, sinie;'"piditics" inmU.£. 
than the right to volt 




Rise -of the hmm ^^"^ten p, 661 






29. The availahility of blrtft (;!jntrol. tl«»onnalioii was, perhaps, more impi 


lAmi to women than luffrage. 





No quote was available. 



Birth control is one of the most important histeEsal factors to change 
woiufin's lives, health and hopes. Yet, textejks do not discuss 
Margaret Sanger and the struggle to legalize fch control. 

Margaret Sanger, a OTse, worked among poor'w?5nien, She saw tow 
desperate they were "^de by numerous pregnancies they could mat 
afford. She saw how many lives were lost in attempts at abortion^^sw 
she studied about contraception in Europe, introduced the phrase, 
*^birth control and opeiied-the first clinic in 1916: She spoke, witfi, 
pamphleteered, organized conferences and was often jailed: until- 
finally-in 1937, dissemination of birth control informatiosp Iby 
doctors was legalized. Yet, despite Sanger's efforts, it is unlikehrjbit 
male legislators would.have legalized birth control were it not tha by 
1937, large families and a larger labor force were no Imp an 
economic necessity. 

Margaret Sanger understood that the availability of birth CQntrol 
was, in many ways, a class issue. By the early 20th century, many 
middle- and upper-class women had the information they needed to 
prevent unwanted births. Sanger sought to make such Information 
widely available to poor women, against the wishes of religious 
groups and legislators, 



30. The 1920'$ ^^flappef* era (Bi no! significantly liberate women, 



Charlotte Perkins Oilman, an important feminist leader and writer, 
was disappointed in the %pper," "new woman" era, even though she 
was a strong believer in sexual liberation. She:said flappers were, 
. . as much the slaves of fashion as before." Sk realized thal there 
The nineteenth^mtury pionem4 wmen's Is no freedom for women in becoming fashion consumers or in 
rights muld rtoi recosnizentkis ^Hkirtei (concentrating on sexuality. The "flappers," like today's fashion-first 
shorMred "new mmn^' ilW. women, were a minority. Even so, the I920's made work outsiifethe 

home increasingly acceptable for middle-class women. It was also a 
The Impact of Our Past, p. 613 period of considerable upward mobility for working-class women, 



Th Amim Her 
&nm Soc/fl/, Emontk 
ml PoliiicQt Roh 1920^ 

am, 

The Womn ffi Anm'm 
}&tor}\ 

Mdwet SQUfien An Auiobio- 
^wph}\ Margaret Sanger, 
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30. i^mmii 



A change in homen'a clothing typified the ne^ 
Atnerim fen^e. Instead of heQV)\ mceulm 
clothing, styie^^begm w^einphsiie comfort mil 
physical ote Skim becam shorter Qud 
bathing suia skimjm, Girls kEgm usiu!^ 
cosmetics ^ucrrsa "far(?o/' lipsiiiikand rougt 
,to enhance imr phmcQl charms. They also 
ibegan cuttingukir hmrin ^'boyish bobs." which 
brought therrvMo one^ the last male refuges-- 
the barbershop. 

The American Experience, p. 419 



who begAH to work as secretaries, leleiBone operators, and at other 
whi.tt-c;olk jobs. Women coniinuK ^ iit paid much less than men, 
and jrfs that they were permiffif;: take were increasingly isx- 
segregaicJ. The wearing of mal(e-if5ir..'if??hich does little mora, than 
mak; profits lor cosmetics maDiiiiug^i;^'i. is also a dubious.iign of 
progEss. Texts too frequently jtade: women's advancement by 
supcriiimi factors rather than by ^£X2iJ;ning economic, sewl and 
sociiiJ OTc«ctives. 



ini' Wotnun m 
Himw 



Womanhood in America: Fnm] 
Colonial Times to iht - ^es- 
em 

timior}': A Woman's Kip u of 
American Historw 



31 White ethnic immigrants had greatenihancesior upmlimofaiiity than did Black women and men, 



In the l920\Mvs me passed severely reducing 
(he number of immigrants u'/io could enter the 
United States. Those vv/iy mre here learned ne)\* 
skills. They moved upward from the lowest 
paying jobs. These jobs were increasingly left for 
tofdi 

The Paojant of Americaii History, p. 424 



The lextbook-unlike many others we have seen-does not denytie 
existence of :iacism. Even in the I92ffs, there were few jobs for Bkk 
men in the South. Men and women, eked out a meager existence as 
sharecroppers, working together to stay alive. Many Blacks migrated 
north to urban areas, where Black womctt discovered that they could 
often find jobs more easily tkn ttelrtands. They took the jobs 
that immigrant women had abanted, aal became house-cleaners, 
cookSv inursemaids> and laundry woirkers. £ven today, Black women 
find tikat low-paid and low-status wcjuk is^Tjrimarily what is available 
to them. 



Black Womnin While Amer icq: 
A Dommm History. 

Hersiory: A Woman's ^iew of 
Amerim Historw 



J2, The greatrlabor struggles of the 1930's actively invoked women of all colors. 



Lahor\s most important gains came in the l9Ms 
under President Franklin 0. Roosevelt. Two 
examples of these gains were (I) social security 
and unemployment benefits for workers who 
lost their jobs or retireijmd (2) the aeation of 
the National Labor Relations Boari . . . by 
the IWs organized labm had won mi 

in Seairh of America.;S. 112-C 



This ifuote is misleading on many scm. Labor as a whole has not 
''won out.'' Most workers-particukly wonien-remain unorganized 
and underpaid. Also omitted faint most books is the vital 
participation of women in many strikes. Coal miners' wives in 1933 
were beaten and gassed by police, shot by government militia, 
arrested and jailed. Tfc knous auto plant ''sit-ins' needed and 
receavtd. women s support to inake::them effective. Asian American, 
Chicam Black and white women, were all militaitly involved in 
majorstiikes, often as active leaders. For Black wora iiuhe South, 
this cot^' mean defying thelu Klux Klan. 

Nevertess, large unions have always keptwomen out (3f fcidership, 
acceptei contracts giving them lowerTpay,.a!nd failed ito yjgort their 
seniority. 



Uheraiin^ Women's History. 

Black Woimin White America: 
A pocumenlory Histori 

Herstory: A Womans View' of 
American Himv. 
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33. Women's labor has often been recruited, ainised and discarded by business interests. 



The milions of \mm who onmred the 
riQtion's mU. [imn^ WW W] in indusiriQl jom 
were Qn cdvance guard of llhmied wmen. Yb 
the chcnge pulled up cin itnporiQni sodnl 
anchor. The question of how fmily duties me 
shored bemeen worki^ husbands arif mn 
remined unanswered. It was one oftnauysuck 
problems thm wmld linger on to become 
importani in mstwar American life, 

^he Impact of Our Past, p. 706 



How family duties are shared is important, but it is not the primary 
feminist concern. Instead, many modern feminists ane concerned with 
imding all sex, race and class oppression. Day care and equal pay are 
Ti3Dre essential to working women than is a husband's cooperation in 
iTaasehold duties. This textbook is also misleading in not exploring 
^at happens to women after a labor shortage ends. 

Millions of ^womcii, tike third world people generally, did get jobs> 
-previously diosd tOj them, diomg the WW jl labor shortage. But 
white woiTienV(^nsctousness amhat timr did not lead them to believe 
they had a right la keep sudi jobs. After the war, most willingly uherQiina Woms Himy, 
returned to their homes. Others, were fisiced there by the ihetoric of 
the I950's which claimed that wmenVfeppiness rested in the home. 
It took a later surge of ifeminism-the Women's Liberation 
Movement-to awaken women to theirright to aiiikinds of work. 

When new laws about equal pay and equal hiring: rights for women 
'mrymtk th e e arly 19 7Q's ,'tmto^ b y feni n ist^- 



Women in Sexht Society, Vivian 
Gornick and Barbara Moran. 

The Womn in Anterim 
Histon. ' 



sometimes 'W to friction withi third woddimen who faund M'omen a 
threat io their own, still^limited opportunities. Employers, who had 
always plawii third worl wrkers agaiiist white, began to pit third 
world men :s^nst women for jobs and promotions. 

In the 1975-76 recession., still more serious friction arose about job 
seniority ancl: lay-offs. As third world people and whiit wmen were 
the last hired., they were the first fitei Thisdtettoyttf their hard won 
gains of recent \tars; Tte unions took no action to protect them. 
Thus, the pow^ of ininf^y to use, discard and. abuse the labor of 
women has still to k sumsfuJiv addressed. 



34, Poor third wliwomeR face t^ii^l^^lI^presaon today. 



Though the trJiook is asking^od quesiions, te ffc^t begin to 
present studeirts; with thr dimensions; .of the pir^bkm iacing'ithird 
world women tafc. WhifeallTOnen. as.aiigroiip^mn:??^^ of 
wiaat men earn, ifed w3iwlmTOeii:;earn^^ bs thanr'do white 
Minen. They ac5::«rrcp!mtd'^^^ low paying jobs, in 

• the!^anemploynfflit lines,«in^Jbcads of households^amonglhose.- 
limg: below the poverty tel,3d in jails ;and reform schools.. They 
Maniir .^:%ieikL,.p. ^628 receive less education than' white women^iand suffer poorer health 
conditions^ shorter life spajis^ and vastly more forced sterilizations 
thaiQ their white counteipK In.iaddition to sexism, they are 



The census showed that 9 J percent of ail vtikie 
fmilies were heAd. by -women, WMrnmre 
the heads of283:^Jimcm o/'tfe^^i^fe-flri' 
are famiTm heaMM-mmersMmlym^ 



Black Women in White AniericQ: 
A Docmentary History, 

Hersiory: A Wonian's yiew of 
AmericQn History,. 

''Sexism and RacismLFcminist 
Perspectives;' U.S. Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights, Cm/ 
Rights Digest, Spring, 1974. 
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34. (Continued) 

oppressed by racism. And those third world women who are poor- 
the vast tnajority-also suffer from classism. This is the triple 
oppression third world feminists strive to overcome. 

35. Institutional change, not mere passage of the Equal Rights Amendment, is necessary to improve the status of U.S. women. 

Since the textbook admits that-since the XIV Amendment-^one 
hundred years have passed without Blacks receiving more than paper 
equality, the logical question the book should pose is: Will our 
present capitalist systems-controlled by upper-class, white men-ever 
mh the I4ih Amulineni whkh voluntarily Support and test^' equality for minorities or women? 
eqmlity to bkb on paper, ihe proposed 

mnen's rights Qinminmt [ERA] will not Textbooks dodge that question as well as dodging an examination of 

bestow inmni equQliiy on women .EquQlitr will ^^^^ institutions of our society, No textbook reports that: 

hii\e io he supported and mted by ihe mris, ^ifj iije church , , . Women are a majority of the participants but a 

by qR levels ofsovernment, Qnd by nwi qs well handful of the leadership, Contains siaiisiics. 

-In eduCQtion . . . Women are a majortiy ot the lower-'paid 

The Pageant of American History, p. 679 ^^"^ ^^''^ "^^'^^ '''' "^'"^^ ''^^ 

paying, decision-making posts. 

-In business , . . The nation's wealth is controlled, as far as 
decision-making, by a small number of white males. Women are not 
represented in those top echelons, Women ore represented in the 
work force, where they earn 43 percent less than men. 

-In unions . . • Women are 25 percent of membership but only 4 
percent of leadership. 

-In hedlth institutions . . . Low-paid staff is female and/ or third 
world, and high-paid doctors and pharmaceutical firm officers are 
white males. Feminists charge that medical practicc-from sicrili/a^ 
lion forced upon poor third world women, fo unneeded surgery 
performed on millions of women-is shockingly racist and sexist. 

-In gomntneni . . . Since the founding of this nation wealthy white 
males have controlled all* or almost all of the executive, legislative 
and judicial branches of our national, state and local offices. 
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l. The original American women, Native Americans, wielded considerable power within their own societies. 












2. Native women were not the overworked "drudges' described by many white observers. 












3. Pocahontas and Sacajawea were not typical of Native American women. 












4. The early European settlers included many women. 












5. Textbook use of the English language obscures women's lack of human rights in colonial days and in the present. 













6. Ann Hutchinson and other women,challenged the male monopoly of religious leadership. 












7. Women were imported to the colonies by London investors because their work and presence were profitable to business. 












8. As indentured servants imported as cheap labor by wealthier colonists, women were doubly oppressed. 












9 Mo^i non-enslavcd women enioved a preafer defiree of economic and social freedom than did European women of that time. 












10. Women played a key role in the Revolution. 












II. After the Revolution, women's options and freedoms were curtailed. 












12. Differences also sharpened between the lives of ordinary, and of rich, women. 












13. From the earliest industrial era, women's labor was especially exploited. 












14. Women's right to education, like all extensions of human rights, was achieved through a determined struggle. 












15. Women reformers accomplished major changes in D.S. society. 












16. Many advocates of abolition-a cause in which women activists predominated-were also advocates of women's rights. 












17. The 1848 Seneca Falls Convention signified the historic start of the suffrage movement, 












18. Because women lacked legal rights, alcoholism posed a greater threat to them than it did to men. 
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19. Emlaved Black '.^omcn slruggled against sexual, k well as racial, oppression. 












20. Black women also resisted oppressive laws. 












21. Women placed a si|>ni(]canl role in the Civil War. 












21. Women were essential to the "settlement" of the West. 












23. Wyoming and other western states granted women rights when it benefited the states to do so, 












24. Man) Black women were active social reformers in the late 1800's and early 1900's, 












25. Women social reformers had significant impact upon aspects of urban life. 












26. In the early I9fl0's women workers were especially exploited. Some organized, despite lack of union interest in their 
conditions. 












27. The 1920 victory for women's suffrage represented years of costly sacrifice. 












11 Suffrage did nut succeed in making women equal to men. 












29. The availability of birth control information was, perhaps, more important to women than suffrage. 












30. The 1920's "flapper" era did not significantly liberate women. 












31. White ethnic immigrants had greater chances for upward mobility than did Black women and men. 












32. The great labor struggles of the 1930's actively involved women of all colors. 












33. Women's labor has often been recruited, abused and discarded by business interests, 












34. Poor third world women face triple oppression today. 












.35. Institutional change, not mere passage of the Equal Rights Amendment, is necessary to improve the status of U.S. women. 
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Before 196S, Chicanes, Puerto Ricans and Asian Americans were 
nearly invisible in U.S. history textbooks. Women, Afro American and 
Native American people were mentioned, though usually misrepresented 
through stereotyping, biased reporting or omission of important informa- 
tion. 

In today's textbooks, the groups previously invisible are granted a 
few more paragraphs than heretofore. Blacks and Native Americans are 
receiving more "sympathetic" treatment. A bit more attention is being 
paid to other third world groups and to women as well. 

■ However, heightened visibility, we found, does not necessarily assure 
an accurate depiction of reality. Our survey has led to a number of 
observations about the way current textbooks present U.S. history. These 
observations fall into three general categories: Perspective, Methods of 
Including Third World People and Women, and The Underlying 
Assumptions. 



A basic problem with history textbooks is perspective, or point of 
view. The perspective dominating textbooks has always been white, 
upper-class and male. Generations of young people have been taught that 
the U.S. is a white country and that the prime architects of U.S. life and 
■histoiy are white males, This perspective continues in near ubiquity. The 
Amrim Experience, A Free People, The Pageant of American Himy, 
Mm in America, are all current texts with titles that do not reflect reality. 
There has always been more than one "American Experience"; people in 
the U.S. arc "Free" to, very different degrees; history, for many people, 
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has not been a glorious "Pageant," and 'America" is populated by raorc 
than "Man," Although new textbooks include some information that was 
previously omitted, too frequently the information is a porthole view. 
about a people, but M from the perspective o/the people described. In 
other instances, the information is set apart from the rest of the text 
which continues to reflect one viewpoint only. 



SINGLE PERSPECTIVE 

Numerous examples of this restricted perspective were found in each 
of the books surveyed. In the midst of several pages devoted to slavery 
and the life of "the slave," a statement like the following appears: "To live 
in the South was to live in daily fear of slave violence." Clearly, this 
statement speaks only for white people, as does, "Alone in the wilderness, 
the frontier family had to protect itself from wild animals and unfriendly 
Indians." Had the books represented other perspectives, these quotations 
might have read: "To live in the South was to live in the daily hope of a 
successful rebellion against slave-owners." or "While the people were 
trying to live, farm, and hunt peacefully in their homelands, they had to 
conctantly be on guard against marauding and invading whites." 

From book titles to chapter headings to text commentary, all of the 
textbooks depict U.S. history through the eyes of society's white 
majority-in particular, through the eyes of its more privileged members. 
Though these eyes are more sensitive to the presence of others than they 
have previously been, they are nevertheless particular, not universal, eyes. 



NARROW PERSPECTIVE 

Because events are viewed through the eyes of the privileged, 
textbooks do not indicate that the lives and the aspirations of the average 
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126 Stertotypes, Distonions and Omsiom 

white citizens are linked to itiie:.:.lives and the interests of third world 
people. This limitation is exemplified in a quotation liice:, "This 1896 
ruling [Messy v. Ferguson] by the Supreme Court was a serious blow to 
the efforts of black Americans to improve their lives." 

Surely it was a "serious blow" to the efforts of Blacks, but by re- 
le^lizing segregation, the decision had profoundly adverse effects on 
whites, too. By viewing as a Black problem the textbook subtly 
places the onus for overcoming obstacles onto the backs of Black people 
alone. A broader perspective would demonstrate that others, besides 
Black people, have an interest in .and responsibility for ending 
segregation; others, besides Native Americans, in ending the tragedy 
exemplified by the Trail of Tern; and others, not only A'sian Americans, 
in protesting the internment of Japanese Americans during WW II; as 
does everyone, in overcoming the oppression of women today. These 
issues affect all people in our society. A defeat for one group has 
repercussions on all, and results in prolonging the racist and sexist 
aspects of U.S. society. 

EUROCENTRIC PERSPECTIVE 

As with their older counterparts, there is a wide disparity between the 
way new textbooks report on the origins of U.S. third world cultures, 
compared to their treatment of the origins of the European colonists and 
immigrants. While Black reaction to . white-imposed slavery is discussed, 
information about life in African countries is scant, Hence, students gain 
• no sense of who African Americans were before they were brought to 
these shores and no insights into the values, beliefs, cultures and skills 
they brought with them;' Similarly, Chicano life and culture prior to the 
U.S. annexation of their land is omitted. The heritages brought to the 
U.S. by Chinese, Japanese and Filipino laborers remain obscure. And 
Puerto Rican culture,1f discussed, is written off solely as being "Spanish." 

The one exception, space-wise, is coverage of Native American 
cultures. Most textbook descriptions, however, are reserved for pre- 
Columbian societies and are too superficial and generalized to be of 
value. The continuity between pre-Columbian and present-day Native 
values and beliefs js not described, 

This one-sided,' Eurocentric perspective emphasizes the importance of 
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white roots and European backgrounds. It conveys the impression that 
third world people in the U.S. lack a cultural heritage, are, definable M/y 
in terms of their relationship to white people, and are, therefore, inferior 
to whites. 

mumouimm 

We observed that inclusion of third world people and women in 
textbooks takes three major forms: as "greats," as "contributors" and as 
"protestors." 

INCLUSION AS "GREATS" 

Basically, textbooks still recount history according to the "Great 
Man" approach, interpreting the past to be the activities and accomplish- 
ments of a relatively few statesmen, generals, inventors and merchants— 
almost invariably white and male. In the newer texts, one finds that a few 
"Great Minorities" and "Great Women" have been added to the limited 
cast of characters. 

While the inclusion of a few individual achievers from previously 
excluded groups is a positive improvement, a cautionary note must be 
sounded. Writing in r/ie Black Scholar of' March 1976, James Oliver 
Horton points out that the inclusion of such individuals "usually amounts 
to no more than spot appearances ... in the dramatic production of the 
great American epic." Moreover, serious scrutiny of the communities 
from which these individuals came'^ and from which they drew their 
strength "brings confrontation with the American myth. . . . The black 
experience, much like that of women, Indians and some other minorities, 
is distinctly 'un-American'" (that is, un-Euro-male-American). While 
the exceptional careers of a few individuals reinforce the Horatio Alger 
myth-pattern, the group experiences of the peoples, as a whob, illustrate, 
the grave failures of the U.S, system. 

Inevitably, by regarding a few individuals as the moving force in 
human history, and by under-representing the activities of working 
people, textbooks ignore the skills, concerns and struggles of the average 
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citizens who have played a primary role in creating and shaping events. 
Reading these books, female, third world and poor students especially, 
must feel like powerless cogs unable to play any vital role, 

Whether or not one adheres to the "Great Man" interpretation of 
history, there is no denying that textbooks create role models for young 
people when they select, for description, certain historical personages, It is 
interesting that older texts routinely preferred Booker T.^Washington's 
"moderation" over W,E.B. DuBois' anti-establishment activities, They 
extolled the non-violent methods of Martin Luther King and ignored or 
deplored the angrier style of Malcolm X. John Brown was unfailingly 
described as a fanatic, while Abraham Lincoln's view-'lf I could save 
the Union without freeing any slave 1 would do it"-was never criticized, 

Newer texts still retain all the traditional white, male heroes, but 
their wider cast of characters now includes a few alternative role models. 
But what if textbooks were to select heroes through the eyes of different 
perspectives? Might they then praise Chicanos such as Joaquin Murieia 
and Juan Cortina who led resistance to the: U.S. take-o\a' of their lands 
aftef the war of conquest with Mexia? Might they admire Tatanka 
lotankaitSittiij^Bull) and Tashunka l^l^tko (Crazy Horse) who led their 
people intthe::d£feat of Custer? Honorahe actions of Sojourner Truth, 
Mother imesiaiid Margaret Sanger? Dcffiribe Albizu Campos and Lolita 
Lcbr6n:aS'Riierto Rican patriots and niMyrs? Report approvingly of the 
Japanesc^ericans who resisted incarceration during WW II? 

Such -suppositions may' seem very far-fetched. But, in fact, they 
coincide with- the perspectives of a significant number of third world 
people, feminists and historians. Were textbooks to aim for a truly 
pluralistic [lope, they would grailt the legitimacy of resistance to white or 
male oppression and give it.spme page-space, along with the traditional 
heroes and role models they now present to students. 

INCLUSION AS "CONTRIBUTORS" 

A frequent method of including third world people is by listing their 
"contributions": Native Ahiericans gave "us" corn; African Americans 
gave "us" jazz; and Chinese Americans helped to build "our" railroads, 
The implication is that third world people, and their achievements, are 
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valuable only insofar as they j^ove useful to "us." (In the case of Native 
Americans, their development of corn stands as a major scientific and 
agricultural achievement, important to their own societies and having 
global significance.) Overall the achievements of women and third world 
people are minimized, They frequently are isolated in special sections and 
paragraphs, tangential to the central tale of the "Great White Men" who 
"forged this nation" and are presumably "us," 

The "contributions" approach also overlooks the fact that the 
"contributors" have not benefited much from thdr contributions. For 
example, a new textbook will cite the military service of tens of thousands 
of Blacks during WW I, but will ignore discrimination in the armed forces 
and the segregation and racism to which Black veterans returned. Or 
when discussing the bounty of the U.S. corn belt, texts never note that 
Native Americans fail to share in the national wealth made possible by 
their development of corn anu iheir "contribution" of the laad upon 
which it is f/own. 

Textbooks would benirore informative if they explained . that the 
unpaid, underpaid and/or^heralded work of third world people and 
women, plus the land expropiated from Native Americans, Chicanos and 
Pueno Ricans, were usually^coercerf contributions which havei-primarily 
benefited the white community. Textbooks should also convey to;students 
thatifl// of the people who make up the U.S. population share claim to the 
benefits which have evolvediout of the labor and skill of many groups. 
Not to do so is to reinforceAe idea that whjte people are "us"-and third 
world people are "other." This fosters alienation and resentment in third 
world students and it also fosters an unrealistic sense of superiority in 
white students. 



INCLUSION AS PROTESTORS 

A good deal of the expanded treatment of third world people and 
women in' the newer texts focuses on the liberation moverathts of the 
1960's and 1970's, Unfortunately for students, these movements are not 
placed in any sort of historical co.ntext that might show them as part of a 
long continuum of social and political protest. Some books imply by 
omission, and others state outright, that political protest and self- 
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liberation efforts are but recent developments. In this way, textbooks 
doom new perations to act blindly, instead of building on a careful 
study of the thoughts and actions, the successes and mistakes of those 
who struggled in the pasU-Denied knowledge of these details of their 
history, young people are forced today to reinvent the wheel 

Today's textbook writers alsa fail to connect-the present struggles of 
third world people in the U.S. "with liberation movements around the 
globe and are vague as to whichrgroups, or what circumstances, stand in 
opposition to .wh efforts. 



INCLUSION OF CHOSEN PROTESTORS 

With the little inform?: ^.presented onxurrent liberation struggles, 
textbook emphasize intr» ker-group cUmiom, and tend to ignore 
intra- and inter-group unity. OnM other hand, textbooks tend to avoid 
any serious consideration of the: variety of goals and methods which 
characterize liberation movements. For instance, some feminists view the 
opportunity to become highly ipaid, decision-making executives as a 
liberating goal, yet others feclUhat the revamping of the basic economic 
and patriarchal structure must beihe primary focus. Similar differences in 
aims exist within all third world groups, However, the textbooks seriously 
discuss only those organizations and individuals who want a larger "piece 
of the pie," that is, reform within the present social and economic system. 
They scarcely recognize those groups who want truly basic change, be it 
social, political,lr economic. 

Although the U.S. wis bom in violent revolution, a new text states 
"Americans throughout our history have believed thatrall men must.obey 
the law if democracy is to continue. . . No man can put himself above the 

law Most Americans still believe, freedom is based on government 

byilaw." Most textbooks imply that only legal protest is legitimate, rather 
■than .indicating that progress has been achieved through aaive and 
tpassive resistance, violent and non-violent tactics, legal and extra:legal 
methods. On the whole, textbooks present neither the limitations of 
electoral and legal reforms, por the viability (and often necessity) of other 
options. 



Implicit in aHiffsthedextbooks surveyed isnhe assumption that U.S. 
society is a true democracy, by virtue of its -electoral system in which 
citizens can vote forithe leader of their choice. Democracy is never 
defined as people controlling the institutions which daily affect them and 
their families: workplace, schools, courts, and; so on. Furthermore, it is' 
assumed that a democratic government like ours is the best of all possible 
governments. Perhaps; it really ds best, but the .textbooks describe ' 
"communist" and "socialist" nations by their economic systems, while 
rarely describing U,S.isociety in terras of hs capitalist economic system. 
This muddies comparisons of both economies and governments. The 
distortion which results is serious.ior by calling both our government and 
economic system "democratic," the textbooks deny the realities of 
capitalism and all that-goes with it-classes, conflicting class interests and 
the ongoing struggle between those few who control wealth and those 
many who are trying to share the wealth. 



Stemming from this refusal to recognize the conflict of class interests 
is the refusal to link sexism and racism to economic exploitation. While 
the newer books have broadened previous descriptions of poverty and 
economic hardship and are now more "sympathetic" towards third world 
people and women, the resulting picture has no depth oi'composhion. No^ 
group, no institution, no system seems to bear responsibility for these , 
conditions, There are victims, but no victimizers; exploited, but no 
exploiters. Those who benefit from the system, and their profit 
motivations, are not e^I^ttd. 



The situation, of farmworkers may be described as deplorable, but the 
combination (of agribusiness, government: officials; and the leadership of 
the Teamsteds Union who are fighting the United Farm Workers' Union 
today, and have fought decent working and living conditions for 
farmworkers for years, is neither named, described, nor condemned. 
Ghettos also are pictured as deplorable. But no connection is made to a 
competitive profit system and its supportive insthutions which perpetuate 
institutional racism. Women may be said to be paid lower wages, but no 



mention is made of who profits from tiie savings in pay differentials. 
Discrimination, racism, and sexism are never analyzed as structures which 
profit some people at the expense of others. 



BLAMING THE VJCTIIVI 

Students might well conclude that women and third world people are 
unsuccessfiillby nature, heredity, or inclination, The presentations in the 
texts would not dissuade them. Frequently, moreover, the texts would 
encourage such assumptions, for even the new texts tend to "blame the 
victims" for their own oppressed circumstances, Native Americans were 
dispossessed of their land because they "did not understand the concept of 
private land ownership;" Asian workers received low wages because they 
were "willing to work for very little;" Blacks could not find good urban 
jobs because they "were unskilled and uneducated;" Chicanos face 
problems because "they were not fluent in English;" Filipinos and Puerto 
Ricans were colonized because they were "not ready for self-government;" 
and women "lack sufficient physical strength" and were "too frequently 
pregnant" to be an important part of the workforce. 

Texts may imply that individual bigots, or groups of ignorant and 
prejudiced people, are to blame for some unfortunate situations, while 
ignoring a society that manipulates and encourages working-class 
divisions. Or texts may imply that poverty is a temporary condition which 
people will leave behind as they increase their education and skills. 
Because the economic system is not held accountable, students are led to 
believe that education and greater tolerance will eliminate societal flaws, 
and; that 300 years of institutional racism against third world people and 
patriarchal repression against women will gradually wither away. 

By defining the U.S. only as a democracy, and ignoring its role as^an 
imperialist power, the presentation by these texts of U.S. foreign policy is 
also, distorted. The take-over of the Philippines and Puerto Rico become 
almost accidental occurrences, U.S. administration of these possessions is 
presented as "teaching the people how to govern themselves"- 
democratically, of course. The profit motive, and the desire for raw 
materials, cheap labor, and captive markets for finished goods, are 
ignored. 
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To the extent that discrimination, racism, and sexism are dealt with 
in textbooks, they are treated as aberrations, as isolated mistakes of the 
past. Since oppression is rarely examined from the perspective of its 
victims, these brief inclusions appear as footnotes to a grander, happier 
story. Yet even these isolated "mistakes" are treated in a simplistic, casual 
manner which downplays their significance. The internment of 110,000 
Japanese in concentration camps was not an isolated "mistake" when seen 
in the light of the systematic mistreatment of, and hostility towards, 
Japanese and other Asians working and living in this country. The fraifa 
of Tears of the Cherokee, Choctaw, Chickasaw, Seminole, and Creek 
nations were not aberrations, but elements of systematic and continuous 
national policy that led to the extermination of millions, The adoption of 
a pro-slavery constitution was not a "temporary" compromise; rather it 
was a logical result of 150 years of enslaving African people as free labor 
to profit white people. The effects of that compromise were not 
"temporary," but still exist today. Racism, sexism, and economic 
exploitation are not occasional aberrations of the U.S. system, but deeply 
ingrained mechanisms of the national social and economic structure. By 
isolating specific events from the overall context of a people's historical 
experiences, their histories are fragmented and downplayed. By failing to 
compare the experiences of different peoples (e.g. reservations for Native 
Americans, concentration camps for Japanese),' the evolution of 
recurrent, basic themes is lost. 



The role of economic gain for the overgroup is a solid pillar in the 
development and play of U.S. history, from the days of exploration and 
settlement to the separation from Britain, from the opening of the interior 
and the building of railroads to the concentration of capital and the 
industrial and technological revolutions. In a sense, the faulty and 
idealistic transmission of U.S. history has contributed to keeping working 
women and men ignorant of the forces which limit their options and 
frustrate their goals. An honest, pluralistic presentation of the history of 
all peoples in these United States would go some distance to helping each 
student achieve greater control in directing their own, and their country's, 
future. ■ • 
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PERSPECT1VE~AI1 textbooks reflect-consciously or unconsciously-the interpretations of their authors.. Authors 
usually present information from the' experiences and viewpoints of certain groups and ignore the 
experiences and viewpoints of other groups. Unless we view an event from the varying perspectives of 
all of the groups involved, we achieve only a partial understanding of the event itself. 



Example; To live in the South was to live in daily fear of slave viol^mc. 

The Pageant of American History, p^ 21 1 

Example; Woodrow Wilson had gained national prominenee as a foe of 
privilege and as a person with extraordinary poms of leader- 
ship. ... a scholar who knew the past as well as the present, 
Wilson was able to see public questions in perspective. . . . He 

• approached public questions with high idealism. Wilson's inaugu- 
ration, like that of Jefferson or of Jackson, represented a peaceful 
revolution on behalf of the common people. 

A Free People, p. 125 



Discussion: Both quotes reflect a white perspective and ignore the 
experiences and views of Black people, 



MYTH-A myth is an ill-founded belief that is perpetuated in the face of contrary facts, Textbooks frequently 
perpetuate myths which support the status quo. 



Example: Americans throughout our history have believed that all men 
msl obey the law if democracy is to continue. If a law is wrong, 
(he constitution provides ways of changing the law. No nm need 
break it. No man can put himself above the law. 

American History for Today, p, 193 



Discussion: The U.S. itself was born in violent revolution, and 
throughout our histc;y, people have agitated and struggled against 
injustice, Abolitionism, women's suffrage, civil rights, union 
organizing and anti-war activities are among the struggles which 
have utilized extra-legal tactics of boycotts, passive resistance, civil 
disobedience and breaking of law. Changes in the law to correct 
injustice have often resulted because of extra-legal types of 
agitation. 



STEREOTYPE-An untruth or oversimplication about the traits and behaviors common to an entire people is a 
stereotype. The stereotype is applied to each member of the group, without regard to that person's 
individual character, Authors, like other people, often believe stereotypes common within their own 
culture. Such stereotypes then distort what they report about particular groups of people. 
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1)2 Suttoiypts, Dbtoniom and Omissions 



Example: [Ku Klux Klan] mmters dressed in grotesque rohex ml Discmion: This text puts "darkies" In quotes, but leaves "superstitious" 

hook These coslums were supposed to frighten the supersiiims without quotation marks. This suggests that Black people were 

"darkiei." Ihey also mde ih^ white mrers feel self-iinpomi, (are) superstitious. It also perpetuates the stereotype of Native 

just as the riiuai paint and earns did that were worn hy ndtan «oUc „ j f .u u i t 

l^^^j,^,^. I- J / ' American males weanng paint and feathers, a cultural practice of a 

The 1 mpact of Our Past, p 403 "^"^ ^^''^"^ "'^^ ^^''^ ^"'^''^'^ ^'^^ ^PP''^'* ^ stereotype to 

all "Indians," Finally, the quote applies the stereotyped term 

"braves" to Native American men. 

CH ARACTERIZATION-Many words and descriptions are commonly used to create negative images of groups of 
people. The use of such characterization reinforces stereotypes. Examples of such words are: savage, lazy, 
massacre, primitive, warlike, squaw, crafty, inscrutable, scatterbrained, greasy, gossipy. 

Example: In San Francisco the historically compliant Chinese agm- Discussion: The first quote refers to Chinese. as compliant, perpetuating 

sively resisted aliempts to bus their children to schools outside of the stereotype of a submissive, passive people, This characteriza- 

Chinaiown. (Emphasis added) , tion ignores the long history of struggle by Chinese working 

The American Experience, p. 832 people, The second quote states that women "pestered" legislator. 

Example: To bring their cause to America's mention, wo,m paraded P^"^ " 

in the streets. They pestered Congressmen, They formed groups jharacterization of women pestering ' is similar to those of women 

and gave speeches. (Emphasis added) ' "bickering" or "gossiping," By contrast, men would be said to have 

American History for Today, pp, 366-368 "lobbied" Congress. 

^ I I -1 .r , ■ ... . ■ I 1 1 II - I 

DISTORTION-Textbooks can twist the meaning of history by slanting their presentation of facts, resulting in a 
distorted view of history. Distortion can also occur by the omission of information that would alter the 
viewpoint being presented. 



Example: Today . . . Puerto Ricons enjoy a per capiia imwie higher 
than ihiit of any other Utin-Amerim country w/iih the .single 
exception of oikich VenezuelQ. 

Rise of the American Nation, p. 832 

Example: , . . three and q half million bkch became free mn. Many 
southerners did not know how lo live without slaves. Many former 
slaves did not know how to live without their form masters. The 
law had made them free but had left them helpless: 

• The Pageant of American History, p. 281 



Discussion: While both quotes present some true information, they 
distort the truth. The first is distorted by omission, because Puerto 
Rico has been controlled by the U.S. since 1898, and its per capita 
income should also be compared with per capita income in the 
U.S.-a comparison in which Puerto Rico would rank below any 
U.S. state, The second quote distorts the meaning of "free men'' 
(not to mention the fact that half of them were free women). 
Perhaps white Southerners did not like to live without slaves (the 
textbook forgets that the slaves were also Southerners), but the 
skilled Black farmworkers and artisans knew full well how to live 
without their former masters, provided they were given some way 
in which to earn a living. Calling them **helpless" is a gross 
distortion. 



OMISSION-One way of distorting history and maintaining myths is to omit certain information and viewpoints 
which do not support the author's views. Such omissions- seriously distort a reader's understanding of 
events. 



Example; Included mong those who served [in WW I] were tens of 
thomnds of black Americans. Most served in laboring jobs, but a 
number of individuals and units won fame in battle against the . 
Germons^ Anmican Negroes fought especilly well as parts of 
larger French units, 

American History for Today, p, 398 

Example: A new nation is full of opportunity for bright young men, 

The Impact of Our Past, p. 221 
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Dtsmsion;l\ih first book omits information on tiie discrimination 
faced by Black troops, the paradox of Black troops fighting "to 
make the world safe for democracy," and the racism they faced 
when they returned to the U.S, All of those were critical realities to 
the Blacks, and their omission distorts the understanding that 
students receive of U.S, society. The second quote was accurate for 
some young white men but readers never are led to suspect that the 
period referred to~post-Revolutionary U.S.-witnessed the loss of 
social and economic opportunities previously open to women. 



ETHNOCENTRISM-People often feel that their own group's values, culture and standards are superior to all 
others. They develop a perspective which judges other people's culture and customs as different from, and 
therefore inferior to, their own. Authors, historians and students can try to develop an understanding of 
other viewpoints, values and customs and recognize that all have legitimacy on their own terms. Judging 
other cultures by the standards of one's own culture is ethnocentric. 



Example: The Spaniards had established a capital city at Monterey, in 
1769. And, led by a remarkable Franciscan leader, Junipero Serra, 
these Spaniards began building a series of missions. . . . The work 
of the missions was successful Many of the California Indians 
were converted to the Roman Catholic religion. Except for these 
Spanish mission settlements, and a few outposts, most of 
California was unsettled land 

America: Its People & Values, p. 



Discussion: This quote is ethnocentric because it implies that converting 
Native Americans to Christianity is positive, all the while ignoring 
the functional and legitimate religious practices and beliefs of 
Native people. The presumption is that Christianity was superior 
to Native American religions, The quote also ignores the fact that 
Native Americans were living throughout the area of California. 



EUROCENTRISM-Presenting information from the perspective of Euro Americans on this continent, authors 
often ignore the experiences, motivations, aspirations and views of people of color. To interpret the 



often ignore the experiences, motivations, aspirations and views of people 
experiences and actions both of Euro Americans and of people of color omy irom tne perspective i 
Euro Americans and not give similar space and legitimacy to the other perspectives, is Eurocentric. 



Example: In reality, Columbus "rediscovered" the new world Other 
Europeans had explored there many years before. , . . Other 
Europeans may also have ''dimmed' the New World before 
Columbus. . . , Hmver, after Columbus' voyage the Americas 
stayed discovered 

Rise of the American Nation; p, 10 

Example: As the settlers pushed inland, they found the Indians living in 
areas the settlers wanted The Indians did not understand the 
settler/ idea of l^^^^^ thehnd behngs to 

all people who needed it. 

America:, Its People & Values, p. 564^ 



Discussiowlo stale-as the first quote does-that Europeans discov- 
ered a hemisphere occupied and utilized by some 50 to 100 million 
people is totally Eurocentric, for it presents history only from the 
perspective of Europeans. Native Americans were well aware that 
the hemisphere existed, and evidence also suggests that African 
and Chinese travellers had travelled to the Americas before 
Europeans. The second quote assumes that private ownership of 
land is more natural or legitimate than communal use of land. It 
places responsibility on Native Americans for not understanding 
the European concept of land ownership. Not only was the cultural 
relationship of Native Americans to the land legitim 
was their land in the first place, it was the European settlers who 
failed to understand tiie Native American. viewpoint. 
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SEXISM-Sexism is any attitude, action or institutional structure which suBordini^s a person or group because of 
their sex. (Since most authors, editors and histprians are, and have been, male, and all have been reared 
in a patriarchal society, they reflect the perspective that male activity is most important and that the 
viewpoints and actions of females are of little consequence.) U.S* institutions have always been controlled 
by males and have been run for the advantage of males, 



Example: There an lim in the lim of men Qnd ofmim when the 
mrld seem to stand siHl April w such a time. After }ws 

. of work Qnd hardships, the Amerim people we Qt pern 
. Everywhere, men tried to understand the meaning of what had 
happened^ (Emphasis added) 

America: Its People & Values, p. 476 

Example: In the lS30's and lS40's some workers began to join trade 
unions. These were associations which united workingmen to 
improve iheir wages and working conditions, The unions led 
strikes to' force employers to grant their demands^ (Emphasis 
added) 

The Impact of Our Past, p. 320 

Example: The lives of slave women and house slaves were usually 
better. Many women were allowed to look after iheir own children. 

The Challenge of America, p. 332 



Discussion: By use of the term "men," the first quote ignores the fact 
that womein wtre over half the population, and the second quote 
ignores the fact that women were active in union organizing and 
strikes, daring th;tt period, The third quote ignores the fact that 
Black women held in slavery were required to do most of the same 
v.'ork required of men, in addition to regular "women's work." 
They also were exploited sexually for the slave owner's pleasure, or 
to reproduce . wealth in the form of saleable children. 



RACISM-Racism is any attitude, action or institutional practice which functions to subordinate a person or group 
because of their color. In the U.S., the institutions which compose our society (education, business, 
unions, banks, government, etc.) are controlled by whites. Thus, because white society exercises 
institutional power to oppress third world people, we refer to white racism when we use the [m racism. 
The control of institutional power distinguishes racism from individual prejudice. AE people in our 
society can hold prejudiced attitudes and beliefs. 



Example; Under the Indian Rforganmion Act [1934], tribal govern- 
ments mre formed. Indian leaders gained confidence as they 
gained experience. 

Man In America, p, 546 

Example: [The Pilipinosj were weak and defenseless^ Vtey had no 
experience in gomnins theniselm, , . . President McKinley and 
Congress finally accepted responsibility for gomiing the islands 

of the Pkilippim The United Slates tried to help the 

-Filipinos to develop lheir lind into a democratic nation. Step. by 
step, the Filipinos learned to govern themselves, 

America: Its People & Values, p. 683 




Discussion: Each of these quotes suggests that people of color are 
unable to govern themselves without the paternalistic guidance of 
the U.S. Such implications perpetuate the racism of "manifest 
destiny" and the "white man's burden." No textbook presents 
similar assumptions when discussing the settlement of Europeans 
in the Americas and the development of their governmental 
practices. 
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